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STTMERIAIT AND GEORGIAN: A. STDDY IN 

60MPAEATIVE PHILOIOGY 


Bv M. TSERETHELI 


(Co)i(iunedfriyiii i:iL3,p. 311.) 

HI. Pro N’ or NS 


Personal Proaouns . — GeorijiaTi (wibli Xazian, etc,'> 
makes no distinction of wnders in persoriul pTononns (ns 
in general Georgian makes no distijictiora of genders). 
Herein Georgian corresponds pcr£ectly to Siitnerian. Tlie 
personal pronouns in Sinaerian are .al so very like to 
Georgian, tliongli the same cannot l>e said of other 


pronouns. The 1st per.son singular is i.'eg5i2ii i'ly me-e in 


Sumerian, and in Georgian 9 


man 


(9b, 9b^) 



■m e 


I 


Lazian ma, 


Mingrelian 9b t 


Sv.aniaii 3o rui. 


The 2nd person is in Sumei-ian za-t 


1 


Georgian 




V 



f 



‘elian 1j 


n .si 


Laziaii 


Ijo .s 


I 


Svanian 


Ijo si. As to the 3rd per.son, it is most 
that Georgian and the other languages of tlie Georgian 


interesting 

o 






group have no special pronoun to desigaiate directly tlie 
3rd person ; in Sumerian it i.s tlie same. 




JHAS. 1914:. 


1 
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SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN 


and Georgian borrow the pronoun for the 3rd person 
from demonstrative pronouns : Sumerian ni (rectus) and 
ncc (obliquus) for persons, and hi and ha for inanimate 

objects; Georgian o1j, ono is, igi, Mingrelian oGb, 


ofi, 


'IS, %g%, Min, 

b9 ham, Svanian 








ada, ala. But in Georgian the root of the pronoun of tiie 
3rd person appears in the genitive, dative, and other 


Sumerian demonstrative hi and ha. Indeed, we have in 
Georgian oil, go o is, igi = he, she, it, but in genitive 

r\ ^ r\ ^ 


3-ot m-is, dative 3-bl; m-as, etc. ; in Mingrelian 

ena, 6ena = lie, she, it, but in genitive 


etc. In Lazian as independent personal pronoun 
3rd person, the demon.strative jb9 ham = this, is used,, 

but the pronominal nominative is 9-^“^ m-u-q, genitive 

m-u-si, etc. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that in Lazian the demonstrative pronouns have the root 
of the personal pronoun 3rd person 9 m, and that is 
why they replace the personal pronoun 3rd person. In 
Svanian, it is true, this root 9 m does not appear in 


oblique cases. 

pronoun is 9 7 


Thus the root of the 3rd personal 


m 


[3 


u m < v] in Georgian, Lazian, and 


Mingrelian, and its likeness with Sumerian root 3rd 


person b is, I think, not illusory. As to the other 
Sumerian root of 3rd person n {ni, na), we have its 
equivalents in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian. In 
Georgian the archaic subjective suffix of the verb in the 3rd 

person is G n: b^-G ar-n = he is, it is, this G n, instead 

of being a subjective 'pronominal suffix attached 



.SUMERIA.V AND GEORGIAX 


o 

O 


to the verb in 3i'd person singular: 

iicav-n neha kni^jiat voluntas tua, etc. In Lazian 
G n i.s also suffixed to the vci-b 3rd per.son singular pa.ssive : 

Ib-oG qen = he is sitting ; 7 ' 8 x''^n' 2 >-'mG 




he is 


he is. 


^'^o-^o-jo ruo-'un 

heating himself, etc.; in Lazian also f^-^G T-en 

In inany otlier verb.s we lind, indeed, this .subjective suffix 
G n for the 3rd person .sing-ular. On the otlier hand, we 

have a Lazian relative pronoun Gb rm = wliich, and 

another pronoun GbS*^^ nmnu = wliich, composed of na 

and mit, both roots n and ni designating the 3rd person. 
Add to all this'tluit in Siuneriau tlie plural of n i i.s e-ne. 
Thi.s ni is the plural ending of nouns and verb.s. The 

case is the same in Georgian, Mingrelian. and Lazian ; in 

0 ^ 0 ' " 

Georgian Go ni and bG, ^G an,en, etc., form the plural 
of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs: ^b0-Go ha6-ni 

— men ; 6u-e 


n 


wo ; oo.4m-^G 6qu-m = you ; 


bGo-o-bG ar-i-a 


n 


thev 


are 


tcr-en 


thev 

%/ 


write, etc. In Mingrelian we have kvU- 

they kill, Lazian ^bGb‘^9-bG tariain-an — they 
write, etc. Finally, a Mingrelian personal-demonstrative 


u-na 


pronoun 
cn^Gb ena, 


oGb, 


ooo 


Gb ina, Oina 


he, this there, 








= he, this here, may contain Sumerian 

root n. In Mingrelian oGb, cnnGb ina, Oina and 

ena, 6ena are employed as independent pronouns, 

while Sumerian rd occurs in this sense very rarely. But 
at any rate the general likeiie.ss of the Sumerian root n 

to the Georgian G n is evident, though the similarity is 
not in all cases exact. 
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SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN 


Tlius the o-eneral likeness of 


Sumerian and Georgian 


personal-demonstrative pronouns maj^ be expressed by the 
follow] no- table ; — 


1 . 


SUMldKIAX. 


Georgians 


Iiide|)endent. 




Sing, ma-ty me 


Lst 

liiers 




S uffi xed 


ur, -)iieue 


men 


2nd 

pers, 


sing, 

W 


4 4 


za-t, Z'h 


zu 


Ij.ilur. ze.ne 
/■sing. n7, Qie 


i 2^ 


dv-en 

{L. , M. , Sr. 
IjO sz) Sen 


3rd 

pers 


711, Qie 


hi, he 


00 



6qo-en 


hi 


plur. ene, eneue i ene, noie 




bine 


i hene.y henene, etc 


2 771 (root of the 
3rd xiers. ) 

nljO-G^O in-'ni 



n (verb, suffix, 
subject). 



71 


Id. 


(bC, gC 


cm, eii). 


t 

From the personal pronouns the possessives are formed 
in Georgian and related languages, and they are often 
suffixed to the nouns like Sumerian. Sumerian lugal- 


mu 


9b9i>-t*n9 


'I inama-vemi = ni}?- 
father (father + my), etc. Just as in Sumerian the noun 
is unchanged in oblique cases, the possessive only receiving 

the case-endings : Georgian 9i)95-^^9-olj onaina-$em-is = 
of my father ; Laziian nom. ^btb-'^f1n9-n nana-Ooim-i =: 


a 


my mother, gen. Gibtb-f^o9n-^ n ncma~6qimi-si = of nay 
mother, etc. It is the same with the possessives of other 



SUMERIAX AND GEORGIAN 


t 

o 


persons. Eut o9n Be ini, fiqimi, etc., are inde- 

pendent pos.sessive pronouns and not pi-oiiominal .suffi.xcs 
like Sumerian mu. 



• Pronoum . — Otlier Sinnerian pronouns jnaniie.st 
less likenes.s to Geoi'gian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian 
pronouns. Nevertliele.ss, we sliail endeavour to compare 
some o£ them : (1) Sumerian demon.strative }• > I (eru, 


v/ru) may corre.spond to Svanian b^ ola, al, 

a demonstrative pronoun used also as personal of the 
3rd per.son, ala, al = thi.s, he (cf. with Haldian aluH). 
(2) Sumerian an<% (from na.) = wdiab ? comp)are to 


Georgian 


^b *1X1 ? 



= what ? ill > r). (3) Sumerian in- 

definite interrogative for things ine-e = what ? 

■elian and Lazian 3'^ mu and S^JLb inuya and 

to Svanian 9b ind, n9 im = wliat ? (4) Sumerian ■iii, na = 

arnehij (for pei’sons) compare with Georgian (Snro-S^^o 


to Mingi 

o 


VI, 


romeli, the root of whicli is also r { = Sumerian n) 

i.e. the root of tlie 3rd person pronoun romeli 

= which (relative and interrogative for p>erson.s and tilings 
alike). To this Georgian romeli corresponds e.vactly 

the Mingreliaii G^b9 
=: which ? Lazian 


nam u — na + m a ( Georgian r + m) 
namu = wliieh ? and Svanian 







nbtn iar (ahso witli the root r) = who ? whicli? Sumerian 
na-me = which one ? evidentlv helong,s here. And Sinnerian 
■'lUt-me = anyone, is interesting also as an indefinite pronoun 

since we have in Georgian the .same ending -3^ -me to 


form indefinite 


pronouns ; ^ 


o 


U 



vi7i-me 


anvone. 


Sumerian na-iiie (for tilings) = anything, corresponds 
exactly to Georgian ^b-3^ ra-me = anything. 
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IV. Numerals 

The numerals in Sumerian and Georgian seem to be in 
complete disaccord, but perhaps this is due to the fact 
that the etj’inolog}^ of Georgian numerals is in general 
veiy obscure. ' Yet we can compare three numerals of 
Sumerian and Georgian ; (1) Sumerian aS = 1 seems to 

me veiy like to the Georgian ^^-ooo er-6i, Mingrelian 
b^-cno ar-6i, Lazian b^-ooo ar-di, and Svanian 

= 1. Professor Marr compared Georgian 


en-q 10 


erdi ('"esdi, ^^eSdi) with Ass 3 ^rian isten, considering that 
isten and Arabic may be of the same root. But, 

as we know, to a. 5-1 corresponds, not isten, but edu in 
Ass^u-ian, iUen being a non-Semitic woiB. This isten 
ma}^ be borrowed by Assjuians from some non-Semitic 
nation related to Georgians. Now we tliink that the 

ending 6i in Georgian n^cno er9i does not belong to 


the root signifying 1. We think rather that er, ar, eS 
signify 1 in Georgian, Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian. 
Our hypothesis is very probable since we liaA^e in Lazian 


1 without the ending di, and even a 


1 . 


Moreover, in other Georgian numerals we have the same 


ending di, di 




'^-cno qu-di 


5 





b-cno a-di = 10. Thus Georgian at 


0-^0 svi-di 
Sumerian as 


7 , 


1 


seems to me very probable, s = r being a phonetic 
phenomenon as often observed in Georgian as in Sumerian, 
Assju'ian, and otlier languages. (2) If Sumerian alki = 
6 = 


ia -f as (5 -b 1) is true, in this case its comparison 


w 


itli Lazian 


n ah 


H = 6 (Georgian eqvsi, Svanian 



"3% usgva) is naturally impossible, but ia-as 


= las 

fs 


as 


a-iki (!) seems to me doubtful. (3) Sumerian - r. = 1 0 


can be compared more boldly with Lazian 


vi-e(i) 


go-cn(o) 


10, Mingrelian ^>^ 0-000 vi-0i — 10, Georgian 
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i 


b-cnn a-6i = 10 , and Svanian ie-id — 10 . Note 

tliafc in Sumerian we have a variant' of a wliicli is a — 


Georgian b(cnn) a(di). 


Another word which mav have .some relation with 


a Georgian word of tlie same meaning is Sumerian .kir- 
totalih'. Georgian snl, or rather b ( ^ ) 'rnfm - 


US 


n 


' ^ US 


s(r)iLl-i, means also totality ”, total ”, “ complete ”, hut 
it is not employed to express any detinite number. 
Compare also Svanian sum = very, totallj*. 




Then it i.s very interesting indeed that the Mingrelian 
word gver-di 


means 



and ‘‘lialf” at 


Ouu 

the same time 


the same a; 


t The x'oot of this (jver-di i.s 
Sumerian bar, this latter corre.spouding 


exactly to Georgian cj^er-di = flank, side, rib, 

(^b^-^o =part, portion, and gvcr-di ~ 

side, rib, and Mingrelian ^^^ 60-^0 <p'er-di — side, half, 


6er-di and 


being of the .same etymology’ as 

{gb^-( 0 O (^ar-di = Sumerian bur. Tlie dillerenee is that 



in Georgian 


633 




00-030 f/rcr-di ineairs ‘'.side”, “rib”, 



“flank”, but never “ half”, while in Mingrelian it means 

7 ^ 


“side” and “half” at the same time. 


And the fact 


tliat Mingrelian expre.sses “ lialf ” by tlie word o nq^-roo 


OGU 


s 


gver-di — side, related to Sumerian bar, might perhaps 
lead us to think that the Sumerian bar expressed also 
the notion of the “half”, “portion”. But there is no 
direct proof of that, and the Sumerian’ word for “half”, 
mas, seems to be quite anotlier word, as Langdon affirms 
also in hi.s Sumerian Grammar, p. 33, n. 1 . 

As to the rest of the numerals, cardinals and ordinahs, 
no likeness can be noticed in thi.s respect between 
Sumerian and the Georgian group of languages. 
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V. The Verb 

Suffixed Oonjtigaiion.—The most interesting feature in 
Sumerian and in the languages of the Georgian group 
is the verb. As far as I know, the Georgian verb has the 
most likeness in structure to the Basque verb and also 
to the verb of other languages related more or less 


to 



Now it is precisely with this latter that 
A. H. Sayce, F. Lenormant, and others have compared 
the Sumerian verb, and Fr. Hommel, on the other hand, 
pointed out that the systems of prefixes are very similar 
in Basque and Georgian. But nobody has ever tried to 
compare directly the Sumerian verb with the Georgian. 
We shall endeavour to do this, previously stating that 
the Georgian verb has undergone different development 
during the centuries in many respects, and in many cases 
it is in complete disaccord with the Sumerian verb. 
Nevertlmless we shall find a striking similarity in the 
principles upon which the structure of Sumerian and 
Georgian verbs is based. 

o 

The first principle of the conjugation of the verb in 

the languages of the Georgian group is the use of prefixes 

and suffixes of pronominal origin, subjective and objective, 

added to the themata of the verbs. Sumerian possessed 

both prefixed and suffixed conjugation, and in this general 

respect Sumerian conjugation is like Georgian. 

% 

According to Langdon the suffixed conjugation which 
appears in the evolution of Sumerian exclusively in 
dependent phrases must have existed side by side with 
the prefixed conjugation from the beginning. Traces of 
this suffixed conjugation we find : Sumerian zig-zig-zu 
thou ragest, a mi-nag-a-mu = water I drink not, etc. 
Likewise we find traces of the suffixed conjugation in 
the languages of the Georgian group : Georgian singular 

= he is, plural 



ar-n 


en 


he writes, 

= they write, 


ar-i-an 


they 
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are. etc.; Mino-relian LioorrYT^G-lj /ivilun-s = he kills; 

^ n l ^0 \ c) ^ 

Lazian ^bno'^d- u f arums = he wrjte.s, plural 
kvihi-na = they kill, (urr 


iirn-an 


they write. 


Those endings are the subjective pronominal suffixes 


in all these three lauOTac|;e.s, which show that in 

are pres(;rved 



the 3rd singular and plural 
and thus the suffixed conjugation does exist partly in 
Georgian. Those Georgian suffixes fully correspond to 


Sumerian ni and ene: sig-ni = he tixe.s, sig-ene 


fix; Georgian 


ar- n 


he is, b^o-b^ ari-a-n 


tliey 

they 


are ; 


hut it must be noted that in the Georgian there 


is no separate suffixed conjugation and there i.s also 
no .separate pfetixed conjugation ; they occur togt 



nn 


While the 1st person is Qp 


fixed, the 3rd is suffixed 



-li ier- 


s 


I write, i.e. pre- 
= he writes, and 


the 2nd is in the majority of verbs neither suffixed nor 
prefixed. I think it show.s clearly that in tlie primitive 
Georgian both prefixes and suffixes were employed to 
form the persons of the verb, and now only traces, but 



and 


cpiite evident, are preserved of all those 
prefixes in the ]anguage.s of the Georgian group. Tims 


for imstance, the prefix of the 2nd person, wliicli hai 

disappeared in other verbs, is preserved in Ib-b^ q-ar = 

thou art, etc. But while subjective prefixes have dis- 
appeared, the same cannot be said of objective prefixes, as 
we shall see later. 

Sumerian ni, na (and hi, ha), as signs of dependent 
plirases, marking the primitive .suffixed conjugation 
and even attached to the prefixed conjugation, have 

a remarkable likeness to GeorLnan ^cyx-9 rom, Lazian 

o ni. First of all. 



na, and especially Mingrelian 
^00-9 rora, 6fb na, and ni are 
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like Sumerian na, ni ; then tliey are necessary for the 

construction of dependent phrases. In Georgian rom 

is employed as a conjunction = which, when, if, and there 

iporal conjunction, ra, of 

rom, but these conjunctions 


is in Georjjian another 




are employed quite independently and never as suffixes. 



In Lazian bb 7ia==when, which, if, as, is also employed 
as an independent conjunction put after the verb, but 

Mingrelian Gin ni is suffixed to the verb and shows 

great likeness to Sumerian and Haldian constructions of 
independent phrases of that ‘kind. Sumerian 1 mas 
nin-(jir- 2 ib ha-ga sal gir-zu-{ki)-ta ium-ni ni-gub = 
one kid for Ningirsu which had been brought from the 
haga of a woman of Girsu, is here ; siga u-sub-ha 
mu-ni-gar-ra-ni bahhar im-da-gul = because of the 
brick which he made in the mould Shamash was made 


glad, etc. 


Mingrelian 




3 636 ^ 



00 





d 


Qket 




o 


"3 


geglanOrpb — the man who (which) was on horseback fell 


down from the horse. (In Georgian . 



ro- 



rom 



3SP 


b 


who was on horseback.) Lazian 



fO- 


O (Tf) 





n 


C Ci. 


cl <lcl 


vovsi lazuvi nena nsgun net = the man who knows well 
the Lazian language. In Georgian we have the same 

Note also Georgian temporal 


Gbtb 


G^b, 


co- 



construction with rom. 

^b ra ; ^b 

n9co-^bm^b na Tariel linaqa, idna, gamougo, semovarda 

= when Tariel recognized it (the letter), he took it (from 
him), he started (Sh.R, 1315, 4). In Mingrelian we often 
have two pronouns in dependent phrases — one independent 

relative and another .suffixed to the verb : ^co-9co-9o^cn 




Phir. Sing. 
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"6 


H’ 




'^OOO 




JOODQJ 


-G^o qomomirdu- 



tigniq, namuOi kudes dlpte-ni — I have recei\'ed the 

hook which I left at home. Here Gb9‘-^ooo na'i 

relative which, together with the suffixed ni, expresse.s 
the same idea. Miiiorelian ni must not awree in case. 




number, and person with the antecedent .subject described 
in the dependent phrase, being a simple suffixed con- 
junction. Herein it ditiers from the Sumerian nu, wl. 

Prefixed Conjugation . — Whether Sumerian verbal pre- 
fixes mu, mi, me, ona: ni, ne, na\ id, ha. are pronominal 
prefixes or not, they are in every case demonstrative 
elements, and Langdon liimself thus 
elements m, n*h. By F. Lenormant, P. Haupt, G. Bertin. 

considered as pronominal 
elements, and their hypothesis, I think, is quite probable. 
However, in Georgian, Lazian, etc., we have the 
pronominal qyrefixes, personal and demonstrative, which 
are indispensable for the conjugation of the verb. These 
pronominal elements denote the subject and direct and 
indirect objects of the verb in Georgian as in Sumerian. 
Therefore they are subjective and 
as follows : — 


F. Thureau-Dangin 



iv are 



Thev are 


Subjective Prefixes 


Georoian. 


L.azi.an. 


Misgkeuan. 


SVA.NMAN. 



lub, qva, qi 




lb, 1 


n qa, qi 





Plui*. Sing. Plm*. Sing. 
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Objective Prefixes 


Georgiatst 


Indefnite Case. 


Genitive . 


Dative 


1 



m 



o mi 



ma 


- 2 . 



Q 






b ga 


1,8. 1 ( ^ ) 'resp. ^ sij-i) resp. s (<'^0 




a 


{<ha) 


a(<\o) i {<hi) reflect. 


fl. 9, 


57 ) 


gu 


9n, 


mz, 


gw 


, 9b, 


5 ^ 


bwa, gua 


Q 



g 



g ^ 



b ga 


3. l(^) i‘esp. ^ s{h) resp. s 



< 


b) a {<ha) 


n (<30) i {<hi) 


Lazian and Mingkelian 


Indefinite* 



Genitive, 

Dative, 



Lazian. 

Mingi-eliaii. 

9o mi 

9cy>-, 9b??zo, via 

9b + 7na 

^ gi 

■aro-, P b go, ga 

A b + ga 


0%, b 0, a 

b a 

9n mi 

9ro-, 9b vio, ma 

9 b jna 

gi 

^cn-, ^bgo,ga 

ga 

— Laz., ^ u Ming. 

OT-, Db 0 , na 

b a 
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SVAXIAN 

1. For the Logical Subject 


ttjj 


xjl 


P-i 


1. 

ro-cn 

09 

CO-Q 

0 od 

co~b 

on 

2. 

boo 

ad 

bp 

ad 

bC 

an 

3. 

ben 

ae 

53 

am 


an 

1. 

co-cn 

09 

00- 

0 

OO-G 

' on 

2. 

ben 

ao 

b 

a 

bC 

an 

3. 

ben 

aQ 

b 

a 

bG 

an 





2. For 

the Object 


also with other variants 


I'l. 


ma 


b3 


avi 


bJD 


- 2 . 


b da 


CO 




3. 

1. Gb 


b qa 




ad 


aq 


■also with other variants 


na 


.^2 

SI 


b da 


W'- 


3. t 


b qa 


h 

f. 


an 


ad 


aq 


o. Sahjait iciili Object . 




5 


00 - qv-o 


I him 


t. 


CY5- q-o 


CO- q-o 


thou him ■ plur. id. 
he him 


Ifc will of course be noticed that these Geors’ian 
subjective and objective prefixes distinguish the person 
and number, contrary to Sumerian, Imt tin’s distinction 
is very sliglit. But they distinguish atso the cases — 
namely, the objective prefixes — and in this respect thev 


agree with Sumerian, Langdon suggesting that 


tlie 
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vowels of Sumerian prefixes really denote the case- 
inflexions. In Georgian, Lazian, etc., indeed, we have 

n i and b a for genitive and dative eases (Tubal-Cainian 

ro- 0 dative) as the vowel characteristics of these cases. 

In Sumerian mu, mi, ne, hi, e may indicate the subject 

I 

and the object. In practice only hi and ni are regularly 
employed for the object. The oblique forms are ma, na, 
ha. The order of prefixes is: subject + dative + accusative. 
According to Thureau-Dangin mu = the pronoun repre- 
senting the subject ; na, plural oie = the pronominal 
element representing the object in dative ; ni = the 
pronominal element representing the object in accusative. 
Sumerian mu-dii = he + to build = he builds; mu-na-du 
= he + to him + to build = he builds fox' him ; omi-ne-dn = 
he + to them,-]- to build = he builds for them; mu-na- 
ni-dii = he -H to him -f- it -f to build = he builds it for 
him ; mu-ne-ni-du = he -f to them -f it -f to build = he 
builds it for them ; mu-ni-in-du = he -f it -b to build = 
he builds it. 

The Georgian system of prefixation is the same, though 
not so completely preserved as in Sumerian — 

1. mu-du = subject -t- verb — 



Georgian 


1. 


v-ar - 

= I + to be. 

2. 


q-ar = 

= thou + to be. 

8. 

— b^-lj(G) 

ar-s 

in) = [he] + to be + he, etc. 

1. 


v-ier -- 

= I + to write. 

2. 


ter - 

== [thou] + to write. 

3. 

^3^-t 

ier-s = [he] + to write + he, etc. 


The majority of Georgian verbs have preserved the 
subjective prefix in the 1st person singular and plural 
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only. The case is the .same in Lazian and Mingrelian 
But in Svanian we have 


. I 





1, gva'}'‘i = I + to be. 


2 . 


3 . b-rn-o 


o 


qa-r-i 


a-r-i 


thou + to be. 
he + to be, etc 


Here the subjective elements are pre.served for all three 
persons (.singular and plural). 

2. Let us now take the formula ma-an or rnu-ni-in : 
miL-ni-in-du = subject + accusative + verb — 


1 . 



2 . 


3 . 


Georgian 

, v-Ji-kl-av = I + him + to slay (+ to make). 



-b 


ON 



/j-AZ-tta — [thou]+him-f to slay(+to make). 

/nfcZ-ay-s = [he] +him + to slay (-bto make) 

+ be, etc. 


3. mic-ncL-da 


subject + dative -j- verb 


1 . 





■“3-Fa 


Georgian 


&) 


V‘U-ter 


•3^ 

a> 

O 


2 . 



/I. 


0) 


c3 


2 . 


3 . 


V 






u-ter 






^-Fa^ 


v-a-ter 


Then So-jy 


I + for him -4- to write. 


Y G 


(genitive mi), 3b- 




[thou] + for him + to write. 


u-ier-s = [he] + for him + to write + 

he, etc. 

I + on him -f to write = 
I ascribe him. 

a-ier = [thou] + on him + to Avrite. 


a-ier-s = [he] + on him 4- to write + 

he, etc. 

mi-ier-s = for me ■+ to write + he 


ma-ter-s = on me + to Avrite -}- 
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he (dative ma), 


h 


o- 


-t 


gi-ier-s 


for thee + to 


write + he (genitive gi). 


a 


b- 


-t 


# 

ga-ter-s 


on thee 


+ to write -j- he (dative ga), etc. 

It is the same in Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian. 

B_y such a combination of subjective and objective 
prefixes the Georgian verb expresses various relations 
between tliree persons singular and plural in the indefinite, 
genitive, and dative cases. 

4. Lastly comes the Sumerian mu-na-ni-dU, mu-na- 
nie-dijj — subject + dative + accusative ; exactly the same 
is in Georgian, more often subject + accusative + dative, 
but also subject + dative + accusative, as in Sumerian. 

Indeed, if we consider the forms v-a-ier, 

g-a-ier, etc., thej^ mean not only I + on 

him + to write, or I + on thee + to Muite, but also I + 
it + on him + to write, I + it + on thee + to write, etc., 
and thus it is possible to reconstruct the primitive Georgian 
conjugation of the order : .subject 4- accusative ■+• dative — 


1 . 


3 


v-a-ter 


3 


]-[ 


b- 


V -[h]-[}i\a-'ter . 


2 . 


no a-ter 




[h]-[h]a-ier. 


8 . 


-ll a-ier- 




-1j [h]-[}i]a-ier- 


I + it + on him +■ to write, [thou] 4- it + on him 4- to wite, 
[he] 4^ it d" oa him 4" to write 4- he. Or — 


1. U-b- 


3 


v-a-ter 


2 . 


b- 


a-ier 


3- a 4; 

1]K^]- 


v-[]i]a-[h]-ier 


[h]a-[h]-ier. 


8. 


b- 


4 


a-ter-s 




-1j [h]a-\h] -ler-s. 


I 4- on him + it + to write, [thou] 4- on him + it 4* to write, 
[he] 4" on him 4* it 4" to write 4- he. 
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Such must have been certainly the primitive Georgian 
conjugation. The prefix-system must liave been highly 
developed, and probably tlie primitive Georgian vei'b was 
far more complicated than the Sumerian verb itself, as we 
can see from its restored forms, wliich are quite regular, 
and the ruins of it we see in old Georgian as well as in 
modern Georgian. 

Sumerian ma and ha may indicate the subject, but in 
the oblique case they represent the subject acted upon by 
an instrument, or as acting for itself in its own intere.st. 
ma and ba may thus expre.ss the passive and middle voices. 
Sumerian {ja.-ma<ibhi = may it be spoken ; ba-mh = 




is tbroAvn ; iikic ba-gar-ejur kalamie) ha-guh-gub = tlie 
people are created by it, the land is estahlislied by it (but 
lugal-e tivbilhim-(ki) mu-yul-a = (year when) tlie king 
destroyed Urbillum ); ud-ha paUsi-ge kala rri -rna-na tig-go 
ba- 7 ii-gar = then tlie ‘paiesi in his land took ta.xes for 
himself; nam-ni = wliose oath he 

sworn for himself ('but 'nam 'ma-na-kad-dti ~ an oatli lie 
has sworn for him). In Georgian we have just the same 
principle to expre.ss the passive and middle voices (as 
regards the employment of prefixes ; otherwi.se Georgian 
has also other means to expre.s.s tlie passive and middle 

voices) : v-i-ld-v-i = I am in tlie .state of 


being killed, 





-o v-i-q9-ev-i = I am in the 


state of being destroved, ruined, etc., 

V ** ' 





-bu v-i-ld-ai 



he 


swears for himself, but n-<hi6-av-s = he 

swears to him, etc. Both these Georgian 




-o- 




v-i-Jd-v-i and 




-b 



v-i-kl-av have 



meaning, but the first forms the passive and the second 
the middle voice, as in Sumerian. 


JRAS. 1914. 


o 
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Very characteristic indeed are some typically Georgian 
combinations in Sumerian, when the oblique ma is 
employed in the dative case : nig mas gig-ge mo.-ah-gin- 
na-md — that which midnight brought to me ; nam-nun- 
ni sag ma-ab -sum-sum = grandeur hath one given unto 


me. Here the sulqect seems to be omitted, as Langdon 


says. And in Georgian, too, 





ma-ter-s, 


ma-nit-eh-s — to me + to ascribe + he, to 

me + to give + he — are usual expressions, and here, too, 

9b raa, indicates the dative, the subject being omitted as 
prehx, but suffixed instead of being prefixed. 

As to the local force of the elements e, m, n, b, it is 
necessary to notice that the GcorgiaiT, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian verbal prepositions with the root vi have 
just the same function, though they have nothing 
to do with the verbal prefixes discussed above. They 
always precede the verbal prefixes, as do all other 
•erbal prepositions. Nor do we know if they are of 


\ 


pronominal origin or not. But their 
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interesting, since the same Sumerian root mis Georc^ian 

to 

d m, and since they denote the direction of the action. 


Soo- 


the direction of the 


action from " there ” to “ here ”, 9n mi the direction fr 


oin 


“here” to “there 


5 ? 


9o9cO- 


3o 4 - 9 




memo 



mi -f mo the continual movement between two 

>. Lazian 9oo- nio and 9^ me and Mingrelian 9>jg 

nd 9^ me are the equivalents of Georgian 9 cy5- mo 

o mi. For the expression of the action of the 
subject remaining at the place the Georgian verb employs 

no preposition, or the preposition b^, b ag, a = up, when 

the action is directed from a fixed place up to above. 
Sumerian e-ne-bed = he weighed out to him (here the 
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1 !.) 


su u 


is dwelllnsT at 

o 


fixed place ) : 


Georffiau 






a(j-u-ion-a or 


3 




O.-U-hra-a 


= lie weio'lied out to liiin. Here tlie prefix denoting the 
subject is omitted, but the preposition b, a, a/f denotes 
tlie action at the nlace. But Sumerian ina-7ia-hal = lie 


tlie action at the place. But Sumerian ina-7ia-hal = lie 
brought to him, wliere 7nu is the subject placed outside 
and actino- towards tlie rierson who is in the centre, inav 

rs i ’ o 


)e rendered in Georgian 


be rendered in Georgian: 9ro--'^^-p yro- mo-u-bco = he 

brought to him (from outside). Here tlie preposition i/io 
denotes the action from tlie exterior to the centre, the 


denotes the action from tlie exterior to the centre, the 
subject being omitted as usual (but the 1st person is: 


9ro- 


3'^ 


• 'mo-v-n-fkf: 


to him -f- weighed out 


(or brought) with the preposition mo~ from the exterior). 
Sumerian ha-tu7u- = he lias taken awav (for liimself) 

= 9o-o-^o% mi-i-ijo = he has i-eceived, he has taken 

away, mi hieing tlie preposition denoting the action from 
V here ” to "tliere”, and o i the prolix, reflective, for the 

;ird per-son genitive. Also Georgian 3o-^o^b mi-vida 
= he came (from here there). 9co--uo^b ■mo-vida — he 


came (from there here) are the most usual expressions, as 


S uni erian h a-t ui n 


he lia.s taken awav ( from here to 




- 


cnb 


there, or for himself). Note also Georgian 9 

n0b0(^orrb-^b ^o^oco-'Sb^o pyb^cnb 

ino-itaBeboda hidohani zeda ikaWa — 'US- /"i* Minn 

: - T - 

(Gen. vii, IS), the Hebrew 'TjSri denotii 
the Geortriari 9o-9oo--o/8Nb/b o'Sco-fTob riii-rno-iiade 



Ob- 


'YUL- 




1 




00--0 


the Hebrew nSn denoting here 

1 V "• ^ 

^b0^'5ob.^b ■mi-rrto-iiaBehoda = 


literallv was going from there here and from here 
tliere — It is the same in l\ringrelian and Laziaii. 

Tlie infixea ra, m, da, ta . — In Georgian also we have 
the verbal prepositions, the elements of which, 0, d, and s, 
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in Georgian the pronominal 


correspond to the postpositions and case-endings discussed 
abo\’e. As to tire Sumerian va of the 2nd person dative, 

it corresponds to Georgian dative case-ending Ijb sa, but 

when it is necessary to express the motion toward a person 
da of the directive is employed. As verbal infix, to the 

Sumerian ra corres 
objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or genitive case : 
Sumerian c.s e-ninnu-na du-ba za-ra ma-ra-an-dug = 
he spealvs to thee for building the house of his Eninnu. 
Here za-ra = to tlioe, coiTcsponds exactly to Georgian 

»fin-da ~io thee, unto thee, and ma-ra-an-dug — 

= to thee he speaks. 

Sumerian mu-du-ru . . . ki-za ma-ra-ni'in-du — lie has 
fittingly placed into thy hand a sceptre, can correspond 
in Georgian only to a construction with the same pro- 


Geoig'iau 


nominal objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or genitive 

9co— u b- 'mo-ga-nita. = he has given (to) thee, 


case 



O 


etc. : Sumerian ma-ra-du-e = I will build for thee 




Likewise 


Sumerian m accusative can be expressed in Georgian 
with the objective pi-efix in indefinite case 2nd person : 

g-klav — [T] -j- thee -f- am killing, which corre- 


sponds to the Sumerian construction ge-ri-pad 


verily 


I will curse thee, etc. As to the elements s and d, 6, 
they are always prefixed in Georgian and are placed at 
the beginning of the word, preceding even the pronominal 
prefix ; they are never infixed, as in Sumerian. Sumerian 


infix kb 


C 


Georgian preposition se, but this latter has 

preserved only the sense of “ inside ”, “ through ”, “ up 

to ” (Lazian se, Mingrelian (d)Se, mise = 

■mi se = direction of the action from “ here ” to “ there ” -f 
“ inside”). Sumerian lugad-za-ra (?) '■’^^^ginar u-mib-sd 
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anhi-durL-ih' u-&i-lal=='L(jv tliy lord prepare a wagon and 
attac-h a innle thereto; Geoi-Loan ob/'&.oo-G'nb 


U 


(3o-b'5o bafonis efl-si d(ient .se-^//y/ = attacli a lioi's*. 


6°3°" °a , , . 

to the wagon of the lord. Georgian Gb ci 

the 


o 







tlie man entered Onto) 



: l-ndi qt'zed .w- 


i ■ i li ( i 


the man lias 



(JU^ 

up llif tree. etc. ihc 


Georgian verbal prepo.sition do lias preserved mostly tin* 
locative sense, and it corre.sponds rather to the Sumerian 
locative dn, ta than to do of accompaniment. It means 


in Georgian “down”, “on”: 


Georgian 




9 

qdeva 


to run (down), to pour 


-3 


633 


Ob do- 


( uijun 


ihe earth); 


b-'^^^'2)b do.-Hveha = to descend (from tlie mountain 
down), but also to let fall (auvthing upon the 




0 Gb da-rfiejia 


to reniain 


(on the sij 



.. h T I • 





flis-kd-na-ta Ixido-diii'uoi = within the lintel 
he caused to repose ; Geurgian 3^b^-b^ ^b-bl)^^Gib 

he placed (him); 



do-o.svcao 


in 










-.v‘- 





in 


tlie 


city he 



liim, etc. (Lazian pre}.»o.sition 






cro- 



like to mention here also a Georgian 



DO- no. 


I .should 


"^oob 


»da 


down, from above dov.ni, which .seeni.s to lie a 


+ ^b(cnb) 



and 






reallv it indicates the notion of the movei 

4 . 

from anything placed abo\e to anything 
In this respect .Sumerian double intixes are not without 
analoe'v in Georgian, though to Sunieriau double . . . ro- 

!r^ 23 * - 


ta 


, . eoi're.spond.s Georgian ^b-A 



preposition + the objective verbal pretix of the 2nd person 
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g and not s9a = two prepositions se + da : Georgian 


-^ocDi) s6a-vida 




he came down, etc. These are 


tlie prepositions which may correspond to Sumerian 
infixes ra, hi, da, ta in the sense explained above. But 
Georgian, Lazian, etc., have a great number of other 
prepositions which express all other meanings of Sumerian. 

M; da, ta, which are lost now by Georgian & and 

da, and also various shades of the meaning of, the 
verb. We shall not enumerate these Georgian simple and 
compound verbal prepositions, since they are not of the 

Sumerian m, da, ta. Yet I should 
mention one more Georgian preposition which seems to 

be compo.sed of three simple preposition'^ : ^cnbSoo- = 


same origin as 


"^^4- + 9fY>.- sdoAiio 


k + da 4- mo = from above + 
down + in our direction : really Georgian ^cnb9oo--’^o^b 

.vdarno-vida means “lie came from + down + to us ” (from 
a tree or from a city, etc.). 

Compound Verbs . — The compound verbs in Sumerian 
are derived from the combination of the "words for eye ” 

(d), etc., 

with a verb of action ; igi-gar = to see, i.e. to use the 
eyes : hi-tug = to grasp, i.e. to open the hand, etc. We 
liave exactly tlie same compound \mrbs in Georgian, 
especially derived from the combination of the word for 

“hand”, etc., with a verb of action: l^qfno-^oo-rob qel- 


(igi), “ head ” (sag), “ mouth ” (ka, gu), “ arm ” 


icO(pa = to act (hand + to make), 


-t 


rob qel-qda 




to raise the prayer (incantation, or simply speech + to 
make), etc. In Georgian also the prefixes are placed 
between the verb and internal object. Sumerian galu-tu-ra 

eye upon the sick man = 
he beheld the sick man. Here igi is an internal object 
and gahi-tu-ra an external object. The verbal prefi.x an 


igi-im-raa-an-sig = he cast (his) 
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•2;i 


reproduces igi (the direct ohject), ?/i« tlie external indirect 
object, and im the subject. In Georgian not all tliose 
elements are reproduced b\' the prefixes, since many of 
them have already disappeared in the Georgian prefixed 
conjugation in general, but some of them are reproduced : 


Georo'iaii 


-o-D-L/tb'S qd-v-h-kav — 1 acted: v 


th 


t 


subject^ li = tlie direct object (reproilucin<^ eitlicr internal 


or external 



}ct) : ^ 



Vf. 





fje-ti4>chis — thou hast no power ( — n«>t 



1 1 and 


to reach ) ; 



onlv the lon-ical 





thee + 


ect ]s 




Examples of 


reproduced by the objective prefix 

compound verbs of the 
when the compcnmd verb acipiires the power of acting 

■ upon the external object, occur in (.feorgian also 


class ('Lang« 




very frecjuentlt'. Indeed, sucli an exact distinction between 
the compound verbs of the first and second classes cannot bt‘ 
estahlislied in Georgian as in Sumerian. In the Georgian 

qel-h-kucp-s, h may represent tlm 

direct internal object and some direct external olject 

The Sumerian 


as 



rather this 




• « 




the kinn-. 





ir/i - ne- ne - in -gar-ri-i\s- ma' = 
may correspond to the Geoigian 

gidisqma-v-li-kav tiUkva igl = I under- 
stood that word = the voice of the heart 4- I + it -f to 
make -f- tliat word ; li here represents the 
“ that word.” 



ect. 


The 



d me 


to he . — The verb me = to be, the 




essential element of which, va,. appears in the emphatic 

dm according to Langdon, mav be 

with a Georgian decayed verb This 

is no longer employed in Georgian as an independent 

meaning is “to make”, not exactlv“to be 


verb. 
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but it is higblj’ probable that in primitive Georgian it 
had also the meaning of to be ”, as we shall see later on. 
There are in Georgian no forms derived from the root 


0 


-mu 'tm-me 


this man is the son of my hand, son of my 


3, ^ 



ro on, h, V, 


in 


Georgian and Lazian (also Mingrelian) the part of 
auxiliary verb in the conjugation. It is suffixed to the 
verbal thema, first of all to the forms of the present, 

= I pour 


imperfect, etc. : Georgian 


am 







h-tar-uon 


I write, I am writing, etc. ; Georgian v-kl-av 


DOS 


I kill, I am killing, but also 



o- 


321-3 


-un vi-kl-vi 


passive, I am in a state of being killed; 

'la-ked-eh = I make, I am making, but also passive 

- o'bo v-ked-d-ebi = I am in the state of being 


3-33 


cn- 


'?-3 


made. This passive 


significance 

o 


of the element h, v 


ineaninor 




shows clearly that it must have had primitively also the 

to be”. Then note Georgian infinitives or 

-nb kl-va = to kill, the killing ; ljlb-9b 


verbal nouns ; 


32^-3 


sq-rm 


to pour out, the pouring out; Qocn-n'Sb ke6-eba 



to make, the making. Lazian ro-^^-b^‘^ ord-a^u 
to let grow, the growing : co-3o^-b9^ odir-amu 

O ^ w w 

to see, the seeing ; Mingrelian 9o^-bQ^b clir-a^a = to 




see, the seeing ; 




b kvil-oia = to kill, the killing 


( here m, b 4>> u). I think, besides, that this remarkable 
\'erbal root is preserved in Georgian also in the following 

forms: (a) In the abstract nouns with the suffix co-'bb 
oba : ^b0-co-'bb kad-oba, Lazian ^co-‘^-ro-*^b kod-oba = 
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tlie manliness ( = to be a man 1), etc. (Jj) In the nouns of 

* 

purpose : sa-kl-nv-i = tliat wiiicli is to be 

killed, etc*, (c) In Llie noun.s derived from the participle 


active and passive : 
killing, na-Jd-av-i 


o in 


-Id- 


ar-i 


he wlio is 


what has been killed ; 


e tc. 


:V great number of such and other nouns w 




clement m, h, cf>. u, v occur in Georgian, Lazian, and 
3Iingrelian, and therefore we sliall not euuuierate them. 
Sumerian formed with tlie aid of the verl:» me the 







this participial conjugation being particularly fretiuerit in 
dependent clauses. In Georgian we have analogous 
constructioins, and I think that this dorj-ini-ine — < 
and the Sumerian construction with emphatic dra employed 
after finite verbs may correspond to the Georgian verlial 
construction w'itli nm, aip, eh, etc., sutfixed to tlie verl.»al 
tliema : Sumerian ih-[/irr-iu-d.m = \ie lias made: Georgian 

r-a-sq-<nn = I am pouring out : Lazian 

'^-^b6r)-'^3 h-far-mm — I am writing, etc. It is also 
very interesting that Georgian, Lazian, and 3Iingreliari 




a I ' 


to be. wliicli is a necessarv 


instrument for the formation of \arious 



forms. 


b a 



And the abbx*eviated b6o-lj ar-s = it is 
same function as Sumerian dm, im, um directly attached 
to a noun : Sumerian ki—hc-hl-irn — it is a lamentation ; 

Geortrian revO^o^o-b tlrili-a — id. Sumerian 

inii-hi a-ba-dm, har-miL-m a-ha-dm = before me who is ? 




heliiiid me ■who is ? 


Georgian 











oG uoGb-b 






o 


Gib-b dems ahan vi 





-a 



(1) 




J It 


tve. 


It would seem 



id. 

the 


Sumerian imperative differed completely from the Georgian 
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imperative. Still, we can perceive some analogies : firstly, 
that Georgian can also express on some occasions the pure 
imperative of direct command by the simple verbal root. 
Sumerian e-ninnu an-ld-da inu-a mingirzu zag-sal — 
Euinnu, built in heaven and earth, 0 Ningirsu, glorifj^ ! 
Georgian •' Then the Georgian imperative 

proceeds also with prefixes, though in the Sumerian post- 
fixed imperative the verbal root comes first and the particles 
follow after, a tiling which never happens in Georgian. 
Sumerian gar-inu-tin-ra-ah = return him unto (his god). 

= slay him ! Here the 


Georo’ian 9 


mo-h-kal 


prefix precedes the verbal root. 

(2) Optative of wish and intention, oonditional and: 
future emphatiG with gen, ge, etc. — In Georgian, Min- 
grelian, and Lazian the optatives, conditionals, and futures 
are formed in quite another way, having special verbal 
forms for these moods and tenses : but in one case the 
particle gen, ge, used in Sumerian for the future emphatic, 
conditional, and optative, may be compared with Min- 

grelian and Lazian emphatic article ^oo_ qo. This particle 

is always prefixed to all pronominal pi-efixes in the verb, 
like Sumerian gen, ge. It communicates more force to 
the moment in which the action is performed, and is used 
particular! 3 ^ in the aorist, but also in other tenses. The 
phenomenon of the vowel harmon}’- which accompanies 
the u,se of gen, ge in Sumeidan is also to be observed in 

In general, as far as Sumerian 


Mingrelian and Lazian. 


gen, ge has emphatic force, it corresponds to Mingrelian 

and Lazian ^co- qo. Sumerian e-a-ni . . . gu-nno-na-du = 

his temple verilj' I have built for him ; e-mu-du-da 
iti-bi ga-ra-ah-sig = to build 


I will give thee. 


I 


Mingrelian ^ 


my temple verih' a sign 
co--^-co-^^n qo-v-ordi — 


used to be, gi-v-kide{ni) = (if) I was 

(subjunctive past); here qi is used instead of qo, 
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because of tfie i of v-kide{ ji i). Xote also tbe use of ao in 

J 

the followiiis: Miucrrelian forms : 


d 

cJ 



if I lav down 


if I sh; 





qo-via-(jveuiida s = 

ma-gvenu = (y^riW) I will have; etc, Heie all 
i\Iingrelian forms can Ije used without qo. and they will 
preserve their senses of the conditioiia 1, fut; tires and optative. 
Imt tlie use of qo is usual in those moods and tenses, its. 

J 




I will have, and in the future enndiatit 


ma-gvenu = 

qo-raa-{jven u 
in Lazian 


verilv I Avill ha,ve. Th 


t 

ft 




its ex; 



the 


satiie 



In 


Georgian the particle on ki corresponds to Lazian a,iid 





0 , livu it is ahvavs used independent! v 

V i V 




and has the sense of “certainlv ''verilv'’. Geoisdnn 

IT . • 

o b /'‘f iar<d = certainly (verily) 1 will go. 

variant of this I’i must Ik*, as far as 1 k'now. the {air 

qne, dial. qe, employed vm-y often in tlie 

Georgian provinces of Imereti (qd) and Eata, (qrd). To the 





bumenan onu-ni e dingtr-ra-na-fa dub-tf.i {fc-ihi-fa-gor — 
mav^ his name from the liouse of his trod, from tlit.^ tablet 


ri-daff-o 


be removed, and rM-cm-ao-iur-iur de-e-n-im- 
la-bi nui-uii-kur-e = if I say, I will not enter into it, its 
beauty consumes me (ge of)tative and (hqge) eonditiona] >. 
may correspond in i\Iingrelian and Lazian 



con- 


structions witli and without 


ro- 


•ptatiN'e and 




conditional. The etymology of these particie.s t 
DO hi (also g/q qi'e) 


co- 



lt is 


ver\ 



indeed to at 


to them the {primitive sense of 





7 ? 


like bunierian f/fu ( 


since we 




) 


to be 



in Georcfiau bo di. wduch denotes tin 
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multitude of a people, and therefore also serves 


as 


etiinicon : 


^ 3 


CO- 




o 


JwUqi 


a Colchian, 


o 


• • 


rnes-qi 


u ^ ^ yj 

a 3Ieschian, etc., this b q being also the plural 


ending of the 3rd person in the Svanian verb and 







but I do not think that 


3 

^ ^ -vv- ou 

liave anything to do with bo, b, H 






b qi, q, gwa, 


qwa. Besides, that the Sumerian verbal prefix ge is 
derived from the verb gen — to be abundant, seems to 
me a little doubtful. 

(3) Independent Conditional. — Like^ Sumerian, in 
(ieorcfian also the coni unction 




a con- 


ditional sense, though it is usually employed for the 
temporal clauses. This Georgian fYj-cooli odes is the 


. ^3 

.same word, we think, as the Sumerian lulda, uda 
and the temporal tul = when. Indeed, G 


if, 



when, if, the root 




being evidently 


co- 


Sumerian ud-da nm-m-sam . . 



od. 


lal-ma u-na-diig 


if he buy (a mule) let him say to him “ pay me ” ; ud-da 
enim-ha hi-ni-bal-e ^^his-gal en-lil-ld . . . ge-suS = if, 
he revokes his oath may the great net of Enlil . . . 

overwhelm him. In Georp-ian co-rooli Sco-uoraoll odes 


^3 


^3 


movides means ‘-'when he will come”, “when lie comes”. 

✓ # 

but also “ if he comes ”, etc. But to express this same 
conditional Georgian employs another particle, Ou, 

with conditional and indicative. Georgian o bl/rSx nlk> 



0 


63 


<go0o Ou gasteqa <hi6i — if he has broken the oath, and 


in 


pasfe^cfes <f)iesa 
the case that he breaks the oath, etc. To the sense of 
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Suiiieriaii til (>- <) or tal ('1) conditional corresponds also 
s same Georgian 001 ^ du. But this latter is very 
obscure in its etyniologv. It is verv teinptino- to consider 

^ C? V i C' ■ 


co-ro-^b 


vsign for ud (^f) has also another phonetic e<juivalent, tii, 
which corresponds exactly to the Georgian or-^ 6ii, hut 

nothing for certain can he said about tlieni, since the 
Sumerian tu has never been found in tlie cuneiform texts 
instead of ud. 

Tenses. — In the formation of tlie teases also only one 
analogy can he noticed in Sumerian and Georgian. That 
is the plural ending of tlie 3rd person e-ne, ne for the 
present and the*future, and es for the past, in Sumerian, and 

til tlie eomsonant n in the present, 1‘iiture. 
es especially in the aorist, in Georgian. 
Sumerian nam-^xg-ga rnu-tar-ri-B-a -uc na-mit-do.-n l-Ud- 
c-?ie = the destin}' which they liave decreed may they not 
cliange ; sib udii-sig-ka-ge-nc . . . azag Jn-gnr-ri-e.^ — 
the shepherds of the wool-hearing slieep . . . returned 


etc., and nil 



money, etc. Georgian 


slay, 


0^ 


en 


thev 


h-Jdav-d-en = they were slaying, 


mo-h-ld-es = tliev slew : Ij 


8-ter-en 


thev 


wr 





3^ 


they will write, VbjGo-so-jG sder-d 
writing, hut rab-b-^^tio-nlj da-s~dr-es 


en = tliev M'erc 


tliev wrote. 






kvilu-na — thev slav, 

^ A : 



cr^ 


will slay, but 


00 S 0 



00 


!?-a 


b kvilun-d-es = they were slaying, 

^S-jG v/ni-an 
ae-'u = tliey w'ill write. 


do-Kvil-es — they .slew. Lazian 


^btiobGq-G 
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but 



taritm-t-es 


they 


were writino-, 

C5 ^ 




^1/ far-es = the 3 ^ wrote. Now, as to the etymology 

^ en and olj es, we know 


of those Georgian endings 


qG^, bG^ 



8rd person, of pronominal origin. As to 




ea, I think 


that it i.s also of pronominal origin in the languages of 
the Georgian group, though for the Lazian 




ea 


Professor N. Marr considers it as a decayed verb with 


t 


a 


to be (L.G. § 70, 6), and for the Georgian 



ea he considers this same 




pronominal suffix of the 3rd person (OT, tab. ix). What- 
ever its origin may be, its correspondence with the 
Sumerian es is striking, and therefore we have compared 

es and tlie Sumerian es. Besides, the 


a^ 


origin of this latter is also wholly obscure. 

Negative Particles. — (1) nu. To this Sumerian mo 


correspond the Georgian 




mo, 


Mingrelian 



Lazian 9co- mo. and Svanian Gico-S, G'm9 



nu, 



nom, nurn. 


Georgian, Lazian, and Mingrelian have also 


another 


bGob 



b^ 


var. 


Lazian ubGo 









b var, va. em 



bcno, ’2bcnco- 



b^ 
b^b 



cno 


3 


•a 


is employed with the indicative and subjunctive, and the 
imperatives can be formed in their negative forms also 

Avith the negative b^b ara 4- subjunctive, and Avith G^^^ 

mo -1- indicative and subjunctive. Sumerian di-kud-a-na 
ko-mo-hal-e = one does not eliange his decision ; sag-ga-ni 
nu-mu-z 2 i = its meaning I know not. Sumerian negatives 
■nu, nam, employed only with reference to the future : 
igi-na-si-har-ri = may he not look upon it; gasan-bi-ta 
nam-rna-ra-e = unto the queen let none ascend, Georgian 
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na khlai 



q - iliUN 0 

dcY)-3:)f^b (( 


in 

.shiv (him) not. hut al.so ino 



.(,o, = 1(1.. bfrib ntiro-lj 


o ra 



it not be, may it not bi*. iVIiiiyrelian ’^bfV) 9o 
jiiuju ~ I luiA'e not, imt Som-g 



^7) 


nil iimjn 


et lilt 


9 


d 


ro-Groob 


Gm 9 








£?a 


nil iiiqo'niiis = imiv I not have. 


CT- 


brv) 9£'CO-Gco-mb ar rnqoi 



it I had 


not = MiuLO-elian G'-m 9onn'mrooco- itn mhjadko, etc 



y' 





^b6o o^brr>'-^9 I'ar bfarum — I write not. but 

CO- ^btbbG mn taran — let them not write, 9 ro- 
bb"^Qbcn ino (jnJlcuB = do not dio-. Svanian Gco -9 boG 




.s 




n ora 



alati 


do not do 



etc. 


( J 


1911, 0. Wardrop’s “ Eng^liish-Svanetian 
p. 017.) 



arv 


• * 

» • 


(2) hara. Thi.s bora is a verv interesting- Sumerian 

V 





Mincrrcdian and Lazian 

o 




hara is derived from tire noun hor = side, outside, and 
thus ttto’o acquired tlie meanino; of the adverb Ix-side ", 


a 


on 


the 




of tlie 






^ nieariintis arose 


“without”, “in lack of”. From 

# 

the negative optative particle hara. We think that the 


. ve7^ i 



' / ' 

etymology of Georgian bdnb, 

Lazian f^aine as for Sumerian bai'u 

derived from bar — side. Indeed, as w'e have alreadv 

' V' 

mentioned, the word for “side” and “flank” and “rib” i.s in 

n 

Georgian 3Iingrelian (and also Georgian ) 


0 ' . 

qver-di. These Georgian (jier and yver may 
be the same root as Sumerian hayr. We think they are 
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really all the same words, as we shall see more clearly in the 
Suraerian-Georgian Vocabulary. And, just like Sumerian, 
Georgian and Lazian-Mingrelian derived from this noun 


the negative 




ara = not, Mingrelian-Lazian 


var = id., Georgian 



^ . 



b^ 


vei 


id. (and perhaps also (1) 


the adverb o b^-^^ ^ outside, ('2) the preposition 



b^-(Ob gar-da 


beside, (3) the noun ^b^ n kar-i 


the door, etc. (see pp. 810-11 above), and also different 
other nouns, adjectives, etc. Perhaps the Georgian, 

Mingreliaii, Lazian, and Svanian negative prefix ^ u 


(Svanian also 




ur) is also of the same origin ; 


“3'3V 





\yithout man, 





cv% u-Sno 


without beauty, ugly, etc. Georgian brob am has also 
the same negative optative force as Sumerian hara : 
Sumerian gir-ne-ne gir-a-ni-ta ha-ra-a-teg-ga-e-ne = th.e\v 
feet to his feet let tliein not bring nigh ; ki-sur-ra . . . 
ha-ra-mu-hal-e = the boundary let him not cross over ; 


Georgian 9^ ^b^ 


9o^OOO 


'^nGo nob b^b 




O^D^Ob >^0 




G^o'Ro9llb o b^n^ 


5 




me var u<f)ali gmer&i Seni da ara ikvnen (subjunctive 
expressing the negative optative) senda gmerdni udgoni 
Bemsa garek = the first commandment of Moses. The 

Georgian ver has the sense of "not being able”; 



b^ = I dp not take, but ^omn'2) 


ver vigeb — I cannot take. 




VI. Conjunctions 

Georgian conjunctions are certainly more numerous 
than Sumerian conjunctions, and their usage is also 
different in the great majority of cases, but still even 
in this domain we can make the following remarks : — 

O 
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1. Ill Georgian, Minffrelian, and Lazian the most 

O' O ^ 

frecjuently and couimonly ernploN'ed copula is Georg-ian 
coi) da and Mingrelian-Laziari noro- do. 







ahvavs 


between two nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. And this da 
(Mingrelian-Lazian ^co- do) corresponds exact!}' to the 

I 

Sumerian da, thougli this latter is suhixed, as sd-tar 
an-Jci-da = judge of heaven and earth thou art; 


‘Jdn riid-if. azag-me-a-bi-da-ta. = with 



na zaj-gin-na 

lapis lazuli, glowing gold and with silver, etc. Georgian 


5'6 


o poS ^5^0 JcaBi da qali 



man and woman ; 


Mino-relian acn-lio coco- JcoOi do osurl 



id.. 


u 




cl 



tl 


inherent 



arv 


etc. The Sum(?i.'ian po.sttix dii 
force of as.sociation i.s employed witli the 
Sumerian conjunction hi and also alone to indicate 
co-ordination. That is this da which may eorrespeond 

to the Georgian copula da. 

2. ud. The Sumerian ud, udda corre.spond to the 


Georirian ovro-nll 


od-et 


when, as we liave alreadi' 


^ - 

mentioned above. Idie root of the Georgian odes is 
od > lid. Odes .seems to be the adverbial form = od-es — 
at the time, used afterwards as conjunction. Sumerian 
-ud . . . namdugai ladaru-rua e-na-siani-ma-a — 


when Enlil gave him the sovereigntv 

W O V 


of the land. 


Georgian Soo-liuo 



^3 



7)333 


oo^b ''U 



ocnb 


•odes ynoqvide sii4>evida .kmi6a = when Thou comest in 
Thy glory. 

The second part of the Sumerian compound con- 
junction en-udda corre.spond s to the Georgian root 


id, wliich i.s of the same origin as the verbal root 



vid 


to go, no doubt connected with Georgian co- 


•od{es) and Sumerian ud 



Therefore we have Georo-ian 


JRAS. 1914 » 
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vid-re 


Sumerian en-udda 


as long as 


(Georgian also “ until”, “up to”, and the comparative 
“• than ”) ; Sumerian en-e ud-da al-til-la nam-raag -zu 
ge-ib-hi = as long as he lives may he speak of thy great- 

0 / 


•«. t''* 



Georgian 




e u ro-Qj o 


63 a 



ljb 0 ^o^b^b^ vire 


IjbrS^o^nrnb 




( vid-re) doBqalvar, geico(^i satirlad da sathivarad 
(Sh.R. 1284, 4) = as long as I live it is sufficient that 
tliou weepest for me and sufFerest because of me. 

Sumerian enna-enoia correspond to the Georgian 


b 


an-an 


, bG^'Cfi-^G^'ai anu-anu — either, or. But in 





Georgian bft an, bG^^ an-a are always'* employed inde- 
pendently : Sumerian lil-ud-tar-en-na hal-Hl-la-en-na 
ki-el-ld-en-na = either the demon Ul-ud-tar or the leal- 

Ullu or the maid (of the wind): Georgian bG'^ 
^bG^^^G^'2>b, bG^ 9n)7b 9n ljb9b^n ami niomBes 
(jiinhiirneba, anu niiia me samari (Sh.R. 15, 4) = let 

(her) give me either the healing (of my sickness) or the 
eartli to be buried. 

VII. Adverbs 

4 

The ordinary qualifying adverb is formed in Sumerian 
by means of the suffix Sil attached to the adjective : 
Sumerian dingir lu-gal-lu dumu-a-ni-sd su-har-zid-zid- 
de htvr-e-es sa-ra-da-gub = the god of the man for his son 
to acconn 



faithfully the absolution humbly stands 
before thee. In Georgian such adverbs are formed also 

by suffixing b^ ad to the adjective : ^b^^-o karg-i 

Jearg-ad = well. But in Mingrelian and 


yS,.-bjo 


Lazian we have exactly the saipe formation of qualifying 
adverbs. “ Without the consonantal element the Tubal - 
Cainian character of the dative serves for the formation 
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O D 


of tlie ad verbs, ’ says Professor Marr ( L.G. 
And tin's consonantal eluiracter is just ^ 


L CO- (K 


s CO- 




§ In, ^ti- 
the vowel 


OS' nuist have been 


the ending of tlie primitive TubaPCainian adverbs. 


But the vnodern Lazes 


azes sav' 






-cr>-. aia.-o. w 


/erv, greatlv, 


i adjective being ^o^-n ( 


lid- 


great. We liave the same in Mingrelian : (hj 


o’ood 




^ 1 * 

onO"CO- cujtr- 


well 


/ n- 


]\Iin!j.re!iuii has 


ah 




another form of adverbs with the ending b|j as : 


-5 


SQva m<i 




beautiful! v 


mid-as = quid 
tlie ablative ease-ending 


quick] V, etc. We uia\’ inention also 


T] ^ * '^1 

d ^n. d 


• r 

■116 — 


with, as tar as the ablative lias an advei’bial nmaning. 
Among tlie simple adverbs we mav mention onlv an 

A V C 

interrogative adverb. Sumerian my ^ wliere ? when? 
which mav correspond tv> o3q tirte — w here ? in Svanian, 


m* 


% 


But first oi all the above-inentiuntal likeness of Sumerian 


sA and Laziau co- 3 oh Alingivlian ^\} os. is striking. 

This is more important, because of the regularity of the 
use of the .s, s element in formation of ad\'erlis, tiiaii the 
likeness of Sumerian me and Svanian iaie. which mav be 




Thus, in all parts of speech Sumerian and Georgian 
have many sti'iking common features, as we ha\’-i; seen 


f rum tlnb 


Naturail V there are also 


uianv 

V 


things which separate Georgian and Sumerian completely. 
But what is eommou to them enables us, I tliink, to 


attribute to them botli an origin from 

o 

linguistic stem. It must not be forj^otteu 

O CD 


some comraon 
that Sumerian 


was spoken thousands of 


years 

V 


before' our era, and 


Georgian, on the other hand, must have 

O' ^ 


undergone the 

CD 
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influence especially of Semitic languages, since it seems to 
be an historical truth that the Georgian people sustained 
a terrible struggle with Semitic peoples and have migrated 
during the centuries through the whole of Armenia and 
Asia Minor before being established at last in the 
Caucasus. The almost incredible stability of the Georgian 


language is astonishing when we compare it with Armenian 
or Greek. Relatively, Georgian has preserved its primitive 
purity and originality so well that its comparison with 
the languages of other living linguistic groups is as 
difficult as the comparison of Sumerian itself with 


various languas:es. 


It is for this reason that Georgian 


lias been declared by scholars a separate and independent 

1, belonging to some primitive independent group 
of languages. But this “ independent group ” of Georgian 
lano’uao’es has much in common with Sumerian — this still 
more puzzling riddle of modern philology — and owing to 
the extraordinary 


stability of Georgian 


alone we can 


to-day reveal its similitude with Sumerian, extinct many 
centuries B.C. We have seen this likeness when comparing 
their grammars, and we shall find it still more striking 
when we come to compare the roots of their words in the 
second part of this work. 


II 


M'OTES ON SIE AUREL STEIN’S COLLECTION OF TIBETAN 

DOCUMENTS FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 


Bv THE Rev. A. H. FKAXCKE, Rh.D. 

r p HIS collection of ancient Tibetan documents, of which 

I have been engaged in preparing an inventory under 
an arrangement sanctioned by the India Office, contains 


close on two thousand pieces, none of tliein probably of 
a later date than the ninth century A.D., and is certain to 
shed a flood of rftiw liglit on Tibetan arelufologv, liistoi'v. 
grammar, culture, religion, and folklore. Most of the 
documents were found at two .sites, viz. Miran and Alazar- 
tagh. Miran i.s situated a few mile.s south of tlie westernmost 

o 

end of the present Lop-nor marshes, while Mazar-tagh is 
a low loarren ridge rising in tlie middle of the Taklamakan 


desert, on the left bank of the Kliotan River. In Ins 
.Ruins of Desert Cathay, vol. i, pp. 350 serp}., 439 .seqq., 
Sir Aurel Stein has described the remains of the ruined 
fort whicli yielded these Tibetan records at the former site. 
For an account of the excavations which bnought to light 


Tibetan and other documents in abundance from the 
refuse-layers adjoining the small ruined station on tlie 
Mazar-tagh hill, vol. ii, pp. 417 seqq., may be consulted. 

The documents were in both localities found .scattered 
among the abundant deposits of refuse resulting from 
prolonged occupation by a Tibetan garrison. In part they 
may represent the last remains of ancient archives. That 
the Tibetans of the seventh and eighth centuries kept 
archives is made probable by the word yig-dka.r-ccuj, 
register of letters,” which occurs in the documents. The 
word “ register of debts ” is also found in one of the 


documents. 
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Altliough many of the documents, especially the wooden 
ones, are in good preservation, the number of those wliich 
contain a fuller connected text is rather small. Of most 
of tlie documents on paj)er one-half only has been preserved. 
As Dr. Barnett, of the British Museum, observes, this fact 
reminds one of a custom in ancient Eui’ope, accordino- to 
wliich tallies were cut in two and eacli party received one 
half of the stick. Most of the wooden documents are 
labels containing addresses. These labels were probably 
tied to the various packages on transport of provisions or 


other articles. Otlier short wooden documents which were 
apparently used by tax-collectors on their journeys to the 
taxpayers are of a similar character, viz. they do not 
contain much besides personal and local names. All these 
documents, however, yield a v^ery rich harvest of ancient 
Tibetan names, local as well as personal, and it will take 
us a long time before all the local names have been 
identified or all the personal names have been properly 
grouped. In a number of cases, of course, we cannot yet 
decide whether a now unknown name is of local or 
personal character. 

At first sight the names give the impression that Tibet 
must have undergone great changes since the time when 
they were recorded. The Tibetan names of the pre.sent 
day are mostly Buddhist, and may in almost every case be 

as regards their meanincr. It 

i>s surprising to find tliat a great number of the names con-^ 


tained in the Stein Collection do not show their si crnificaiice 
so readily. They consist partly of syllables which have 
been lost to tlie Tibetan language during the last twelve 
hundred yeai's. Such, syllables are : hsher, gsas} hong 

(or Ichong). The meaning of the syllables rma and onyes 
is also uncertain, althougli rma be connected with 
vma-hya, peacock, and myes with mes-'po, forefather. 


^ gSas seems to be aBonpo deity. Shrines of are mentioned in 

the Bonxjo chronicles, tensed by Dr. Laufer : T'oimg-Pao, voL ii, No. 1. 
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In the following some specimens of names occurring in 
the Stein Collection are mveu : — 
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Compounds with Idu, naga : Klu-bzang, Klu-rma, 
Klu-gang, Klu-rgyal, Klu-sgtv, Klu-sgra, Klu-gso, Khi- 
nya, Klu-legs, KLu-gsas, Klu-bzher, Klu-rton, Klu-brtan, 
Klu-zigs, Klu-srong, Klu-sto, Khi-gtsug. 

Compounds with stag, tiger : sTag-bzher, sTag-bzang, 
sTag-sgra, sTag-stag-rtsan, sTag-soiya, sTag-gung, sTag- 
dge, sTag-d{pal-leg8, sTag-sJcyes, sTag-sras. 

Compounds Muth khro, anger : Khro-htsan, Khro- 
bzang, Khro-lha} 

Compounds with btsan (or brtsan), strong, majestic: 
IHa-brtsazi, Kkro-bisan, hTsan-gsum, bTsan-gzigs, gSas- 
btsan, nnDo-brtsan, Dro-brtsan, Khri-btsan. 

Compounds with khri, throne : Khri-gzigs, Khri-bzher, 


Khn 




l 


Khri 


Compounds with dpal, glory ; dPal-bzher, Nyi-d 2 Ml- 
bzang, dPal-griib, dPal-gyi-rin-chen, dPal-khri, dPal~ 
kong, ’ aJam-dpad , sTag-dp>al-legs, 

Compounds with ’abrug, dragon : ’aBrug-legs, ’aBrug- 


IHa 


sPreu- 


Compounds with spireu, monkey : IHa-spre, 
ph7'ttg, sPreu-rgan, sPreu-thse, ’0-nal-spre. 

Warrior’s names are the following: sTag-dpd-legs, 

br-hero : dGra-adul, subduer of enemies ; Khra- 


stag-chung, falcon, little tiger; dGra-dog-rje, lord over' 
the terror of the enemies ; Ra77i-p[h]ags, high courage ; 
Pho-gseng, male lion. 

Wong, the name of a Tibetan tribe, is also found in 
several compound names ; for instance, Wong- adus, 
dGfi-ldong, Wong-bzang. But we do not yet know 
whether they are local or personal names. 

The following names appear to be of foreign origin : 
Jir-kin, Du-ron, Kho-mo-cin, Ho-'pe^iq, An-oohan tthe 


Chinese Amban ?), Se-kyo-yo, Ti, Bo^Rod, Lo-lo, A-ona-cha 


^ Several Bonpo deities have names composed with the syllable khro. 
There are four great Khro-ho, 
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(this corresponds to the modern Tibetan pronunciation of 


1 


Ahmed Shah ). 

✓ 

Although not a single roval name has as yet been found 

^ O V V 

among tlie names of tlie Stein Collection,- several of tlie 
names are of historical interest, as tliev agree with 
ministers’ names cdven in the old stone-edicts of IHasa. 


rry 


(See Lieut.-Col. Waddell’s edition in the JR AS. 1910, 
1911.) Thus the names of the famous mini.sters rJe-hlas 
and sTacj-sfjra, of the Potala inscription of a.d. 780, are 
repeated!}' mentioned on documents of the Stein Collection. 
The same iruiv be said with recard to tlie ministers 
Khri-hzlier and sTa.g-hcher of tiie Potala inscription of 
A.D. 704, and .several names of ministers occurrinc in the 

' o 

inscription of 4.D. 783. As i-egards the names on the 
stone-edicts, they are cenerally compiounds of personal 
names and clan-names. Tlie Stein documents, on tlie 
other hand, generally give only the piersonal names, at 
any rate in all those cases when a famous and well-known 


minister is i 



For this reason the identitication 


of the names found in the Stein Collection and on the 
stone pillars at IHasa cannot yet be called perfect, but 
it is quite probable that both authoritie.s treat of the same 
personages. 

Although roval names are not found in the doeunients 
of the Stein Collection, several of them seem to refer to 
kings, eitlier of the whole of Tibet or of vassal states. 
The wisli “May your helmet remain tirin!'’ was addressed 
to royalty in those days as well a.s in quite recent tinie.s. 

As regards tlie religious side of the question, a good 


number of the names are of Bonpo cliaracter. I ma\ 
mention the names which contain the word IJui, god (of 
the prc-Biiddhist pantheon), and Kht (Naga ), gSas, Khro, 
as one of their compound parts. Tlie principal part of the 

[This name may be connected with the title A-//io-rhih^ attested b}- 
the Chinese historical records for the rulers of Khottin in the eighth 
century ; see Ancient Khofauy voL i, pp. ITd, 2G6, 5*23. — Sfene,] 

“ Mit-khri occurs as a minister's name. 


• Ilf 
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name o£ the founder of the Bon religion, viz, gShen-rah, 
is found, in several personal names; for instance, in 
sum-hu-, sKu-gsJmi, g Sheii-pl lan-leg s , etc. A few names 
remind us also of names occurring in the Kesar-saga, the 
old epic of Tibet. hKra-shis, the name of the smith of 
the saga, occuns among the names of the documents ; 
the same is the case with regard to Khyung-po (Garuda) 
and o'Gya-hyin (god Indra). The name Khrai-sgo of the 
documents is in all probability identical with KJirai-mgo 
of the Kesar-saga, (It must not be forgotten tliat we do 
not yet know the correct spelling of many names occurring 
in the latter.) Names whicli are compounds of kJtro or 
khrom, both meaning “anger” in certain connexions, and 
tlm name Khro-ono-cioi, remind us of Agu ■^KJiromo of the 
saga. The name Klu-sgu of the documents is probably 
identical witli the second part of the name Cu-ru-lu-gu 
of the saga. The last two syllables seem to represent 
Idu-dgu, nine nagas, and this may be the meaning also 
of klu-sgu, for prefixes may be exclianged. 

Name.s of women are extremely rare in the documents. 
rGya-ino is the name of a female slave ; mNu-ma occui-s 

once as the writer of a letter, but the word means 
“ dau<rhter-iu-]aw' 


Buddhist names are also of rare occurrence. 


On 


entering a monastery a man received a new Buddhist 
name. Thus we read that a man who was formerly 
called ’ U-tung-gscis-chung received the name Byang- 
ckuh-hhru-sliis when he entered a monastery. Other 

Buddhist names are : gZhon-nu-dpcd-gruh, sPyan-ras 
(probably), Byang-chuh, Yon-tan-seng-ge, dGe-bsnyen 
(Upa.saka), Shu-ri-hio (iitwipntvu), IHa-sbyin (Devadatta), 
rDo-rje (Vajra), rDo-rje-dgyangs, ’aJam-dpal (Mahjusri), 
Com-ldan- udas (Bhagavan), dGe-mthso'. 

Several names are of interest as liavino- been observed 


ahso in documents of Ladakh or other litei'ature. Thus 
the name g^u-sgra is found in the Stein Collection, and 
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the same name is also given in the hTsu,n-mo-hhii.4Jian!i- 
yig, which professes to date from Padinasaml>hava's time, 
edited by Dr. B. Laufer. The syllables sMer-zkang form 




part of one of the names in the Stein 
several names containincf the same svllables are found on 
the boulders near the bridge of Khalatse.^ gZhon-nu-dpcd- 
griib, n, name occurring in the Stein Collection, remiiuls 
us of the famous monk gZhon-nit-diial, whose name 
occurs in many works of Buddliist churcdi-historv. ddie 

t/ ^ 

name ’ aBiim-rclugs of the Stein Collection is identical 
with the second half of the name KIiri-s]rong-iih>i7n-rdv.gs, 
Avhieh is found in the sBa-lu-mkhar inscrijjtion. Anotlier 

combination, viz. the name 'aBv/m-rdugfi-ldi.ri- 
skugs, is also iound in the Stein Collection. Tlien the 
name KltJ^o-hisdn of the Stein Collection recalls the name 
hTsan-khro of the Khyiing-rang-kdigoih inscription. 



In 


raanv cases the 


s. 



iiameM nm 



IM 



connexion with 
documents is perliaps 
abrido'ed hlon. 

O 



most onlinarv title of the 





> f 


» • 


a nimister, or 



-I 


III. 



are, however, various 



S ' 


.f 


ministers, as, for instance, rJe-hlov, a high minister; Tln- 
hlon, minister of .seals; d(.Ti'a-hloii, minister of erieniies, 
probably ‘•'minister of war” : So-Uon, minister of guards; 
Khrl-hlon, throne-minister : Plivi-hlon. minister o! 
outward affairs; and Zhaug-hlon, uncle minister. 

The latter title, together Avith other similar titles, as, for 
instance, Zhamg-zhang, reduplicated uncle, vCiijd-zhii.ng. 
chief uncle, Kh/ii-gu, uncle, reminds us of the title . 
“uncle,” of the hex'oes of the Kesar-sa^a, as aa’cII as of the 
title mtvin~mo, uncle, in the ancient Ikivd liyiniia], Tlic 



Eitrhteen Soiiirs of the Boiio-na Festhal. 


?? 


In tlie old 


days it aatis apparently customary to call a superior bv 

ar name. In correspondence to the word “uncle’ 
the Avord ihsa-ho, nephcAv, is occasionally found. 



^ Historische Dokinnente voii Khalatse “ : ZDMG. Bd. Ixi 
“ Indian Antiqnarj/, voL xxxiv. 
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Other titles are ; Nang-rje-2^0, the gi.-eat man of the 
inside, wliich I have usually translated by “ Minister 
of Inner Affairs ” ; Kha-ga (modern Ga-ga), nobleman ; 
Jo-cho or Jo-co (modern Jo-bo), lord. I may note that 
in modern West-Tibetan the form Jo-jo is generall}^ used 
for noble ladies, but in the Stein Collection the title Jo-co 
.seems to refer to men; vTse-rje, high summit (the sphere 
of work of this official has not yet become plain, perhaps 
lie was a magistrate) ; Yi-ge-pa, secretary; sPyii-yi-ge-pa, 

general secretary ; gJYyer, steward; sDe-po, head of a tribe; 

* 

mKhar-pa, liead of a castle ; Khams-Jcyi-dbang-po seems 
to have been the title of the major domus who played 
such an important part in old Tibet. This title is given 
to Blon-rgyal-gSurii-bzher, the royal minister g S'wni-bzher . 

Another group of titles consists of compounds with the 
Avord djoon, master. The following kinds of dp)on have 
been noticed in the Stein Collection; Rii-dioon, perhaps 
“master of a clan” (rus); ’Og-dpon, lower officer, 
subaltern officer ; Zlving-dpon, master of the fields 
(this title is still used nowadays : a Zhing-dpon is the 
man Avho has to regulate the irrigation of the fields) 
sTong-dpon, master of thousands, colonel ; dMag-dpon, 
army officer ; dPliAing-dpon, master of the host ; Chibs- 
dpon, master of the horse ; Kliral-dpon, tax-officer ; 
dNgos-dpon, perhaps “ frontier officer ” ; the title Tlisugs- 
dpon cannot yet be exactly explained ; it may be the 
title of a magistrate. Also the title Khong-ta cannot yet 
be translated. 

As regards local names, we find a great number of 
them. The greater part seems to refer to districts or 
settlements in Turkestan and Tibet. Other countries do 


not seem to be referred to so often. The word rgya, in 
connexion Avith weights, may refer to India as well as. 
China. We read of Bod-bre and rGya-bre in the 
documents. Whilst the word Bod-bre certainly refers to 
Tibetan Av^eights, we do not yet knoAv whether rGya-bre 
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means " weights of 


ii 


Chins 




( rGyo.-nw/) or “ weights of 


India” (rGya-gar). Other foreign countries mentioned 
in the documents are the following ; Hirud inav be Herat 




in Persia ; sNa-nam is the name of Saniarkand, according- 
to Jaschke ; Sog-jw would refer to ^Mongolia ; Ho-peng 
may be in China : Mon, is the Tibetan name of the 
Himalayan districts of India. The latter nanie is found 
in several personal names, as, for instance, Mon-chung , 
Mon-hh.y i-gu-chun g. 

Looking at names referring to Turkestan, the luo.st 

C> ^ 

important identification has been that by , Dr. Stein 

r o £ 



of Moh with Lob or Lop. He says in Iris 
October 19, 1910 : JLoh-cken, ‘ Great Nob,’ wa.s probably 
the name of thek Tibetan station at Hiran. Topographical 
and archgeological reasons compel me to believe tliat Koh 



is the Tibetan attempt at reproducing an ancierrt 
name. The .same name is spelt JLo.-fo-po by HsUan-tsang, 
while Marco Polo writes Lop. N'ob-cJmng, ‘Little Nob,’ 
may be identical with Charklik (about 50 miles W.S.W. 
of Miran).” [Compare now regarding these local names 
Ruins of Desert CaiJiay, vol. i, pp>. 447 seqq.] Let me add 
that still another name referring to Nob is found in the 
documents: it is the name JLoh-shocL or ‘'Lower Nob’. 
‘‘ Three castles of Nob ” are occasionally mentioned, and 
the name of a castle situated in Little Nob was 



chung-ngii-g Yu ng-drung-rtse. 

Another local name which maj' be connected with 
Turkestan is Li. According to the dictionaries, Li is the 
Tibetan name of Khotan. I suppose tliat in tlie documents 
it refei’S to a larger tract of country. This name is not 
often found singly ; in mo.st ca.ses we find it connected 
with otlier, probably often personal, mimes. Such 
compound names are : lyi-snang, Lji-mngon , I^i-bu-god , 
Li-gos-de, Li-sJiir-de, Liddr-hod, Li-gcbig-cbad, Li-rje, 
Li-sa-bdad. The Tibetan name ffor, for Turkestan, is 
also found in the Stein Collection. 
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Tibetan local names which have become known from 
Tibetan geography occur also among the documents. 
The following may be mentioned ; rGod-tsang, IHo-hracj, 
Ifag-shod, Kliams, 'aBrom, dBus, Gliog-ro, Bu-arang-gi-sde 

(perhaps identical with Bu-hrangs, modern Purang), Hang- 
gong (Baltistan), sTong-sde (perhaps in Zangs-dkar), Ole 

t 

(very probably the capital of Ladakli, Leli — in the old 
chapters of the chronicles the spelling Gle as well as Sle 
is used for Leh). niHgaris seems to be used as a name 
of the western parts of Tibet. In the old parts of the 
chronicles it is used as a name of the West Tibetan 
Empire. Byang-iw is the name of the LHa-sa district. 
’A-zlui, a name found often in the Padmasambhava 
literature, is supposed to be identical with the present 
Gar-zha or Ga-zUa, Lahul. In the Stein documents 
’A-zha is once called rGya-la-gtogs-'pa, belonging to 


7 


'Gy a. 


The village of vGya seems to have been tlie 


capital of Western Tibet (rGya-sde) in ancient times. 

Although in many cases we cannot yet decide wdiether 
a certain name is of local or personal character, a good 
number of local names are furnished with the attributes 
t<de, province, or o'tse, summit, and thereby sufficiently 
characterized. The following are some of the names 
furnished with the syllable sde : Bro-thaanis-hyi-f^de, 
Lang-myii-sde, Byan-2')o-rgod-lding-gi-sde, Nyen-har- 
gyl-sde, 'aBrong-tsams-kyi-sde, ’aBzom-smad-hyi-sde, 
Tkong-kyub-lcyi-sde, KJirom-legs-hyi-sde, Ngani-rii-pag- 
gi-sde, Bhang-sde, ’O-thsol-gi-sde, sFy i-rtsang-gi-sde, Yel- 
rab-gyi-sde, niNy al-hai-sde , Khri-dang-gi-sde, sKya- 
atod-gi-sde, Khri-boms-ky i-sde, Nag-shing-g i-sde. 

The following are some of the compounds with rise, 


s 


I Hi 


rise, mI)ong-rtse, Chu-rtse. 

Fairty often local and personal names are found 
combined, and experience has shown me that in such 
cases the first name is always the local, and the second 
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the personal name. The first local name is to he taken as 
the birth-place of the person mentioned thereafter. La/ng- 
my i-fide-zhims--staij means “ Zh im,^-8fu{/ of the p]' 0 \-inee of 
Lang-myi ’. ’A-zha-yaruj-hre nican.s “Yany-hre of ’A-zJui”. 

Lake.s and riv’er.s do not often .seem to be mentioned. 
I have noticed the followintm mKhar-athso 
stands for ■rnKJiar-riifl^so, lake of tlie castle; Jiye-i 
mirror, is apparently tlie name of a lake, also sPrul- 




(jyi-my e-long, enchantino’ 


mirror ; 




K/i y it iig - by i-tsa - 


mthso-gong means “ upper lake of Khyung-hy i-tsal’. The 
expression Slio-rtsaiig-agram-dii means “ on the shore 
( bank) of Sho-rtsang ”. 

Tlie documents of the Stein Collection contain a o'reat 

o 

number of dates. Althoimli they treiierallv tiive the 
numbers of davs and mouths and the name of the year. 

V K ' 

they are not of much use to the liistorian, for the names 
of the rear invariably refer to the cycle of twelve vears 

V «/ V 

only. All the same, the documents furnish us with 
material to prove the veracity of the Tibetan ( Ladakhi ) 
chronicles, where we find a statement to the effect tliat the 
Chinese calendar was introduced into Tibet under Srony- 
htsan-sgam-po (seventli century). The cycle of twelve 
years was apparently all that became known to the 
Tibetans of tliose days, and we cannot help feeling 

s wlien a Tibetan chronicle, in describing the 



times between a.D. 000 and 1 , 000 , makes use of the cvcle 

? J 

of sixty years. This is the case in particular in the 
chronicles of Central Tibet, whilst the chronicles of 
Ladakh use the twelve vears’ cycle down to the fifteenth 

V 

century. It is well known that the dates of reigns given 
in the sixty years’ cycles of Central Tibetan chronicles 

V v 

are not in agreement with tlie dates given by Chinese 

c* ^ 

historians for the corresponding reigns. Nobodj’’ would 
ever doubt tlie accuracy of the Chinese statements. Thus 

V 

we are driven to believe that the dates in the sixty years’ 
cycle, referring to early times and given in Central Tibetan 
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chronicles, are fabrications of a later time, when the 
sixty years’ cycle had become known in Tibet. The 
Ladakhi chronicles, which are free from such erroneous 
dates, may be far more reliable works than the Central 
Tibetan works. 

The Tibetans of those times liad a system of twelve 
months, which were called after the four seasons : dpyid, 
.spring ; dhyar, summer ; ston, autumn ; and dgun, winter. 

Each season had three months, called the first, the middle 
one, and the last, as follows ; — 


dpyid-sla-ra-ha. 


ston-sla-ra-ba. 






’abring-po. 

mtha-chunss. 


>) 


5 > 


’abring-po. 

mtha-chunss. 


dbyar-sla-ra-ba. 


dgun-sla-sa-ba. 




>» 


’abring-po. 

mthil-chungs. 


} f 
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’abring-po. 

mtha-chunss. 


How many days each of these months was given we do 
not yet know. 

There are a few passages in the documents which seem 
to point to a difterent, perhaps more aricient, calendar, 
as follows : g Yui-lo, turquoise-year ; gShol-abor-bai-sla, 
month of putting aside the plough ; ’aTron-kong-gi-sla, 
month of diligence ; sKycdd-gyi-sla, month of sending. 

Among the complete documents we find a great number 
which apparently originated with tax-collectors. They 
are of two styles. One of them consists of tablets of 
a length of about 30-40 cm., square in section. They 
show notches at their edges, evidently intended to mark 
the number of bushels of grain contributed by various 
taxpayers. In writing, we find such words as “ barley ”, 
wheat ”, millet ”, “ grass ”, " horse-fodder ”, written close 
to the notches, whilst the names of peasants and notes 
regarding their payments are found at the other end of 


the tablet. The other kind of tax-collector’s documents 
consists of short wooden tablets, coloured red on the 
surface. The right lower corner is generally cut out 
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purpose!}^, apparently to mark them .speciallj’. They also 
show notches and short notes in writing, like the other 
kind of documents. Thus we read : “ Six hre of barley 
were not received,” and then " Eeceived later on”, or 
“ Four hre of barlev were received afterwards Some- 

V 

times we find tlie two words, huh, taxes, and tluir, free, 
and nothing else, on the same piece of wood. Then we 
may suppose that tlie person who held tlie document was 
free from taxes. 

There is another kind of document, marked by a broad 
stroke of red colour, riiuning round the middle. I have 


not yet been able to discover what these may liave in 
common. To .say that they are messages from Govern- 
ment would noi mean mucli. considering that mo.st of the 
documents are of an official character. On one of these 
documents the red stroke was apparently painted with 
blood. 

As regards the general character of the contents of the 

o w 

better-preserved documents on paper and wood, we find 
there lawsuits, inventories, distribution-lists of provisions 
or presents, demands for military assistance or for more 
provision.s, arrangements for the .service of the guards or 
sentinels, complaints that wages or rewards were not 
given, reports of illnes.s, prayers for medicine, accounts of 
debts, appointments to some post, li.sts of transports of 
arms, etc. In tlie latter lists we read of shields, bows and 
arrows, arrow-blades, arrow-fijigs, Iielmets, sworcbs, coats 


of aiuus. Tliere are 


a 


few documents which contain 


something like records of battles. These notes are, how- 
ever. not of much use to the hi.storian, as thev are 
very meagre, and cannot be dated. A note like “ The 

does not help us 
of Tibetan hi.storical 



Rong-linf/s country was 
at all at the pre.sent stage 
research. An interesting lawsuit is that about tlie .sale 
of a slave called rGyal-pIm-tsah. The price amounted 
to 8 weights of dMcir ( = dmar-ijro, red wheat ?). In 


JiiAS. 1914. 


4 
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case fclie slave should run away, the former owner was 
bound to provide another servant (slave) of tlie same 
capacity. Underneath this document as well as under- 
neath many others the names or the seals of the fort^^-foUr 
cliief witnesses {dpang-rgya) are given. These forty-four 
foi'incd a court of witnesses, and it is of interest that tlie 
number forty-four is also found as that of certain officials 

in tlie account of gjSfya-kliri-htsan-iio, in the Ladakhi 
chronicles. 

A considerable number of documents refer to the so-'pa 
(watch, spy, sentinel), i.e. to those soldiers who had 
to do military service on the frontier or (probably) in 
unreliable districts. This service had to be done in turns, 
and it was not only a round of service anrono- individuals, 
but among tribes. Whenever the term “ turn of service ” 
refers to an individual, we may be sure that the same is 
an officer. In one document we hear of two officers, who 
had exchanged their turns of service and done service 


for one another during their respective turns. 

Besides the so-pa, the documents mention the ’adrid-ha 
( = ’agrul-ha), runners, very often. I am convinced that 
these “ runners ” were postal runners. Ancient Tibet and 
1 urkestan seem to have been in enjoyment of an institution 
similar to that of present-day India, where the post- 
runners still have to do a great part of the postal work. 
Passages like the following occur repeatedly among' the 
documents: “ As the runners are just leaving, I take the 
opportunity to write 570U the following words.” Besides 
the ’adrul-ha, the bang-chen or bang-ka-jm, swift 
messengers, are occasionally mentioned. One document 
which speaks of a pho-nyct, oi‘ “ messenger is impressed 
with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost 
like a stamp insuring cjuick service. 

Several letters are of an entirely intimate and familiar 
charactei', and there is hardly a single piece where the 
peisonal tone is altogether wanting. Inquiries after 
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liealtb are found continnallv. and jov is expressed at o’ood 

i/ i 

iiGAVs or at tlie expectation to see tlie otlier s g’ood face 
(once “his face whicli looks like sun and inoon’') again. 
Good wi.she.s for Iiealth or lonc'- life ceneralle conclude tlie 

O K.- 

letters. We get the iinpre.s.sion that main' of tlie.se phra.ses 
have become conventional. There are some letfcer.s uliich 
contain nothing be.sides .such conventional plira.ses. We 
must not forget, however, tliat in mo.st ol: these letters \ve 
have before us tlie correspondence of a number of liigh 
ofiicials who may liave been closelv rehited to one another, 
besides being related to tlie roval faniilv. In Ladakh we 

know for certain that the roval familv intermarried with 

%/ 

the farailie.s of high ministers. In Ladakii tlie title or 
name htsan, hfsrm-po. would imlicate that n certain person 
was descended from the royal family. I suspect tliat all 
tho.se ministers mentioned in the documents wlio.se narues 
sliow the syllable htmu- were related to ro\"aity. But on 
the whole we get tlie impression tliat not onh' tlie liigh 
officials, but a great part of the population, knew reading 
and writing. A cook as well as a baker are found among 




le 


the addressed persons, and pea.sauts write letters to tl 
court when they wish to accuse a certain person. 

Special terras of civility found in tlie documents are 
the following ; the writer .speaks of himself as “I, a bad 
one” {bdarj-nijan-pa): he places Ids letter before tlie feet 
of the addressed person {zha-srujar seems to be an 
abbreviation of zhahs-sugar ) ; a ruler is greeted with the 
wish, “ may your helmet remain tiriii !” 

It is of interest that a number of documents contain 
fragments of the Tibetan alphabet. They may represent 
portions of copy-books used b\’ beginners in tlie art of 


re 


eadin 


cr 


and 


writing. 

o 


Tliev are, of course, 

7 7 


of great 


importance, because they belong to times not long after 
the alleged invention of the Tibetan al^ihabet by Thon-mi- 
sarnbhota. From the fragments we learn that tlie old 
alphabet was hardly ditfereiit from the alphabet of thirty 
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letters as used nowadays. There is one piece in the 
collection which contains a full alphabet, but some of the 
charactei's were omitted and added later on ; the latter 


are somewhat indistinct. It is of particular interest to 
see that the letter ha, which may be pronounced va, is not 
always placed between pha and ma, where we find it in 
the modern Tibetan alphabet, but between la and sIm (s), 


where the va was placed in the Sanskrit alphabet. 



letter ta (inverted ta) appears occasionally in the Stein 


Collection, and wa is written as a combination of ’a and 


ba, not la and ha as it is written nowadays. I shall not 

now enter into detail regai’ding palseographical questions, 

because I have treated them fully in an article on the 

Tibetan alphabet written for the Epigraiohia Indica. 

Two of the documents of the Stein Collection seem to be 

a fragment of a syllabary. They contain repetitions of 

the same consonant, furnished with all four vowel-si ons 

& 

and the Anusvara. 

A particular class of documents seems to refer to the 
distribution of fields, probably after the conquest of a new 
district. There we find personal names or titles followed 
by a numeral referring to “ cfor of field ”. The Mmrd dor 
is not known from other Tibetan literature, but it is 
evident that in the documents of the Stein Collection it 
is the name of a measure of area. As regards agriculture 

o O ^ 

the documents mentiou the following occupations : zhiTig- 
pa seems to be an ordinary field-labourer, chun-pcc is the 
person who irrigates the fields. Ploughing of the fields 
and threshing of the grain is repeatedly mentioned. 
Punislnnent is announced for all who let the water dry up 
{Ghah-rlcavi-hgyid--pa). The most remarkable discovery is, 
liowever, that maps of the fields ” {zJiing~agod = zhing- 
bkocl) are referred to in one of the documents. 

A certain number of wooden documents are furnished 
with a carefully cut socket at one end of the tablet. As 
we know from a few better preserved specimens; this 
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deepening was filled wifcli clay, and a seal Avas pi-obably 
impressed on the latter. As regards the writing found on 
these documents furnished with seals, it never contains 
much beyond addi'esses. This leads me to believe that 
Avhat remains now is never the complete document. The 
wooden boards may represent only the cover of the paper 


document which Avas originally packed betAveeri them. 


As, however, AAu-iting' material Avas rare in Turlce.stan, the 
Avooden documents Avere used several times, the old writing- 
being scratched off to make room for a new text. Thus 
the documents furnished Avith deepenings for seals may 
also have been used again for less important documents, 
and seAmral of them appear like ordinary labels. 

Paper must h^ve been a rather rare article, for we find 
it occasionally mentioned as a little present offered to the 
addressee, if the latter was in a high position. Tlie custom 
not to approach a person in a high position Avithout a little 
present Avas apparently' in vogue in those early days. 
Most of the paper documents contain different letters on 
their twm sides, and there are a feAV palimpsests in the 
collection. 


Regarding measur 


the 


following may he gathered 


from the documents : a lilud is a horse-load; a sremg seems 
to be a smaller Aveight, but it is probably more than an 
ounce, as we find it described in Jaschke’s Dictionary. 
A hre is a still smaller Aveight, 4 pints according to 
Jaschke. As stated above, there are tAvo kinds of hre, 


the bod-bre and rgya-hre, viz. the Tibetan and the Indian 
(or Chinese) hre. Also the Avord rdo-grani seems to 
signify a Aveight. Sib'er Avas probably counted by 
dhyam or bars, AA'hilst for gold and jewels the AVord sAo 


^ [Judging from the shape of these small tablets and the analogy of 
many Chinese documents of the Han period found, along the ancient 
Tun-huang Limes, it seems more probable that missives of this kind 
were meant merelv to authenticate verbal messages and orders which 
the person carrying the tablets was to deliver. — Stein.'\ 
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( = ounce) is used. Of great interest is the following- 
equation, found in one of the documents : zlio of gold 


3 zliO of silver.^ 


Among the articles forwai’ded in trade, or taken as 

taxes or as spoil of war, rve find the following mentioned; 

% 

kinds of grain are, gro, wheat ; nas, barley ; khre and 
ehi-fhse, two kinds of millet ; rta-hra-bo, liorse-buck:- 
wheat ; ’ahras nia3- stand for “rice”, although it ma3^ as 
well be translated by “fruit”; ’ahras-skam would be 
dry rice ” or “ diy fruit”; rtsa, grass or fodder, is also 
repeatedly mentioned. The words “ black ”, “ white ”, or 
“red” in connexion with kinds of grain, maj?- refer to 
black or white barley or Avlieat, or to red rice, etc. 
Favourite products of the garden were; la-pJiug, Ya.dis,hes ] 
rgun, graces; kham, dried apricots; perhaps even carrots. 
Products of the flocks were; mar, butter; tlmd, cheese; 
zhun-mar, melted butter, probably' the Indian gla ; 
dried yak-meat. I may mention that great stores of 
“ old meat ” and “ old butter ” play an important part in 
the Kesar-saga. sPod, spices, were required for the 
preparation of dishes. sKyems, beverage, is probably 
the name of the ordinary Tibetan beer prepared of green 
barley. It was required for weddings and for the New 
Year’s festival, and kept in thul (skyems-thul), leather 
bags. A particular kind of beer may have been the 
sog-skyems, Mongolian beer. Of fabrics we hear at 
least of two kinds, viz., snam, the ordinary woollen cloth 
of Tibet, and men-tkri, a kind of cloth which has not yet 
been specified. Pha-thsa seems to stand for phad-thsa, 
coarse sackcloth. Tksos-bal is probablj’ d3^ed wool ; 
gtan are carpets, perhaps the felt-carpets of Turkestan.^ 


c 


^ [Marco Polo records exactl}^ the same relative value of gold and silver 

for estern \unnan at the close of the thirteenth century; cf, ,Yule, 
Marco Polo, iii, ii, pp. 79, 95.— Sezh.] 

* [Carpet-weaving was an ancient art of Khotan ; cf. Ancient Khotan, 
i, p. 134. — Stein.'] 
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Of mineral articles tlie followino* are meiitionecl : soda- 
copper (at any rate rjaufj-hn, copper kettles), gold, silver, 
turquoises, pearls, corals. rfJzaa- .seem to Ije clay-pots ; 
but what sl'uoysi are cannot yet be decided ; it may moan 
cups or ladles. 

Looking- at the animal world, we imtice that practically 

all the animals mentioned in the documents are u.sed for 

transport. Of horses, a particular breed, that of Amdo, is 

mentioned in one of the fragments. This is of particular 

intere.st, because this breed is of great fame even 

nowadavs. Mules and donke\'s were liired out, and 

1 / 

quarrels arose about the latter. Goats, and probably 
sheep also, had to carry loads — in particular, wool. Camels, 
yaks, and oxeii are not so often mentioned. It looks a.s 
if vaks, a.s well as horses, were occasionally used for 
sacrifices. As regards horses, the local name mehihs-yon- 
gyi-sde, province of the hor.se-.sacritiee, would point in 
that direction. From some documents we learn tliat 
horses suffered occasionally from epidemics. 

Althouo'h the documents containing Buddhist literature 


are not included in the collection with whicli my inventoiy 
deals, we get a few glimp.ses at the religious state of Tibet 
in the eighth ceuturv. Judging from personal names, 

time of tlie 



Buddhism was not yet powerful at 
documents. Buddhi.st priests are mentioned oceasionalhq 
but the title bla-ma (with the feminine article rna) 


is never found. Titles like rje-hla or sku-hla may refer 
to prie.sts, hut we ai’e not certain. The most common 
title used for priests is han-de, but also dye-’adim and 
htsimd-'po, are found. Nuns are called htm-de-mo or 
btsun-mo. Other titles used for higher ranks of Buddhist 
priests are mJchan-p)0 , abbot, and chos-rje, prince of 
religion. A Buddhist temple is called yTsuy-luy-hJiciiig. 
Theg-khang-rnyiny, old house of the A-ehicle, seems to be 
tlie name of a monastery. 

The Bonpo priests were apparently known as Bon-po, 
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Iha-myi, mngan (sorcerer) ; perhaps also as gYon-len, 

the left. The latter name may refer to their 


taking 


custom to keep the honoured person or object on their 
left when circumambulating him or it. Also the Bonpo 


is repeatedly found among 


tlie 


form of tlie Svastika 
documents. 

Although a few religious charms occur in the collection, 
the om inani padme hum formula has not yet been 
discovered. Om a hum was apparently popular, and 
vadzra pani phat can also be traced. 

Religious ceremonies are referred to, but we do not yet 
know whether they were in every case performed by 
Buddhist or Bonpo priests. The word sku-rim (a religious 
ceremony in time of illnes.s, practically the exorcising of 
the .spirits in the illne.ss) is found several times. 
A sman-yon seems to be an offering to a sman or evil 
spirit ; chab-yon is a “ water offering ”. As stated above, 
yaks were apparently offered according to one document, 
and a local name makes horse-sacrifices probable. Before 
starting on a journey an astrologer was apparently asked 
to look out for a good day. A few documents seem to 
treat of religious persecution. They may refer to the 

struggle between the Buddhist and the Bonpo religions in 
the eightli century. 

The title sMan-pa may be that of a doctor. In one of 
the documents a recipe is given regarding a medicine to 
be “smeared on a corpse”, probably to preserve it. It 
consists of sheep-dung boiled with a little water “until 
it melts”, butter, barley, etc. A few names of diseases 
occur, but we do not yet know what their nature was. 
Such names are : yams, grums, gcong, ’abring-nad. 

The .style of the letters and secular documents is 
absolutely different from that of the classical languacfe as 

, o o 

it has become known from Buddhist religious literature. 
The language of the latter has practically remained 
stationary, for the fragments of Buddhist literature as 
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found in the ancient sites of Turkestan sliow tiie same 
language as the present editions of tlie hKd- agyur and 
the hsTan- agyur. The language of the secular doemuents 
of the eighth centurv, on tlie otlier hand, is full of 
constructions with the auxiliarv melds, which is vei'y 
rarely used in 



essays. From this it hecoine.s 
probable that the language of Buddhi.st literature was 
already a sacred language when it was used for the fir.st 
translations. It may liave been the sacred language of 
Bonpo literature which had been handed down orailjo 
The secular documents of the Stein Collection, on tlie 
other hand, may represent the language of daily life of 
tlie eighth century. 

*2 • 

it IS 



As regards the orthography of the 
anything but .settled. The noAvadays silent prefixes are 
written or not according to the pleasure of tlie writer ; 
thus we read gsigs or zigs, dgra or gra, inckod or chod. 
bled or kd, mkhar or etc. Aspirated 

continually mixed up with unaspirated ones; ’a.2)an is 
Avritten for 'aphan, kong for kliong, gehig for gag, kri 

•i, krom for khroni, etc. It is as if the ground 



are 



for 

were giving Avav under the feet of those Avho liave been 

o o ^ 

Avorkiiig in Tibetan phonetics. The subjoined d after 
■11, 1 , and T is used or not just as the writer pleases. 

We must not forget, howe\'er, that nio.st of the 
documents AA'^ere AAuitten in a foreign country, and 



grea 


eat number of 


circumstance may account for a 
orthographical mistakes. But one observation may be 
of importance : although the preti.xes are not AA’ritten 


in a 


great number of cases, we hardly eAmr find the 
Avrong prefixes used. In this respect the old documents 
differ from Tibetan letter-Avriting by ordinary people as 
we find it nowadays. Let me note that there are two 
groups of prefixes in Tibetan, viz. 'ni or ’a, which are of 
passive character, and all tlie rest, AAdiich are of active 
character. NoAvadays a Tibetan mixes up all the active 
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prefixes with one another, and the two passive prefixes 
also. He may use a h instead of a d, a g or ■7* instead of 
an s, etc. In the eighth century a Tibetan made use of 
the riglit prefix or he did not use it at all. From this 
observation we may conclude that the prefixes, although 
already on the point of disappearing from the spoken 
lanoaiao-e, were still heard to a certain degree in tlie .eighth 

c5 O ^ “ O 

century. 

t/ 

A considerable number of words show already the 
cliaracteristics of later dialects. Thus the word ’ugrid-ha, 
runner, is invariabl}^ spelt ’adrul-ba, in agreement with 
tlie present-day pronunciation. The same must be said 
of the word pltyir, again, for, etc., which we find spelt 
ci/r or cldr in the documents. Of intei>est are also the 


spellings Rud-pon instead of the more correct Ru-dpon, 
or lhad-pal instead of lha-dpal. As in modern Ladakhi, 
tlie prefix of the second syllable was sounded as final 
consonant of the preceding syllable. Other cases of 
dialectical influence we have in tho-re instead of tJio-ras, 
to-morrow ; hrgyed instead of hrgyad, eight ; men-tog 
instead of me~tog, floymr ; sreu instead of spreio, monkey ; 
clied~po instead of clien-po, great; gYog instead of 'og, 
below. Purely dialectical words seem to be : nan-ning, 
last year ; pho-re, goat ; phycd-’ang-gnyis, one and a half ; 
shyu, a dish of stuffed dumplings ; etc. 

There are many words the meaning of which is still 
quite uncertain. To mention only one instance, we do not 
yet know how to explain the local names Bod, Tibet, and 
Li, Khotan, when they are connected with numerals — 
bod-gnyis, li-hzhi, etc. — as is often the case. The following- 
words, which are also of frequent occurrence, I have tried 
to explain in tlie following manner: ’atJtsal-ma, provisions 
(Jaschke has “breakfast”); dor, a measure of fields; 
men-thr i , a kind of cloth (this word is often connected 
with yug, a piece of cloth) ; thstigs, a district ; thang, 

-dpon, frontier 
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officer; zha-sngar ( = zh(dis-.sng<f r). 



Retrardiiic 


the word sug-lpa^, we do not always know whether it 
should he translated as “ liand ’’ (hand-seal), or as 
‘"reward". 

The marks of punctuation are used in a rather unusual 
manner. A sJtad is not much used to mark the end of 
a sentence; it is placed between any syllables in the 
middle of a sentence. Be.sides strokes and dots, pairs of 
little circles are occasionally used as marks of punctuation. 




Ill 


ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY AS A SOURCE OF 

HISTORICAL INFORMATION 


By Sir C. J. LrALL, K.C.S.I., C.T.E., LL.D. 

Pi.md at the International Conf/ress of Hut or kal Ajml 7, 1013 


r 


pHE conquest of tlie Persian and half of tlio Byzantine 

Empire by tlie Arabs, undei' the Ijanner of Islam in 
the seventh century, was one of the most CKtraordinary 
events in the history of the world. On the one side were 
i-anged the forces of two liio-lily-org*anized itiilitary powers. 
Imperial New Eorae and Imperial Persia, which for over 
three centuries had been engaged in constant conflict with 
each other. Although this nece.ssarilv tended to exhaust 

is O 

the material resources of the combatants, it would 
naturally be supposed tliat it must have given them 
military experience, and their leaders a training in 
generalship, adequate to enable them to face with con- 
fidence of victoiy enemies hitherto regarded with contempt 
as mere barbarians. On the other side we .see hosts of 
men, reared in a country wdiere the conditions of life have 
always been of the hardest and most precarious, divided 
by tribal feuds and secular hatreds, poorly armed, with 
no practice in warfare against disciplined foe.s, and with 
no allies to swell their ]egion.s. Yet from the beginning 
the progress of the Arabs was one of almost uninterrupted 
success. 

How this liappened, wliat the antecedents were that 
led to the great cata,strophe wliich befell the ancient 
civilizations before the new world-power, must always be 
one of the most interesting problems of history. 

Materials for the study of the Byzantine Empire exist 
in the works of Gi-eek historians. For the conditions of 
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the Persian Empire we have the history of the Sasanians 
as i*ecor(Ied by Tabari, based upon the Khudhdi~n<Imuh of 
indij^enous origin, and also sonic good information from 
Syriac sources. But in both caaes the period of the 
conquest is pooidy represented by contemporary documents. 
Of this paH of the subject, however, 1 do not propose to 
apeak. My object is to draw attention to the materials 
which exist for a survey of the history and conditions of 
Arabia during the century which pioce<lcd the conquests 
of Islam, and more especially of that part of Arabia which 
furnished the invading forces, as distinguislicd from the 
religious revolutiou, begun at Mecca and consummated at 
Medina, which drew its inspiration from the Pi-onhct 
Mubainmad. 

These materials, so far os tlioy ai^ contemporary, aro 
wholly contained in the ancient Arabian poetry, the 
earliest surviving texts of which may be said to begin 
with the commencement of the sixth century a.d. This 
poetry was almost entirely transmitted by memory, and 
we have no reason to suppose that, except in a very few 
special cases of which I will speak further on, it was 
reduced to writing until the first century of Muslim 
conquest was well advanced. It is the product and the 
picture of the tribal life of nomadic Arabia, the work, in 
the first instance, of composers who fomed a special class 
of skilled artists in verse: from whom, however, the 
custom of making verse later on took a wide extension, 
so that in every tribe wc meet with a large number of 
singers, mostly men of action, who celebrate their own 
deeds as well as the exploits of their fellows in poems 
called fortli by the events in which they were engaged. 

The bulk of this poetry which has survived is by no 
means small, although, in the opinion of the scholars who, 
during the literary age which sot in with the latter half 
of the reign of the House of Umayyah and continued 
under the early 'Abbaside Caliphs, collected and recorded 
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tlie remains whicli M*e possess, ilie aiiiouiit wliich has 
perished before it could be written down, Avitli tlie death 


of those wlio carried it in theii' memories, 

How mucli has so perished we Inivo iir» means uf iud'^’incc 

«* iL^ 


IS ver\' lar«e:\ 


The 



poems wliicli liav»> survived 



belong* to the end of the rifth or bc'dnniii'^ of the sixtli 


century a.D. 



reli 



to 



i 


: Ion 


LT warfare 



* ** 

raged, for a period stilted liy tradition in round nuinhers 
at forty years, between two large kivulred o'roups. wlio 
occupied the inountains of al-Yauirunali in East Centr-al 

Bakr and Taghlib. Tliis war, known as 




the War of al-Basiis, produced many prjets on Itotii sides, 
one of whom, Mulndliil, the chief of Tagldib, is perluips 
the most ancient* f)f whom \v<* have, remain.s: two .short 
poems by liim are 



in the 



of ancient 



by al-Asma‘i (died 2 I II H. ). Another vc*rv 



odes 

ancient poet, probably conteinjiorary 

the Elder, of Bakr, to whom 
.several pieces pre.served in the collection et 



, ts 



are ; 







hefon 



It.) 


Pta 


*ace was 


1. 


eventually arranged liv ul-i\[un(ihir JJI. king of al-Miral 
on tlie Euplirates, wlio e.^ercised a wide jurisdiction o\ er 
nomad Arabia ; but the rancour stirred by the 



survived for generations, and two of the .se\ en long poems 
called the Mii‘cdlaqat, one by ‘Amr son of Jvultlifnn, chief 
of Taghlib, and the otlier by al-Haritli son of Hillizab, of 
Yashktir, a division of Bakr, which were composed 
between 556 and SOS, testify to the enmity wliich still 
subsisted in the time of al-i! 

‘Amr of al-Hirah. 

mucli 



s successor, king 





these is the 


group of 




with the history of a tribe of Yanianic origin 

V ^ 

called Kindah, which, in the latter half of the fifth and the 


first third of the sixth century A.D.. 
the northern half of Central Arabia 
controlling the tribal organizations. 


established itself in 
as a superior power 
Its chiefs, who took 
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fclie title of king, contracted intermarriages with the 
Ma^adclic Ai'ab tribes, and had tlieir centre in al-Qasim, 
the comparatively well- watered territory where now 
stand the towns of Buraidah and ‘Unaizah, in the great 
Wadi ar Eiimmah, the main torrent-bed of Central Arabia. 
Tradition connects the extension of the authority of 
Kindah with the .state of confusion and internecine .strife 


produced by tlie War of al-Basus, and it is certain that 
the princes of the tribe were coiniected by marriage with 
both'Bakr and Tagblib. The power of Kindah stood at 
its higlicst at the end of the fifth century and beginning 
of the sixth, when the king, al-Harith, appeared on the 
Roman border as an invader. He seems at one time to 


have lield al-Hirah on the Euphrates, and al-Mundhir III, 
who was tlie most formidable enemy of the Romans in 
that region, was his son-in-law, though afterwards his 
enemy. The tribes who owned allegiance to al-Harith 
were placed by him under tiie governance of his four sons, 
and Asad, whose lands were among those nearest to the 
Kindite centre at Ghamr Dhu Kindah, became the portion 
of Ilugr, al-Harith’s eldest son. The son of Hugr was 
Irnra’ al-Qais, the most celebrated of all the ancient poets, 
of w'hom a large quantity of verse has .survived. During 
the years of Hugr’s dominion in Asad the art of poetry 
made much pi’ogress. The bard of Asad was ‘Abid son of 
al-Abras, whose cUwdn, now for the first time published 
fi'om an ancient MS. in the Briti.sh Museum,, is about to 
appear. The death of Hugr, whom the men of Asad slew 
about A.D. 530 after the king of Kindah, al-Harith, had 
died, is the central event round which has gathered much 
poetry by Imra’ al-Qais and 'Abid : and tbei-e can be no 

we possess, 

that there were many othei’ contemporary singers, though 
little of that early time has reached us. 

After the wreck of the dominion of Kindah the power 
of the kings of al-Hirah gradually extended itself over 


doubt, from the poems by these authors which 
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the northern half of tlie peniii.sula and alontr the southei’n 
coasts of the Persian Ciulf. 


Phe enero-etic kings al- 

o 


•rr:? 


Mundhir III and his son ‘Ainr b. Him! iire often heard 
of in the poems of that time. Tliese kings ruled, tin- 
former from 505 to 554, and tlie latter from 554 to 569. 
King 'Ainr was killed, in the midst of his Court, hy a 
proud Arab chief, ‘Ann- .sou of Ivultltum of Taghlib, upon 
whom he was endeavouring to Hx an indignitv which the 
tierce nomad resented. Two of •Amr’s hrotiiers succeeded 
him and had short reigns, and then, between 580 and 002 
or 603, followed their nephew- an-Nu uian Abu Qabus, 
the last Lakhmite king of al-Hirah. Tlie Courts of al 

these kings w^ere frequently visited by poets from tiie 

% 

nomad tribes, and much verse wdiicli lias .survived was 
composed on these occa.sious. 

On the side of Eome there was another princely hou.se, 
the line of Jafnah, kings of Ghassan, who kepit the 
marches along the Limes which defined the boundarv of 
Byzantine rule. These princes, who were adherents 


of Chri.stianity, and, though 



of till; Syrian 


wdlderne.ss, comparatively civilized in tiieir iialiibs, were 
also resorted to by poets from tlie South. Their most 
famous king, al-Harith the Lame, son of Jabalah, who 
reigned from 529 to 569, is addres.sed in a long poem by 
‘Alqamah son of ‘Abadah of Taniim, contained in the 



It : lie also fiffures in the lii.storv of ‘Abid and 


Imra” al-Qais. One of his .successors, ‘Amr, is the subject 
of a fine poem by an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, probabh^ in 
the last decade but one of the sixth century. 

Within the peninsula during this time warfare w’-as 
frequent between the tribes, but it w'ould take too long to 
endeavour to set forth the various causes and hi.stories of 
quarrel. From a literary point of view^ the most famous 
contest was that called the War of Dilliis, which had its 
origin in a horse-race held between the chiefs of two 
sister stocks belonging to the large group of Ghatafan, 
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tlie tribes of ‘Abs micl Dhiibyan. This struggle also is 
said to have lasted forty years, but it is probable tliat its 
length has been considerably exaggerated. To this period 


belong tlie famous poets an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, 
‘Antarah of ‘Abs, and Zuhair of Muzainah, whose 
MiL‘allaqah celebrates the making of peace, which 
probably happened some time before the close of the 
sixth century a.d. 

4/ 

In the next twenty years, which are those preceding 
the appearance of Muhammad as a prophet, the number 
of poets was very large. The most famous were Maimun 
al-A‘sha, of Qais b. Tha'labah, a division of Bakr settled 
in al-Yamainah ; Labid, of Jad'ar b. Kilab, a branch of 
'Amir b. Sa'sa'ah ; Hatim, of T^i-yyi’ 5 Brshr, son of Abu 
Khazim, of Asad ; and Iva'b, son of the Zuhair just 
mentioned : of all these we have cllwdns. Another poet 
of the time, and also a celebrated man of action, was 
‘Amir son of at-Tufail, cousin of Labid, whose cUtudn, now 
published for the first time, is about to appear. Tufail of 
Ghani, a small tribe in subordinate alliance with ‘Amir 
b. Sa‘sa‘ah, belongs to the same age, and his diwan, 
hitherto unknown, is also now on the eve of publication. 

I said just now that these poems were not written 
down at the time -when they were composed, save in a few 
exceptional cases. One of these exceptions is afforded by 
the clliudn of ‘Adi b. Zaid, a Christian Tainimite of 


al-Hirah who was intimately connected with the history 
of an-N u‘man Abu Qabus, the last king of that state. The 
.story of his long imprisonment by an-Nu‘man, and of his 
having addre,s.sed to the king poem after poem in order 
to induce him to release him, necessai'ily implies that the 
messages were in writing. His surviving poems, which 
are interesting as the work of a town-bred Arab of 
culture (for he was brought up among ministers and 
secretaries at the Pei'sian Court), have been collected 
and will, I hope, shortly be published by my friend 
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Mr. Kreukow, of Leicester. Another exception i.s found 
in the works of Umavvah h. Ahi-s-Salt, also a townsman, 
of at-Ta’if, and an older contemporary of the Propliet., 
whose collected remains have recently (1911.) been giver) 
to the world h}’’ Professor 



;ties.s. <;f Gottingen. 


'Fhese poems are of great iniportance and interest a.s 
evidence of the ciirrcncv, in the neighbourhood of Mecca, 
of an acquaintance Avith the stories of tlie Old and New 
Testaments and the apocryphal literature connected there- 
with, and thas as affording some clue to tire source whence 
Muhammad drew the narratives dealing with the same 
.subjects contained in the Quran. 


The coming of Islam, and 

* 


tlie diversion to exterior 
conquest of the* energies which liad liitherto been spent 
upon tribal feuds, had a striking influence on the poetry 
of Arabia. We have a largo mass of verse composed by 
persons who, having been originally pagans, accepted tin: 
new religion. Besides authors like iil-TIutai’al). ash- 
Shaminakh, al-Khansa, and Abu Dhu’aib, Avho have left 
dTimm, a large proportion of the (ides contained in the 
MufaddaUydt are the work of such M-ul'kadrime, as they 
were called. It is very intei’esting to notice how little 
the austere practices of the new faith affected th< 
or tlie workmanship of these .singers. They continue to 
celebrate tlie delights of wine-drinking and gambling 
with arrow.s, to extol unbounded expeii.se in hospitality, 
and to boast of accomplishment in the art of war, and 
especially of satire. Satire, indeed, though severely 
handled by the early Caliphs, becomes, with paiiegy^ric 





s 


as its complement, more and more the irork of the 


professional poet. The 



of poets born in tlie 



century of Islam, when poetry began to be recorded in 
writing as it was composed, includes (to luention only 
those of whom we liave published dlivmis) al-Farazdaq 
and Jarir, both of Taiuim, al-Akhtal, a Cliristian of 
Taglilib, and al-Kuniait of Asad, all of whom were expert 
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in the arts o£ praising great men and of delivering biting 
shafts of satire upon their enemies. Ainatoiy themes 
took a wide extension in the poems of ‘Umar ibn Abi 
Rabr'ah, a Quraishite of Mecca. Ghailan, called Dliu-r- 
Rumrnah, of ‘Adi b. ‘Abd-Manat, was the last who main- 
tained the old standards of poetic achievement, and with 
him the cycle of nomad poetry is sometimes said to have 
closed. He died, aged 40, in 117 H. (a.D. 735). His 
(Uwdn, edited for the finst time by my friend Mr. C. 
Macartney, is now in the press. 

These compositions, it will be seen, cover a very long 
period of time — fully 200 years, and are strictly con- 
temporary documents. I do not propose to discuss here 
the proof of tlieir genuineness and authenticity ; what 
I have to urge on the subject will be found in the 
Introduction to the Duvdn of ‘Abid b. al-Abras, wdrich 
will soon be before the public. It will suffice to say that 
wliile fabricated verses and even wliole poems are to be 
found in our collections, the majority of the materials 
contained in them bears (in my opinion) the stamp of 
genuineness, and compels us, by its vividness and 
actuality and close correspondence with the known 
conditions of the age and locality, to admit its claims 
to be the real work of its reputed authors. 

But the'poems by themselves are not, .strictly speaking, 
history. An Arabian ode hardly ever contains a consecutive 
narrative of events. Nothing in the nature of Epic poetry 
exists. The occurrences touched upon are mentioned for 
the most part allusively, generally in the briefest manner, 
and the bard, often himself an actor in the scenes he 
portray.s, enlarges on his own prowess and tlie glories of 
his tribe ; or, on the other hand, he assails his enemies 
with words of scorn and contempt, recounts their defeats 
and disasters, and depicts them in the most odious light. 
Ill all cases of tribal warfare, which is the chief subject of 
the poems, great exaggeration prevails. 
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In order to ntiJize tlie poems, to read theiri aright, to 
use them in interpreting the situation, we require to know 
from some outside source the circumstances in wliicli tiiey 
were composed. Tin's is furnished to us by tlie labours of 
those men who, during the lirst and second centuries of 
Islam, collected from the mouths of the living repre- 


sentatives of the 



the traditions of the tribal 



histories. Many scholars occupied tliemsclves witli this 

wdien the jjoems came to be written down for 
preservation, but two stand out among all others in tlieir 
industry and the thoroughness witli whieli they carried 
through their task. These two are 



am 




and Ma-'raar ihn al-Mutlianna. called Abu ‘Uhaidah. The 

# 

former, son of •’Muhammad h. as-Sa’ih al-Kalbi (died 
146 H.), had au hereditaiy interest in liistorical research, 
for liis father before him was an industrious collector of 
traditions. To Ibii al-Kalbi, who died in 204 H., we owe 
the first attempts made to obtain a sequence of dates for 
the kings of al-Hirah, Ghassan, and Kindali, a groat mass 

o • ’ • o 

of trilial genealogies and of tlie traditions bearing thereon, 
and other Investigations into Arabian antiqait}\ His 
narratives of the liattle.s or “ Davs ” celebrated in the 

V 

poems, and his anecdotal biographies of tlie persons who 
figure in the 




traditions, are full of interest, of 
liveliness, and of graphic detail. Against tliis niiisb be 
a constant disposition to exalt the cause of the 
Yamanic tribes against that of the Ma‘addic An 

o 

own tribe of Kalb, descended from Quda'ah, considered 
itself to be of Yamanic origin ; and on this account he is 




never impartial when the 



is between a repre- 


sentative of al-Yaman and one of Makidd. He appears 
on more than one occasion to have fabricated poems in 



t of 



anecdotes to tlie discredit of Makiddic 


heroes, ilbii ‘Ubaidah (110-209 H.), on the other liand, 
has every appearance of being- impartial ; his narratives 
are full of detail, and his citation of the authorities from 
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whom he derivmd liis information (see the index to the 
Naqa id) most complete. He is often critical in his 
examination of the sources. He was not, like Ibn 
al-Kalbi, himself of A)-ab descent, but a Jew of al-‘Iraq 
whose family had become converts to Islam. Thus he 
stands outside of racial partialities, though he everywhere 
displays the keenest interest in his subject. We learn 
from Ibn Khallikan that he was the author of a Avork 


setting forth the evil qualities of the Arabs {Mathalih), 
a species of literature very popular in his time under 
'Abbasi rule, Avhen the Persians came into favour. If this 


is correct, it mu.st at least be admitted that he did not 


invent for them odious characteristics, but told his stories 


in a manner AAdiich, if not flattering, is? to our eyes at 
least, not marked by any manifest desire to press unduly 
upon their unarniable traits, and generally appears to bear 
the stamp of truth. 

iSTeither of Ibn al-Kalbi nor of Abii ‘Ubaidah do we 
possess (so far as knowm) any Avorks in their original 
form ; but these tAvo are the main source from AA'-hich 
innumerable books written by literary and hi.storica] 
compilers draw their material. The greatest of all these 
compilations is the Kitcih al-Aghanl of Abu-l-Faraj of 
Isfahan (284-356), now rendered conveniently accessible 
by means of the exhaustive series of indices Avhich we 
owe to Professor Guidi. Of so well-known a book it is 


unnecessary to speak at any length. The first volume 
of Ibn al-Athir’s history called the Kamil contains an 
abridgement of Abii ‘Ubaidah’s Ayydm aUArah \Adiich is 
very useful, though the printing, especially in the verses, 
leaves much to be desired. Better even than the Aghani, 
where the two come into competition, are the extracts 
from Abu ‘Ubaidah contained in the commentary to the 
Kaqa’id, or satiric contests of Jarir and al-Farazdaq, the 
edition of Avhich lias just been completed by Professor 
Be van. This Avork, AA^hich from its character is full of 
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allusions to Arabian antiquity, is supplied with a complete 
and instructive commentary, in which the 




LS 

Ave 




of Abu Abdalhili al-Yazidi (died 310). Here 
e large extracts from Abu ‘ 




elucidated as to language and often compared Avith other 

, which leave nothing to be desired so far as 
concerns the events Avith Avhich tliev deal. 




Bevan’s indices render the use of tlie Avork for reference 
as easy as possible, and an exhaustive glossary is also 
supplied. 

Another work Avhich is noAv in the press and will, it is 


hoped, be completed before very long is the collection of 

ancient Arabian odes made bA' al-DTufaddal. of the tribe 

(|/ • * ^ 

of Dabbah. a lejtrned man who lived under both ITrnavyad 
and 



rule, and died in 



The exhaustive 


comruentary of al-Qilsim al-Anbari, which is being printed 
Avitli the text, contains, like that to the Naqfi id, large 
detailed accounts of the events to which the poems relate, 
inainlv drawn froui Ibu al-Kalbi. I need oidy mention 
another work of a similar but less authentic kind, the 
celebrated Hahiasah of Abu Tammam, w 



, Avitli 

at-Tibrizi’s commcntarv, bas been in the bands of Arabic 

t/ ' 

scholars since 1S"2S. 


When Ave compare the 



Avith the 




them, Ave find, of course, many deficiencies. 
Often there are no details forthcoming to explain obscure 



those Avlio once were 



to 



them 


perished before the scholars got Imld of them. Not 
unfrequeutly the poems do not agree Avitli the traditions. 
I may illustrate this by a ease Avhich is Avell-known to 
my hearers, and comes from a e^m-le of literature strictly 
analogous to the Arabian historical legends and ancient 

o o 

heroic poems— I 
Testament. In tlie Song of Deborali, which celebrates the 
defeat of Sisera and his host by the tribes of Northern 
Israel, the description of the murder of the fugitive chief 


mean tlie Book of Judges in the Old 
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by Jael, in defiance of all tlie laws of hospitality, is 
inconsistent with tlie account given in the prose story. 
As the poem is in all probability contemporary, we 
naturally prefer its testimony to that of the prose writer, 
who inav ha\m lived some centuries later. (Similar 
discrepancies are not uncommon in the old tribal poetry 
and traditions of Arabia. But although such cases call 
for careful critical examination, the material available is 


very large, and by the help of the poems and the 
narratives put together we are able to construct, at least 
in general outline, a fairly complete account of the main 
events and the state of society in Arabia during that 
pregnant century which preceded the establishment of 
the Empire of Islam. 

Not only so : owing to causes with which I cannot now 
deal, the conditions of life in Arabia, which are those 
established bv the climate and natural features of the 
country, have prevailed over the mighty unifying forces 
which in the seventh century drew the tribes together 
and started them on their career of conquest. In spite of 
Islam, the Arabian nomads live at the present day very 
much as their ancestors lived thirteen centuries ago. 

o 

They are marked by the same characteristics, divided by 
the same blood-feuds, engaged in the same life of rapine, 
subject to the .same eustomax’y laws of ho.spitality and 
mutual intercourse, as prevailed before the Prophet of 
Medina took them in hand. So it happens that those 
who have travelled with seeing eves and an understanding 

O V 23 

lieart in that great wilderne.ss in our own day are able to 




e us a picture of society which, with certain 
allowances made, is extraordinarily like that which we 
gatlier from the ancient poems. The best of all com- 
mentaries on the literature of the sixth and seventh 


centurie,s in Arabia is to be found in the great book of 
our countryman Charles Doughty, Arahia Deserta. With 
this I should mention the TagJmeh of the scholar whose 
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recent death ^ve all mourn, Julius Euting, and the works 
of Aloys Musil dealing with the tribes of the Syrian 
Desert. 

Sixty-six years ago M. Caussin de Perceval published 


li sur I’histoire cles Arabes avant 



his well-known 
V I slamisme , a work of which it is difficult to speak in 
terms of too much praise. So far as it dealt with the 
century before Muhammad, it was based almost entirely 
on the Kitdh al-Ayhdni, then only accessible in MS., and 
for the time of its production it Wixs a marvel of industry, 
clearness of arrangement, attractive style, and penetrating 
insight into the subject. But much has happened since 
it appeared, and the time has now come for the period 
with which it de*lt to be handled afresh. As a basis for 
such a re-handling, it appears to me that what we chiefly 
want is translations of the ancient poeins, worked up 
and commented on, with utilization of all the available 
material. It must be admitted that to general historians 
the field i.s still in a great measure clo.sed. The texts, in 
the original Arabic, have to a large extent been publislied ; 
but without commentaries and elucidation they are not 
available e.xcept to the speciali.st. It is the task for the 
latter-da}' .scliolars to make them available, so that all 
may judge of their bearing. No works of an ancient poet 
should be published without a translation. To translate 
adequately demands clo.se and minute study, and to deal 
with the problems presented by any one poet’s work 
necessitates a survey of a wide field and many by-paths 
of inquiry. France and Germany have set us a great 
example ; is it too much to hope that in tliis country alsc 


labourers Avill be found to help forward the cause ? 
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Vannic Inscription from Baghin. 
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A HEW IHSCRIPTION OE THE VAHHIC KIHG MEHUAS 


FSv i'iiOFK.ssoi: A. IT. S.WCE 



1APTAIN L. :\rOLYNEUX-SEEL lui,s been o-ood enouoli 

to send ]ne a photograpli of a Yainiic inscription 
discovered Ijv liim built into tlie wall of a ruined 
Armenian chapel at Bagliin. north of tlie A1 nrad Su. 
Bao'hiu is on the riorht bank of tlie Kighi Sin wdiich falls 
into the Murad Su near Kharpiit, and it is about 50 miles 
north-east of the latter city and alinosb due uortli of Palu, 
where an inscription of jMenuas has long* been known to 
exist (No. XXXIII of memoir). The new inscription 
is iinpoi'tant, since it not only adds a new word, fifiant, 
" a boundary -stone/"' to the A’annie vocabnlary, hut it also 
fixes the western lx»nndar\'-linc of the Vannic kingdom 
in tlie veign of Meiiua.s. 

inscription reads as follows (in coiitiiuunice of 



niv notation its number will lie XCIII) : 
€/ 


[1. D.P. Me-i-nu-n-a-s 



4 . 1-ni 


TAK pu-iu-si 

this inscribed stone] 


2. D.P. Is-pu-u-i-ni-klii-ni-s 

the Sira o f Ispuinis 

4. [kn-]-u-gu-u-in 
has vrritten 


0 . 



vhal-di-i-ni-ni 



for the people of Khaldts 


7. D.P. Me-nn-u-a-ui 


9 . 


helonging to Alennns 

erila tar-a-i-e 
the 'pou'erful king, 


0. al-su-u-i-si-ni 
the inightji, 

S. D.P. Is-pu-n-i-ni-klie 

the son, o f Tspniinis, 

10. erila al-su-n-i-ni 
the mighty king, 
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11. erila MAT Bi-a-i-na-u-e 
kinf/ of the country of Vcm, 


13. D.P. Me-nu-u-a-s a-li 

Menuas says : 


as the limit of the governor 
17. us-ma-a-si-i-ni 


the gracious 


5 


19. D.P. Me-i-nu-ii-a-.s 

Menuas 

21. i-ni TAK pu-lu-si 
this inscr ibed stone 


23. 


AN Khal-di-i-ni-ni 
for the people of Khaldis 


12. ' a-lu-si ALU Dhu-us-pa 
inhabitant of Bhuspas 


14. 


a-patari 
the city. 

te-ru-bi 


r 


ti-ti- 


I have set up a boundary 


a-ui 

stone 


15. is-ti-ni NISU EN-NAM 16, AN 


Khal-di-i-iii-i}i 


of the peop>le of Khaldis 

18. e^u-ri-i-e 
the lord. 

20. D.P. Ls-pu-o-i-ni-klii-ni-.s 

the son of Ispuinis 

22. ku-fi-o’-u-u-ni 

O f 

has ivritten 

24. al-su-u-i-si-ni 

the mighty. 


o. 


It i .s el ear 





Khaldinini, “ the children of 
here .signify the people of Khaldis 
i.e. the inhabitants of Van, rather than “ the divine 
offspring of 



”, since the boundary-stone was 
intended for the inhabitants of the country and not for 
the gods. This throws light on the adjectival suffix -si : 
iu oMui-sl-iii the suffix -si will refer to the o’od Khaldis, 

o * 

while the suffix -mi agrees with the whole grammatical 
complex Khaldinini. Hence the form would literally 
be “of (the people) belonging to the mighty (god) ’ 

14. Literally ‘‘ one ’, susi-ni in Vannic. The significa- 
tion of titixvm is fixed by the word.s which follow. 

15. For istini see XCII, 5. The boundary-stone or 
stela has tlie form of a Roman milestone, except that it is 
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not round. Captain Molyneux-Seel is doubtless right in 
believing that it eaine originally from tlie citadel of 
Baghin. 


Postscript, — Profe.ssor Lehmann- Haupt tells me that 
the Baghin inscrijation was discovered 
Dr. Huntington, and that he has given an account of it 
in the Verhandlungen d. Berliner anthrop. Gesellschaft, 
1900 (November 17), pp. 522-75, and the Zeitsclu 
EtJmologie, xxxiii, pp. 175 ff., 1901, where he ha.s supposed 
Titiani to be a proper name. This, however, is now 
excluded by the discovery of the meaning of istinii which 
has since been made. 



by liiinself and 
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WAS THEEE A KJJSAIHA SAGE? 


By Bakon a. von STAEL-HOLSTEIN 

rpHERE is no lack oi’ mnnisinatic evidence for tlie fact 

tliat the words Kdsdn sdho/ii ^dh and KuMimi mJi. 
were used as personal attributes by certain princes rei gninc^ 
about the year a.d. 300. On the obverse of one of the 
coins in question Professor Marquarfc reads the legend : 
niazdesn hage Peroze (1) waJiirg KvJCm mh, “ des mazda- 
verehreuden GotCe.s Feroz, gros.seu Konigs der Kusan.'’ 

le 



ows 


i i 


1 


M. Drouin translates the same letrend as 
mazdeeU; le divin Perose, grand Ivouchan, roi.” 

It would be difficult to decide wliich of these two 
translations was preferable, if the words Krdan mh were 
always preceded or followed by a personal name, 
happily, is not the case. Ibu 



3 



( 




✓ 

9 


wlio wrote 

in the nintli century a.d., gives a list of many royal titles, 
and tells iis that tlie title of the Tving of Transoxania 

was Kdkm klk 

This enables us to state positivel 3 ^ that the title Kdm.n 
Sail, "king of the Kusan,'’ enjoyed a great px’estige in 
a.d. 300, and was not forgotten even in the ninth 
century of the Christian era. 


^ See Marquart, Erim^ahrnach dtr Geogra/^ihie this Ps, Xorenac^i, 

Berlin, 1901, p. 49, and Drouin, Revue numhmatiquey 1896, p. 170. 

- The author of the fundamental work Turkestan at the time of the 
Mongol Livasion^ by W, Barthold, St. Petersburg, 1900 (in Russian), 
drew niy attention to p. 98 of his book, where, while discussing the title 
KuM.li Mh^ he refers to Ihn Khordadbeh (cf. de Goeje's edition of the 
latter’s Lihtr Viaritm ct llegnoritm, Bibliotheca Geographoruni Arabi- 
corum, pars sexta, text p. 40, transl. p. 29). Cf. also Annales quos 
scripsit . . . Tabari, seounda series, iii, Recensuerunt L Guidi, D. H. 
Muller, et M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat., 1885-9, p. 1449, I. 2]. 



■SO 


\rAS THERE A KUSAXA RACE ? 


We iin<J tie;- t-ariicst mention ol‘ the Chinese form of 
tiic- title Uh, viz. ICmi-sIiiuLng-wanrf, in the phrase ^ 

g -ifjli) .X^a’ ( cAo') 3ECcaHr/) [H (hiu)) ^ (hao) {kuei) 
iS" 3E (wdufj), " he [Kadphi.ses I] e.stablished 

iuinself as a kino- (ivaii(/) and used the dynastic title 
■ Iciiia oc the Kfisun This phrase occurs in the Hou- 
iian-siiu ( Annals of tlio later Han dynasty), and from 
the same chronicle vre learn that Kadphisc.s I (lv‘iu-tsiu- 
kdoi at the beiiTaniim of hi.s rei^n had to content himselF 

o O 

with the more modest title of ^ (kiwi) (ahuaoig) ^ (Jisi)' 
(i'OU). ft was only after Ixaving defeated certain riv 
tliat he .styled himself Ivuei-.shuaim-wang (Kamn sdh). 


.* T 



E\’ervbodv' seem.s to admit that Kuei-shuancf-lisi-hoir 
i proiinueiation according to Williams’ Cantonese 

dictionary: Kwai-.stkmg-\mp-han) is the Chinese form of 

^ J give Uie original phrase as I find it in the Chinese block-i^riiit 
^A.s. Deji., Xo. ch. 118, p, l)/>) of the Hou-han-shu, belonging to 
the A.siiih*c Mtisciiiu of St, Petersburg. A copy of the same edition has, 
Mf>parr;Eitly, been used by Dr. 0. Franke, who quotes tho same page in 
his l.iook Zur Keuiitumsd-^^r TiirkvOllctr und Shf/lIiBii Zeniralcisieiis (Berlin, 


9 p \ w 

904, p. 00). The translation is mainly ba.sed on the authority of 

l)i-. Franke, whoso reiideriug of the phrase is, “ Er setzte sich selhst 

als Ivonig {imwj) ein und fiihrte den dynastischen Titel Konio- von 
Kuei-shuansf.” * 

It can liardly he doul.ted that the lir.st word of the title KilkU sdh 

iejireseMJt.T the name of a race. Cf. the title C.usanavasasainvardhaka 
( ueeording to M. fetmart’s reading- of the Muiiikyala inscription, Journal 

J.,wt/Gr'i'-%-7anvier-Fevrier, 18!)6, p. 8), which Professor Lnders translates 
by ‘vseion of the Guijana race” (JRAS., 1909, p. 666). M. Senart 

lop. fit., p. 12) hesitated hetiveen two alternative translations : “auteur 

de raet-roissement cie la race des KaushHns”and “i.ssu de la race des 

Kousl-ans". Dr. Thomas (JRAS. I9C«, p. 203) translates the title bv 
*■ piTuiMgatoi' or the Ku.<hari stock "a 

Dr. \ ugel iia.s been so kind as to supply me with his ‘‘provisional” 
readuig of one of tlie inscription.sdi.scovered near Muttra in March, 1^12. 
Tiie uaiae of the king seems to be doubtful, but the titles ilfa7iM-r«/a 
rojat>raja (Uraputro K iipln-ipii,t,\o-] are quite clear. It seems most 
itatiiiral to interpret as tlie name of a race the first part of the title 

(The long vowel (d) is also oi great interest. ) 

^ Guisidering these facts, I have no doubt that “Kfinigder [wl von] 
nuei-!-iiuaiig is the correct German rendering of the title Aliei- 

V 
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tlie title Kiisanavavuo-a, wliicli is found on the Ivhai’osthi 
side of some (type 1) of tlie coins of Ivnjnla-Kadphises 

(Kadphises I). 


Th 


e 


title 


Kuei-shnang-hsi-hou being undoubtedly 


represented on the coins of Kadphises I, it would seem 
eKtremely strange if no numismatic equivalent could be 
found for Kuei-shuang-wang (Kdmn mh) on any pieces 
of that monarch. Does it not seem natural under these 
cireuinstances to consider the syllables KJm-^anasa,^ which 
we find on the Kharosthi side of what Mr. A^incent Smith 
calls type 3 of Kadphises I’s coins, as the equivalent of 
the title Kumn mh ? And could not the corresponding 
syllables XO FANCY of the legend in Greek characters be 

o 

regarded as a barbaric genitive of *XOPANCA, representing 
Ku m n m k ? 


The fact that RImw.nasa does not show the genitive 

• & 

termination (Khtimnasa)m- can easily be accounted for 
by assuming that the existing sa forms a com- 

pound with the next word of tlie Kliarosthi legend. 

The following are the full Kharosthi legends of the 
tj-pes Kadphises I, 1 and 3, according to Mr. Smith’s 
catalogue (I replace the sk of the catalogue by .s); 


^ It is just {) 0 .ssible that the Kharosthi letters read Gushanasa by 
Sir A. Cuiiniaghain represent another form of tlie title Salt, 

Unfortunately, however, tiie letters iininerl lately following- Giislianasa, 
in the Panjtar inscription are broken off or mutilated, except the first 
one, which according to the editor is R, or perhap.s N. ‘'The second 
letter, which is very doubtful, may be either re, or 7;a, or ne '* 
(Cunningham, Arclueological Reports, voL v, p. 02). The original of the 
Panjtar inscription being lost (op.^ cit., p. 61) it will hardly be possible 
to use it for the purpose of proving or disproving iny contentions, 

" On some coins of Oondophares, who was a ^SaerMet/s ^a(TL\4o}v, Ave 
find the title samm (Gardner, pp. 104, 106, 189) in Kharosthi characters, 
which probably represent the genitive of .safajda (—sdlulnklh). I have 
not succeeded in ascertaining the presence of the sign representing m 
{or at the bottom of the aksara read l>y Gardner, the loAA^er 

part of it being, apparent!}", damaged on all the coins belonging to the 
Imperial Hermitage, as well as on the ones reproduced in the catalogues 
of Gardner and Smith. Cf. the title ^5aansa(an) mentioned below 
(p. 87, note). 

JBA5. 1914. 


6 
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Kihjula-kasasa Kumna-yaviLgasadhramaiJiiclasa (type 1) ; 

Xlm.yinasa yavilasa [sic], or yadasa, Kuyula-hay)li8asct 

sa{c]L<iYlhrariia[tJdta]sa (type 3). ■ 

Only the transcription o£ the first legend is followed by 

a translation ( [coin] of Kiijulakasa, the Kusan chief, the 

pious), and tliose who contend that Khusanasa is a genitive 

singular Avill liardly he able to interpret the second legend 

(type 3) without getting into difficulties. Besides having 

to admit that the equivalent of KuSdn sdh (Kuei-shuang- 

■ivang) cannot be found on the coins of Kadphises I, they 

will be forced to concede that he called himself “ a Ku&n 

[and] a yavu[g]a ” on some of his coins {Kliumnasa 


yavdaset, type 3) and “the yavuga of the Kusan” 
{Kumnayavugasa, type 1)^ on others. i-Both difficulties 
vanish as soon as my interpretation of Khusanasayavilasa, 


‘■ king [and] 3 m'Vu[g]a of the Kusan,” is accepted.- 

We know that the Persian word seCh has been rendered 
by the Greek letters aa (for instance in the name 
a-ttTT&ipT?? = sahptir), and the legend crarpaTrv fe[ 4 c»]jv[u]crov 

^ The translation of Kuei-shv/mej-wang as “ king of the KflSan ” being 
certain, K uei-shuang-hsi-hou and its equivalent Ktisanaydcuga must mean 
‘ ‘ j'avuga of the Kusan ’t 

The Kharo.sthi legends of Kadphises I’s type 1 {Kusanayavugasa) are 

not only found on pieee.s bearing that monarch’s Greek name on the 

obverse, but also on coins which he minted conjointly with Hermfeus 

(cf. Catalog lie of the Coins in the Indian. Museum, Calcutta, vol. i, by 

Vincent A. Smith, Oxford, 1906, p. 33). The Kharosthi legend, 

type 3 {Khusanasayaviiasa), however, is found only on coins belonging 

exclusively to Kadphises I. This proves Kusanayavugasa (the admitted 

equiv'alent of Kurd-shuang-hsi-hoii) to be older than Khusanasayavu\_g'\asa 

(which, as suggested above, contains the equivalent of Kuei-slmaug- 
unmg {KuSun mli] ). 

It need hardly be pointed out how Avell the data of the Chinese 
Clironicle agree with the Kharo.sthi legends if interpreted according to 
my view. I do not discuss the types 2 and 4 of Kadphi.ses I, the 
readings being too uncertain. I have, however, examined them without 
finding auytlring disproving ray contentions. 

= Accumulations of various titles are very frequent on the numismatic 

and epigrajjhic documents of the period, and it will hardly .strike anyone 

as inyii’obable that Kadphises I, after having assumed the more exalted 

dignity [KuSCm sCih), should retain his old title {yavulqla] by the side 
of the new one. 
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(Gardner, p. 110) shows tliat it is not impossible to regard 
XOPANCY as a genitived When composing his catalogue 
of the coins of the Greek and Seythic kings of Bactria 
and India, Professor Gardner evidently considered 
XOPANCY as consisting of two words, (1) XOPAN and 
(2) CY (cf. Cat., p. 187). Both words the distinguished 
numismatist places under the lieading “ Scythic [titles] in 
Greek 1 etters ” He also states that the same word 
occurs on some coins of the king; Hcrnifeus. The fact 
that three of the four words compo.sing the Greek legend 
{'^aaiXecoi; arijpo^ av ep/xaiov) of tliose coins undoubtedly 
show genitive terminations tends to support my ex- 
planation of XOPANCY" as a genitive of ’^^XOPANCA 


<JV 






Some of Kaniska’s coins, according to Mr. Smith, bear 
the following legend (on the obverse): [JAONANOt^AO- 

KANHfaKIKOf^ANO, 

“ Kaniska the Kusan, king of kings.” (I replace Mr, Smith’s 
sh by s.) It is difficult to think of any reason why we 
should not consider KANHfJKI as the first (or tlie last) 
word of the legend, and KOf>ANO fsAONANO f>AO as 
his title. This is the only arrangement which enables 
us to recognize the title l^usdn ndh (in an amplified form, 
cf. the title Kusdn sdhdn mJi. mentioned on p. 79) on 
the coins of the monarch who, surely, was the most 
prominent Kusan ruler known to history. 

I have already pointed out (Bulletin de I’Academie 
Imperiale des Sciences de St.-Petershourg, 1908, p. 1869) 
that the last three letters (ANO = dnu) of the genitive 


^ Professor Rapson (JRAS., 1897, p. *321) and Dr. Thomas (JRAS. , 

1913, p. 632) also regard XOPANCY as a genitive singular. 

- It is a significant fact that we find the w'ord rajarujasa on the 
Kharo^thl side of several Hermteus (alone \vithout Kadphises I) coins 
showing <rv on the obverse, and that the -word rajarajam never appears 
on the pieces (mentioned by Gardner, Smith, and von Sallet, Nachfohjer 
Alexanders des G7*osseii) bearing the shorter Greek legend jQatriXews 
a-ftjTT/poy epfjLaiov. If there were no (rv coins omitting rajarajma we 
should possess an absolute proof for the fact that <rv -was a royal title. 
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plural f^AONANO (according to Mr. Smith “ ol‘ Icings”) 
represent the same termination which appears in the word 

(geniti\'e plural of a theme gyasta, meaning 



"deiis”), and wliich generally indicates the genitive plural 
in the .second “unknown” language of Eastern Turkestan.^ 
The second A NO of the title KOf^ANO [3 AON A NO 
[3 AO almost certainly representing anu (Professor Ltiders, 
loc. cit., speaking about the title s^dhanumJti, says: “das 
griechische ANO kann fiir anu stehen, wie BOAAO fur 
Buddha :5eigt”), the rendering of KOfJANO by Kusanu 
is, to say the least, possible. That this rendering is more 
than a possibility is suggested by various circumstances. 


The cd'Mirci corresponding to the letters (gusa)na in 
the third line of the Manikyala inscription (as read by 
M. Senart, Jouryial Asiatiq\ic, Janv.-Fevr. 1896, p. 8, pi. i) 
shows a distinct hook at the bottom of the mdtrkd. 
The hook is absent from the mdtrkd in all other cases 
(fourteen) where nu has been read, but it is clearly visible 
at the bottom of the akmra representing tlm (in tJmvam, 

^ The a-themes of that language generally show the termination i in 
the nominative singular, and in the article mentioned I compared the 
title sahdnusCihi (or sahdnnsahi), ‘'king of kings,” which apparently 
belonged to Kusan princes (cf. Sir M. A. Stein’s article in the Ind, Ant, 
18S8, p. 95 sq., and Dr. Fleet’s Gupta In&cy'iptions^ p. 8), with the 
expression ffyaMnu gyanti (in the language ii " deorum deus ”). 
I arrived at the conchision that traces of the language ii could be found 
in the titles of tlie Kusfin princes. This view has since been accepted 
by Professors Konow (Festschrift fur Vilhdm Tliomaen^ Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 96) and Liiders (Sitzungsberiehte Kgl. Preuss. Ak. Wisa., 1913, 
p. 429). 

Professor Konow accounts for the first N in j^AONANOj which 
he explains as a genitive plural of a theme savan (derived from 

1: say van), by assuming that the N lost in the nominative singular 

AO reappears before the termination of the genitive plural ANO- 
Dr, Salemann draws my attention to the fact that this explanation is 
eonhrmed by the existence of the words (king) and 

(might) occurring in the ‘'Soghdische Texte ” published by Professor 
F. W. K. Miiller (see the index of that edition in the Abhandlungen 
Kgl. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1912 [published 1913], p. 108). Professor Konow 


tells me that his full explanation of the N will soon appear in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
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1. 6). M. Seiicart (op. cit., p. 11) ha.s not overlooked the 
hook in the third line, and explains it as a '' inaladresse 
du lapieide 

On two coins of the Imperial Hermitage of St. Petersburg, 
and on at least as many specimens of Kadphi.se.s’ I pieces 
belonging to the Kgl. Mhnzkabinett of Berlin, in.stead 
of Kusanayavugasa (type 1, cf. above, p. 82) we clearly 
read Kumnuyavugasa. 



(Nos. 1 and 2), and to the Imp, Hermitage (No. 3). The Greek legend 
of coin No. 3 has [/coj^juAo (not- [/co]CorAa]. 


These facts obviously cannot be accounted for by 
assuming a series of identical blunders, and we shall 
have to admit that the word Kusdiiu (Gumnii) ^ really 
existed, or to .suppose that the die-sinkers of Kadphises I 
conspired with the stone-cutters of the genei-al Lala in 
order to puzzle future archaeologists. 

As soon as the explanation of KOt> ANO as representing 
Kwidnu is accepted, the interpretation of it as a genitive 
plui’al of the theme Ktim suggests itself (cf. gyastdnu 
gyasti, “ deorum deus ”), and we are fortunately able to 
show that such a theme did exist at the time of Ai^va- 
ghosa’s patron. 

^ The long (i generally being neglected in the Kharostlii writing of 
the period, both readings Kumnn (Gtisunn) and ICusmu {Gummi) are 
possible. The fact that in the title Kiisanapnfr[o'] (cf. sup., p. 80), 
on the (Pahlavi) legends deciphered by Drouin and !Marquart (cf. sup., 
p. 79), in Khordadbeh’s work, and in other Arabic texts the cl is 
clearly marked, suggests the reading Knmun (Giisumi) [not Kitsdnu 
(GuAuW. Cf. also the legend Kiddra Kushdua sMhi mentioned by 
Cunningham, Clironich^ 1S93, p. 184. 
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^ (cJi.nn/j) 4* (cliui 
. (chen) If (tan) j 







111 Asvagliosa’s Satrcilanikdra, which only exists in 
Chinese translation, we find the phrase, (kil) ^ (sha) 

(tuang) ^ (ming) 
(oh’ a), “in the 
Kusa^ (kii-slia) race there was a king (luang) called 
devapntra Kaniska (Kaiiiksa).” According to Dr. Thomas’ 
translation of the Maharajakani[s]kalekha, which has 
come down to us in a Tibetan version (Ind. A^it., 1903, 
p. 356), Asvaghosa writes to Kanidca: “Train jmurself 
in the way of your own people : born in the Ku^a race 
(ku-mhi-rigs-src) do you impair not the household law 
of your ancestors.” 

Considering the fact that the existence of the theme 
Kusa, meaning “ a member of Kaniska’s race ”, is suggested 
by circumstances independent of the two texts just quoted, 
■we must refuse to believe that Kusa in both cases is 
nothing but an abbreviation of, or a mistake for, Kukana. 

Consequently we are justified in translating the title 


KObANO p 




by 


(C 


the emperor of the 


Kusas ”, and KuSan mh hy “ the king of the Kusas 
(or Kiisas) ”. 


^ It camiot lie disputed that hii-sha I'epresents Ktim. Of. M. Sylvain 
Levi’s translation of the passage, Journal Asiatique, Nov. -Dec., 1896, 
p. 4u7. The character ^ (sha) is in many transcribed texts the regular 
representative of 'Ef (sa). See my edition of the Kien-chhiufan-tsan 
(Asvaghosa's GanrlMotragdtha in a Chinese transcription, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, xv, p. 179). According to Giles’ Diet. (No. 2886) (chung)^ 
La., means “race”. I quote the Chinese phrase from the copy of the 
TripiUka (vol. xix, fasc. 4, oh. 6, p. 93?>) belonging to the Asiatic 
Museum of St. Petersburg. It was Professor Konow who first pointed 
out to me that- some confirmation could be found for my view {Kiisay not 
Knmaa) in Asvaghosa’s Sufrdlanikdra. 


- Cf. the title (transcribed IUndowdn-sclidh de Goeje 


and followed by “dans riiule” in the translation of Kliordadbeh’s 
\vork, p. 13) and the title 'l^javo’a.L “the king of the Cakas,’’ mentioned 
by a Greek historian of the sixth century a.d. : oCu Kal rh rS>v 

Ohagapavg tw roCffe xcst/jI e^eSouAwro, eiKorois &pa 6 iraTs 
'^Gyaptraa (Segansaa) iTran^opaa-ro* dvvarat yap rovro ttj ‘EAA^vwz/ <poop^ 
:^€ye(rTavuv &a(riX^vs (Segestanorum . rex). This passage we find in 
Agathias (ed. Niebuhrius, Boniue, MDcccxviii, p. 261). The Latin 
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The fact that on some coins of Kadphises I we find 

the title Kusdnu yavugco with the Scythian ease suffix 

(genitive plural) preserved in the half-Prfficrtized legend, 

shows that the first part of Kusana yavuga (the form 

which the title takes on other pieces of the same monarch) 

must be regarded as a Prakrit genitive plural (Kumna or 

1 



Those who accept the interpretation of Kumna 
yavugasa (Kadphises I, type 1) as meaning “ of the 
jravuga of the Kusas ”, will admit that the explanation 
(the improbability of wdiieh has been demonstrated b}’ 
other considerations, cf. sup., p. 82) of Khumnasa- 
yavulglasa (Kadphises I, type 3) as consisting of two 
genitives singular becomes impossible. 

They will have to concede that Khusana (read 
Khusdna) sa is one of the forms of the title Kamn 
sdh, and that the corresponding XOPANCY is a barbaric 
genitive of ^'XOPANCA also representing KuMn kth, 
“ king of the Kusas (or Kusas).” 

It is a well-known fact that there is a Sanskrit word 


signifying 


C{ 


store 




which the classical writers spell 


both ways : kosa and kosa. It is much less astonishing 


that 


foreio-n w^ord should be 

O 


spelt Kukt (in the 
Kani[sycalGkha), and Ku-%o (in the STitrcdcimkCvra). 
Under these circumstances I do not think it necessary 
to blame Tibetan scribes for the spelling Kuki, and 


equivalents mentioned are those of Bonaventura Vulcanius' translation 
which accompanies Agathias’ Greek text. According to Annnianus 
Marcellinus (ed. Gardthausen, Lipsije, MDccclxxiii, vol. i, p. 173) the 
title saansaan, “rex regibus imperans,” belonged to the Persian king 
Sapor [II ?], and I have no doubt that saansaan is nothing but a clerical 

error for saansa or saan&aa {—Mhdn mh). 

^ No mechanical reproduction of the newly (March, 19l!2) discovered 

Muttra inscription mentioned abo\'e (p. SO) being at hand, Dr. \ogel 
was unable to tell me whether the reading Kns(lmipufr[o“} (instead of 
Kitsdnaputiio]) was possible or not. In any ease the interpretation 

of that title would be identical with the translation of 
samvardhaka (cf. sup., pp. SO, S4), viz. scion of the Kusa (Gusa) 


race 
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I believe that both ways of spelling the name were 
current in India. I think that these considerations 
enable us to recognize tlie name of Kaniska’s race in the 
one of the dvipa (Kusadvipa) mentioned immediately after 
tlie Sfikadvipa bj'- the MatsyUptirdna (Sachau, Alberuni’s 


India, vol. i, 13 


35). 


In the Mahavyutpatti (Bibl. 


Buddhiea, xiii, p. 52) we find among the names of the 

Cakravartins the Great Kusa (Mahakusa), Kusa, and 

Upakusa. The role assigned to Kusa, the son of Rama, 

in Indian mythology is certainly not marked enough to 

explain the inclusion of his name in the chapter just 

quoted, and it does not seeiii impossible to connect the 

Mahakusa, etc., of the Malidvyiitpatti with the second 
Asoka. 


Whatever we might think of the derivation of Ku^a- 

dvipa, Mahakusa, etc., we must admit that Asvaghosa 

is the best imaginable authority on the main question 

involved, and that Kusa (not Kusana) was the correct 

name of the warlike race that gave Kaniska to the 
Buddhist world. 



miscellaneous communications 


The Pabhosa Inscriptions 

From a caNe-residence at Pabhosa, close to Kosam in 
the Allahabad District, we have two inscriptions which 
present matter for comment.^ They were edited in 
E'pi. Ind., vol. 2, pp. 242, 243, by Dr. Fiihrer, who, on 
account of the resemblance of their letters to those of 
the Suhga period, B.c. 183 to 72, assigned them to “the 
second or first centuiy B.C.” And Biihler gscve in his 
Indian Palceogohqjhy, plate 2, col. 19, an alphabet from 
them, which on the same basis he assigned to “ about 


B.c. 150.” 2 

The two inscriptions regi.ster one and the same act, 
the founding of the cave : but they do so in different 
terms ; — 

No. 1, which is on the rock outside the cave, over the 
left corner of the entrance door, says; — “By Asliclhasena, 
maternal uncle of the Rdjan Gopaliputra-Bahasatimittra 
{andj) son of Gopali the Vaihidari, (this) cave has been 
caused to be made, in the tenth year of Udaka (?), [for the 
use] of the Kasiiapiya Arahariitas.” 

No. 2, Avhich is inside the cave, on the west wall, 
says : — “ Caused to be made by Ashadhasena, .son of 
the Vaihidari, (and) son of the Rajan Tevaniputtra- 
Bhagavata, son of Vahgapixla Rdjan of Adhichhatiu (and) 
son of Sonakavana.” 

V 

^ They are Nos. 904, 905, in Professor Liiders’s List of the Brahmi 
Inscriptions, EpL Ind, ^ vol. 10, appendix. 

‘ - He compared the characters of them with tliose of the inscription, 
AYhich refers itself to the time of the »Saiigas, on a pillar at Bharaut, 
Ind, AnL, vol. 14, p. iSS, from which, with two letters, u and It, added 
from other sources, he gave an alphabet in col. IS of the same plate, 
with the same assignment, “about b.c. 150." 
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The purport ot' tliese two Inscriptions is calculated to 
present them as being very closely contemporaneous, if not 

actual Iv so. And Biihler seems to have regarded them in 

#/ 

that liglit; at any rate, he gave a combined alphabet 
from them, taking his illustrations, indeed, chiefly from 


No. 1. Imt figuring at least the ka, no (imperfectly), 
'ihi, and ho from No. 2. But we must bear in mind 



that lie did not choose by any means all the selections 
presented in his plates; also, that the magnitude of his 
task was such as to preclude the detailed examination 
of records which becomes necessary in other circumstances. 
And an inspection of details in this case shows marked 
differences between the two records, which tend to' 
separate them somewhat widely. 

\st, as regards language. The language of both the 
records. is classed as Mixed Dialect: but that of No. 2 is 
an advance on that of No. 1, which is more of a Pi*akrit. 
It is true that No. 1 has rdjnd, once, while No. 2 has 
roMo, twice. But No. 2 Iras indrena, with the lingual n, 
twice, against the putrena, with the dental n, once, of 
No. 1 : arrd it has the genitive in sya, four times, against 
the genitive irr sa, twice or perhaps three times, of No. 1.^ 
In No. 2 the first component of the name of the founder of 
the cave is ashadha (for dshadha): in No. 1 it is dsadha 
(also for dshadha). 

Secondly, as regards the alphabet : here rve have 
differetrees between the two records which are not 
indicated at all by tire selectioir given in Buhler's 
plate. 

No. 1 preserrts two types of r. Oire r is of the same 
general style with the waved r which is found in the 
records of Asoka at Girnar and Rupnath and in Mysore ; ^ 


^ 111 No. 1, 1. 6, the -vvoi-d uddhim is damaged and doubtful : but the 
last syllable of it is at any rate not sya. The first sjdlable seems to be 
the long w. ; not the short u as read Iw Professor Liiders. 

* See Biihler, ii, 34, viii-xii. 
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but it is not waved to tlie same extent, tlie bends being 
reduced in number by using longer strokes for them : 
this r occurs twice, in rajno, 1. 1, and vaUiidari, 1. 4, 


and has been illustrated by Btihler from the latter word. 
The other r is of the type in which the waved stroke was 
superseded by a plain straight one 4 this r, which was not 
illustrated, is seen very clearl3^ in Icdritam, 1. 6, and is 
also found in savachhare and arahcmi, 1. 7. 

No. 2, again, presents two types of r, neither of wliicli 
is illustrated by the selection. It has not the weaved r ; 
except to the extent to which the subscript r is waved in 
both this record and in No. 1, in the stage before that in 
*wliich it assumed the form of a smooth sweeping curved 
stroke. It has (i) the plain straight r of No. 1, winch it 
presents in roMo, 1, 2, and vcdhidari and kdrltarh> 1. 3. 
And it has (2) a still later tj^pe — later by two stages, 
in fact — in which the bottom of the letter Avas finished 
off bj'' a bend up to the left : this is presented in 

rand, 1 . 1 . 

In No. 1 the subscript u in putrasa, 1. 1, and p)utrSna, 
1, 4, is a plain straight vertical stroke,- In No. 2, in 
pnttrasya at the middle of 1. 2, the u is finished oft', to 
match the second r of this record, by a bend up to the 
left; and i\\ .piitrasya at the beginning of 1. 2 and 
pvutr&na at the end of that line and again in 1. 3, either 
the same form was intended but was not properly com- 
pleted, or we ha\'e instances of an intermediate type, 
■similar to that through which the r passed, in Avliich the 
letter was finished off by a curve down to the left, before 

I 

the bend upwards was developed. 

^ In this r in both the records, and in many other letters too, the 
straight lines ■which were intended have not always been well followed : 
but the intention is plain. 

- In onatuUm, 1. 3, the u is of a ditFereiit type, as wa.s customary in 
ooimection -with the letter i!; being a short straight horizontal stroke 
to the right from the end of the lower right-hand part of the t, as in 
Biihleris ii, 23, v, viii, xxiv. 
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Tliei'c are ofclier letters tlie development of which also 
went more or less along with that of the r} One is the 
palatal a. In No. 1 the main stroke of this letter is 
a plain straight one. In No. 2 it is finished oft‘ as in the 
r, by a bend np to the left : this can be seen clearly in 
the rd'iio of 1. 1, though this no has been figured in the 
selection without showing this detail ; and it seems to 
have been intended in also the rand of 1. 2. 

Other such letters are the initial a and u. Both of 
these occur in No. 1 ; and each of them is formed there 
entirelv between what we may call the two lines of the 


writing.- In No. 2 we have apparently only the short a, 
twice : •” in both cases the vertical stroke is 
like that of the r, to a length below the bottom line of 
the writing equal to about the measure between the lines ; 
and in one of them, in adhioliludrayd,]. 1, though perhaps 
not in the other case in 1. 3, there seems to have been an 
intention, not fully carried out, to finish off the vertical, 
as in the r and n of the next vvord, rand, by a bend up 
to the left. These details, again, are not shown in the 
selection in Btihler’s plate, where both the vowels are 
figured from the inscription No. 1. 

In view" of such differences as these, in both the 
language and the alphabet, it is plain that the two 
in.scriptions cannot have been either composed by the 
same person or written by the same hand, at any rate 



^ The Jc in piirtieular is such a letter : in these two inscriptions, 
however, we have only the k wliich matched the second of No. 1 and 
the first r of No. 2 ; not the with the bend up to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke, which answered to the second of No. 2. 

This expression is a convenient way of indicating the limits and size 

of such letters as were made like our a, c, e, m, etc , without any' 

projections above as in b, d, f, or below as in g, j, p. But, w'hatever 

nnw have been done in subsequent times, the more ancient writers 

evidently did not use much, if at all, the expedient of ruling two such 

lines with a view to insuring iiniformity in their work ; and the result 

was generally a considerable variation in the relative sizes of all the 
letters. 

In L 3, ashadha seems to have been written, instead of dahddha. 
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not at all at the ,sa,me time, and cannot be contempoi'aneous 
records : an appreciable interval must be placed between 
them. AVe need not hesitate to accept Bilhlerls estimate, 
about II.G. 150, as the approximate date of No. 1 : it i.s 
justified by the general style of the characters, and in 
particular by the occurrence of the waved r and the form 
of it which is presented. But No. 2 must be placed at 
least half a century later ; though tlie use in it, as in No. 1, 
of a peculiar form of the sujierscript long i, resembling in 
some cases the twisted horns of an antelope,^ seein.s to 
preclude aniT- much longer interval than that. And it 
seems to be a commemorative record, due to a sou, 
grandson, or relative, or some admirer, of Ashadhasena : 



apparently the inscription No. 1 was not easily 
if at all, from the ledge in front of tlie cave, and No. 2 
was therefore put up in a convenient po.sition in.side the 
cave, so that the name of the founder of the cave might 
be known and his memory might be preserved. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Ginger 

The short note which I contributed under the above 
heading to this Journal for 1912 (p. 475 f.) has elicited 
communications from several scholars which encourage 
me to ventilate the same subject once more and to sum 
up the results of its discussion by Dr. Thomas and 
others. 

The late Rai Bahadur A^. A^enkayya informed me that 

i 

ill Tamil the Avord verJckomhio is used for both ij^reen and 
diw ginger, and that the usual Tamil woi'd for “ drv 


5 ? 


0 'iiio‘er 1 is sickku, Tlie former fact was mentioned also 

o o 

by Professor Ivern, and the second l)y Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar. First of all it may be convenient to arrange 

^ Figured by Biihler, along with the Avared r, in the ri of vaihidari^ 
No. 1, 1. 4. 
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in three o-vouj^s the various terms used in some Indian 


dialects. 


1. Dry gingeo 



am 


Tamil mkhu., Sanskrit, Kanarese, and 

i 0 

san/hi, Telugu sonfld ^ or sonthilcomiiiu, Hindi soidJi. 

2 . Green ginger 

skrit ardraJca, Hindi add, Telugu and Kanarese 
cdia,- Tamil, and Malayalam inji. 



in general 


3. 

Pali singivera, Sanskrit sriiigavera, Tamil verkkomhn. 

The first group offers no difficulties : Dr. Thomas (above, 
1912, p. 1093) is probably correct in deriving hikJcic ancf 
.ianthi, etc., “dry ginger”, from the '"Sanskrit sushka, 
“ dry ”, and *sushti.^ His derivation of these terms is 
further supported by that of their counterparts ardraka, 
(Ida, alia, “green ginger” (Dr. Thomas, above, 1905, 


43 


p. 170). It is not only .self-evident that ardraka goes 
back to the Sanskrit (Tirdra, “ wet ”, but alia is known 
from other sources to be one of the recognized tadbhavas 
of the latter ; see Hemachandra’s Prakrit Grammar, i, 82, 
and Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v. alio (where, however, 
no derivation is given). 

We have now to consider the Sanskrit sringavera and 
Tami,l -Malayalam inji The form,er seems to be the 
prototype of the Arabic sanjahil which occurs in the Koran 

(70, 17). But, as remarked by Professor Franke (ZDMG, 

« 

47. 600), the Greek ^I'yylBspi,^ is more closely related to 
the Pali si/hgivera, and Professor Jolly has actually found, 
the more ancient Sanskrit form srviujivera in the medical 
Bhedasarkhiid (above, 1905, p. 168). These facts render 

Uhlenbeck’s deriv^ation of sringavera from 

' J'Jp. IiuL, vol. 6, p. 238, text line 141 f. 

- Loe. cit. , te.Kt line 138. 

•' But, as Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar suggests, miifJii may be con- 
neeted with the Tamil root ,<-undH, “ to dry up 
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a 


it 


a root 


srreen ofmoer 

o 


:9 


+ ver, 


sringa and its tniiislation by “ liorn-sliaped ” nntenable. 

Moreover, the Sanskrit word vSra, ‘Hhe body”, whicii 
figures in liis Ety-mologisches 

(Amsterdam, 1898-9), p. 297, is a fiction of 
Sanskrit lexicographers. They inferred its existence 
from the name of the god Kuvera, which they explained 
by “ misshapen ” see TJjjvaladattas Commentary on the 
Unadisutras (ed. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1859), i, 60 (p. 17). 
As I have pointed out before (above, 1912, p. ‘175), 

Dr. Gundert was the first to derive siiig ivera fi’oin the 
Tamil and Malayalam ifiji, 

He further compared inji with Sanskrit 
tliinclicUaka or chinchoiaJca (wdiich, however, cannot be 
proved to mean ^‘ginger”), and thus arrived at *chinji 
as the supposed prototype of iriji. The Greek form 

and the Arabic zanjahil would rather take us 
to an original form *zingi. At any rate, the P^^li singi- 
vera shows an initial sibilant which has been lost in the 
Tamil inji. In this connexion Professor Kern has 
favoured me with the following interesting remarks : 

o o 

“ In my opinion the older Dravidian language po.ssessed 
an JS. I find the proof for it in the absence of the sibilant 
in the oldest words derived from Sanskrit, e.g. dyirani 
from sahasram. According to mj^ theory this became 
first *saasiram, as sv could not remain. After the 

had lost the sibilant, ^aaasirani became 
^aa{y)iram, and finally dyirani. In the same way 
dvani comes from a Prakrit form sdvani (Sanskrit 
.srdvanl, properly the full-moon day of 6ravana), and 
ddi from dshddhi (Tami| dshddam is a later irriportation). 
Sometimes y takes the place of a Sanskrit or Prakrit 


language 


sibilant. 


e.g. 


djdyam 


Sanskrit dkdsa or 



^ Dr. Kibtel (Kannacia Dictionary, p. xi.x;) derived rim from the Tami.l. 
rayini, ‘ ‘ the belly ”, a word which was k nown to BhatUi Kumarila ; see 
ncm hid. Ant., vol. 42, p. 201. In a Bharaut inscription (id. 21. 2,04, 
No. 92) the word Kuvera is spelt Kiipiru. 
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ahasa}- This y may liave originated through a softening 
of s, perhaps £ It is worth noting that some dialects still 
possess an s. Thus in Kui the numeral ‘five’ is sin-gi 
and the numenrl ‘six’ mj-gi, and in Gdncli the same are 
miyiing and sdrdng ] i.e. si and sai correspond to tire ai 
of Tamil aindu, ‘ five and sa and sd to the a of Tamil 


5? o 


aril, • SIX . - 

Tlie ancient Dravidian word *singi or *zingi, the 
existence of whicli may be inferred from the comparison 
of iiigi with singivera and need not be 

indio-enous in India. As suggested by Dr. Thomas 


(above, 1905, p. 169), it may liave been imported with 
the article which it denotes from Burma, Siam, or Chinaf 
■wliere the drug is designated by similar names. 

The curious Tamil word verkkomhu, “ ginger ”, consists 
of ver, “ a root ”, and Icombii, “ a horn ”, and looks like 
a later retraiislation of the artificial Sanskrit word 
siingavera, though in the latter the “ horn ” did not 
follow but preceded the “root”. A similar formation is 


r ginger 


ii 


IS 


the Telugu sonthikoimmi, where sonthi, “dr} 
combined with kommiv, “ a horn ”. 

For a list of other Sanskrit words which may be 
borrowed from the Dravidian languages see Dr. Kittel’s 
Kannada-English Dictionary, pp. xvii ff. I would add 

Tamil kanji, or 

= Tamil murungai, Malayalam 



“ rice-gruel 




“the horse-radish tree 
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muriniia, Telugu munaga, Kanarese migge, and 
“ a roue ”, whicli is perhaps connected with the Tamil 
root vidu, “to abandon”. From Dr. Gundert’s list. 

(ZDMG, 23. 521) may be added “ one-eyed ”, = 

Tamil kdnii, “ not seeing ”. 


^ Dr. (Tunclerfc (ZDM(t, 'iZS. 524) adds the following examples ; — Tamil 
lunam^ 7yam, Ilwm = Prrikrit saniana, aUa^ Slliala, and Malayalam 
mayayiram and onam = Sanskrit mrifjaHiras and §ravana, — E. H. 

- Of. also the Telugu “fifteen”, finA pada-hdru, “sixteen” 

in which the h may represent an original s. — E. H. 
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I avail myself of this opportunity for a correction of 
my remarks on the participle 'nijnsta, " written ”, in the 


Shahbazo'arhi text of Asoka’s rock-e 



(above, 1913, 


p. 654). It mu.st not be derived from the Sanskrit nish- 
Ijislita, “ground”, but rather from nipislita, “written”, 
which occurs repeatedly in the inscriptions of the Aclue- 
menidan kings of Persia ; .see Profe.ssor Tolman’s Ancient 
Persian Lexicon, New York, 1908, p. 111. The word is 


still living in the modern Persian 






•• . 




to write 




As the Shahbazgarhi version is the only one in which the 

O t/ 

Indian likhita, “written”, is replaced by nvpista,, would 
it be too hazardous to as.sume that the latter is a foreign 


Vord which was imported from Iran along with the 
Kharoshthi alphabet ? And may puataka, “ a book ”, — 
a word for which no satisfactoty etymology is found in 
Sanskrit — be connected with it ? 

E. Hultzsgh. 


Yaren DR A 

The Varendra Anusandhana Samiti (Re.search Society) 
was started in the year 1910, in the district of Rajshfdii 
in Northern Bengal, chiefly’ through the exertions of 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A., of Dighapatiya in that 
district, with the object of carrying on antiquarian 
research in the tract of country called in Sanskrit 
literature Yarendra, and in modern colloquial language 
“the Barind”. This is a tract of comparatively high 
land, which includes portions of the Malda, Eajshahi, 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra Districts in the Rajsluihi 
Division, with a stiff soil of reddish clayey 
distinguishing it from the remainder of those districts, 
the soil of which is sandy alluvium of recent formation. 
In its general direction this belt of land iun.s east and 
west, comprising Y'estern Bogra, South- Y estern Rangpui, 
Southern Dinajpur, and Northern Rajshahi, but on the 



JRAS. 1914. 
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'ivest fclie belt takes a tuvn south ward, and extends almost 

to tlie Gain-es at Godao-ari, embracing the eastern portion 
oi: Malda and part of Western Eajshahi. The tract in 
(piestion contains many remains of ancient towns, forts, 
temples, and palaces, and it appears probable that the 
capital cities of rulers, avIio at different times extended 
tlieir sway over Avide territories in Bengal and adjacent 
provinces, were situated Avithin its limits. There is 
evidence that the tract Avas once densely populated — 


it probably Avas so at a time Avheti the adjacent 

of more recent alluvium had not risen hicfh 



enough to be fit for liabitation. In later times, OAving to 
causes not ascertained, the Barind became depopulated^ 
overgroAvn Avith fore.st, and unhealthy yr while population 


flocked into the loAver alluvial areas adjoining, as these 
rose lii<dier, and became cultivable and habitable. 
Owino- to the iuncfle Avith AAdiich thev^ Avere coA’^ered or 
.surrounded, the archseoloffical remains of the Barind Avere 
for a long time difficult of access to explorers, but some of 
them have been examined and described by different 
investigators, among Avliom Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham, Messrs. Westmacott 
and RavenshaAv, and Dr. Blochmanu, may be mentioned. 
In I'ecent years, a great part of the Barind has again been 
opened up and brought under cultivation, largely through 

. and the Avork of 


immicrra 

o 


the agency of Santali 
investigation lias thereby been greatly facilitated. 



The traditional boundaries of Varendra are the 

River on the Avest and the Karatoya on 


an 



the east, tlie latter river marking the Avestern boundary 
of Kamrup, Avhile the Mahananda Avas the eastern limit of 
Mithila or Tirhut. Karatoya Avas the name borne in 
ancient times Ija^ tlie lower course of the great Ti.sta RiAmr, 
from the point where it issues from the Himalayas. This 
part of the course of the Tista has, like so many other 
Indian riv^ers, frequently shifted. In Rennell’s map of 
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1770 the 



IS 



11 as llowino- from the hills 


almost due south, and ultimately joining the Ganges, 
whereas now it takes a south-easterly course, and joins 
the Brahiriaputra near Chilmari in Rangpur District. 

It is known that in the year 17S7 a change in tlie 
course of the Tista oceurred, the river swino-hio- eastward 

^ Oct 


to join the Brahmaputra at Cliilmari, and then combining 
with the Brahmaputra to force a new cliannel soutliward. 
Before that great change, the mighty river, wdiich now 

at 


the Gano-es 

CT 


sweeps down from Chilmari to join 
Goalanda, and is known locally as the Jamuna, but is 
shown on maps as forming the lower course of 



Brahmaputra, did not exist, — the Brahmaputra from 
Chilmari flowinc? eastward tlironcrli what is now the 


Maimansing District, where an attenuated stream bearing 

CT CT 

its name is at present found. Portions of rivers, or 
abandoned river beds, bearing locally the name of Karatojm-, 
are found in different places in the Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, 
and Bogra Districts, and probably mark some ancient 
course of the Tista or Karatojhi. One such river, 
a narrow, sluggish stream, flows through the Bogra 


District, immediately to the east of Bogra town and of 
the site of an ancient city now known as Mahasthan, 

V ^ 

or “ the great place ”, which has been identified by some 
as the city of Pundravwdhana, described by the Chinese 


pilgrim. Yuan Chwaug. 


Tliis Karatoya 






the 


eastern limit of the Barind, as it is now known, the land 
to the west of the river being a stiff, reddish clay, while 
the laud to the east of it is composed of loose, friable, 

H . 

sandy loam. 

The River Mahananda issues from the Himalayas, a few 
miles to the west of the Tista, and takes a westerly 
course for some distance before it turns south to join the 
Ganges at Godagari. In the lower part of its course the 
Mahananda still marks the western limit of the Barind, 
the land to the east of it being comparatively high and of 
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a sbiff soil, while to tlie Avest is alluvial land of lower level 
and more recent formation. 

The name Gauda appears to have been used in ancient 

times, in its narrower sense, as a synonym for Varendra, 
l)ut. when tlie rulers of that region extended their sway 
to adjacent countrie.s, the former name was employed in 
a wider sense, including countries subject to them besides 
Varendra proper. In later times the name came to be 
applied to the city 8 miles west of the Mahananda, 
wliich became the Muhammadan capital of Bengal. That 
city, known before the Muhammadan conquest as 
Lakhnaoti (Lakshmanavati) was first chosen as the 
capital of his kingdom by Lakshmana Sena, the last 
Hindu ruler of Gauda, and probably accpaired the name of 
Gauda from the country of Avhich it was the capital. 
Before the Muhammadan conquest, the name Gauda seems 
to have been always applied to a country, kingdom, or 

empire, not to a city. 

In the seventh century, at the time of Yuan Chwang’s 
pilgrimage, Pundravardhana was the name of a kingdom 
subordinate to Harshavardhana’s empire, and of the 
kingdom’s capital, the site of which was probably at the 
place now known as Mahasthan in Bogra, at the extreme 
eastern limit of Varendra proper. In copper-plate grants 
of the Pala kings of Gauda, Dharmapala, Mahipala I, 
Vigrahapala III, and Madauapala, Pundravardhanabhukti 
is mentioned as a province or division of the kingdom. 
The names Pundra and Paundra, with which Pundra- 


vardliana is obviously connected, also appear in different 
ancient writings as appellations of states, or provinces, 
or tracts of country. 

The special interest of Varendra as a field of 
antiquarian research lies in its having been the home of 
the great PMa dynasty, which ruled for some three 
centuries over the greater part of Bengal and Bihar, and 
at times brought under its sway adjacent territories in 
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Northern India, forming what may properly be described 
as an empire. The founder of tlie dynasty, Gopala, who 
appears to have been a petty chief in Varendra, rose to 
power in a period of anarchy, towards the end of the 
eighth century, being’ cliosen b}?- some form of election 
as paramount ruler of Gaucla, and succeeded 
bringing Magadha, or South Bihar, under his control. 
His successor, Dharmapala, extended his power further 
to the west, and dethroned the king of Pahcliala, whose 
capital Avas Kanauj. The Senas, who replaced the Palas 
in the twelfth century, are believed, on acrpiiring 
Vai’endra, to have made their capital at Bijayanagar 
near Godagari in the south-west of the tract, and to have 
subsequentl}^ mo^cd to Lakshmanavati, the toAvn Avhich 
afterwards took the name of Gauda. 

During the short period of the Varendra Eesearch 
Society’s existence, its members have been very active 


in exploring the various sites in 



Bogra, 


Rangpur, and Dinajpur, where remains of antiquarian 
interest are found, and a collection has been made of 
specimens of mediaeval sculpture and ancient Sanskrit 
manuscripts, which have been housed temporarily in the 
building of the Rajshahi Public Library. The Society 
proposes to publish a series of Bengali monographs 
dealing with different subjects connected with the history 


appeal- 


ed : 


of Bengal. Two of these have already 
Gauclarajamdld, a history of Gauda down to the 
Muhammadan invasion ; and Part I of GaudaleJchcmidloj, 


an edition of inscriptions of the Pala reigns Avith Sanskrit 
texts in the Nagari character, and translations and 
critical notes in Bengali. Other publications contemplated 
are Part II of Gaudalekl tamdld , comprising additional 
Pala inscriptions, and those of the Varinan and Sena 
dynasties, Part III of the same series (a collection of 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions relating to the time of the 
Pathan Sultans of Gauda), a descriptiA’e account of placef; 
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of autiquariaii interest in Varendra, a iiistory of Gaudian 
Art, a treatise on ethnology, and works on grammar 
and Tantric philosophy, from manuscripts found in 

Varendra. 

The Prda Kings were Buddhists, and, when at the 
heio-ht of their power, were certainly the greatest reigning 
.sorereio'us of that religion in India. It is, therefore, not 




without reason that the claim is made that “ from the 
ninth to the twelfth century, the whole of the Buddhist 
world drew its inspiration in religious literature and 

art from the Kingdom of Gauda". 

Tim ancient university of Nalanda lay within its 
borders ; Dharmapala, the second Pala King, founded 
a second great university at Vikramasila : and a third 

of learning, at Jagaddala in Varendra, flourished 



during the Pala period. 

According to the Tibetan historian, Taranath, two great 
religious painters and sculptors, named Dhiman and 
Vitapal, flourished in Varendra in the reigns of 
Dharmapala and Devapala ; and it is surmised that some 
of the best specimens of medieval sculpture found in 
Bengal may be the work of those artists or their schools. 
The marks of decadence are discernible in sculpture 
attributed to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whicli 
saw tlie decline and fall of the kingdom of Gauda. 

o 

Although the inscriptions contained in part i of the 
Gaiidalekhariidkl have all been printed before in different 
publications, a valuable service has been rendered to the 
history of Bengal by their collection in one place, and 


the learned and discriminating commentaries of Babu 
Akhaya Kumar Maitra. The introduction to this collection 
contains an interesting quotation from the Yajnavalkya 
Saiiihita and its commentary of rules for the drafting of 


royal deeds of gift, in which it is laid down that the 
grant should be engrossed on a sheet of cotton or 
a copper-plate, should be preceded by an account of the 
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virtues and prowess of the donor and his father, p-rand- 

^ c5 

father, and great-grandfather, should contain a specifica- 
tion of the donee and the land granted, with its boundaries, 
etc., and should hear the Raja’s seal, with the date. 

The seven copper-plate grants, which are reproduced 
in the collection,, corapl}?’ more or less closelj^ with these 
instructions, the preliminary eulogium of the donor and 
his family being in verse ; the essential portion, namely, 
the words conveying the grant, with the description and 
boundaries of the land, the name and additions of the 
donee, and the date, in prose; and the documents con- 
cluding with some comminatory verses, directed against 
'Jinyone wdio should disturb the grantees’ possession in 
future. It is i>ote worthy that the earliest grant, of 
Dharmapala, which must be assigned to the first half 
of the ninth century, and the latest one, of Madanapala, 
pi'obably executed early in the twelfth century, are in the 
same form and are largely expressed in the same words. 

These grants throw some light on the Piila system of 
admmistration, which was evidently of the feudal type. 
Dharmapala’s grant recites that a feudal chief named 
Narayana Varma had, through the Juvaraja or heir- 
apparent, informed his overlord Dharmapala that he 
(Narayana Varma) had ei’ected a temple to the god 
Vishnu, and requested Dharmapala to make a grant 
of four villages to the Brahmin who had been appointed 
guardian of the temple. It would appear that the largest 
territorial division, the hhukti, contained so man}’- 
mandalas, each mandala so many vimyas, and each 
visaya so many gramas or villages. 

The prose portion of each grant is in the form of 
a notification addressed to membex-s of the rojml family, 
to a long list of officials, whose po.sts are specified, and 
to the cultivators of the locality, calling upon them to 
respect the grant. The lists of officials vary slightly in 
the different errants, and the functions of all of them have 
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not been ascer 



in ay 


afford an interesting 



of speculation and inquiry, — but they include, 
besides police and revenue officials of different grades, 
overseers of elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats, and 
sheep. They would tlius suggest a somewhat elaborate 
system of administration, though of course it does not 
follow that all the classes of officials mentioned in each 
gi'ant actually existed at the date to which it belongs. 
The cultivators are exhorted to pay to the donee the 
customary taxes, and ail other kinds of revenue. These 
taxes appear to have included, besides the royal land-tax 
of a sixth part of the produce, a number of subsidiary 
rates and cesses pajmhle on different accounts — perhaps 
the prototypes of the ahwcihs with which W'e are familiar 
in Bengal. In certain of the crrants the notification takes 


Ch 



form, matam astu hltavatCim, “ May it please you 
gentlemen,” which Babu Akhaya Kumar Maitra regards 
as reflecting the democratic basis of the Palas’ power. In 
otlier cases the formula is viditam asUt, “ Be it known.” 

Although the Palas wei‘e Buddhists, there is evidence 
that Brahmanical Hinduism enjoyed a large measure of 
tolerance under their rule; the hereditary ministers of 
four succe.ssive kings of the dynasty, including the two 


& 

rreatest. Dharmapala and Devapala, belonged to 


a 


Brahmin 
and 



and grants of land to Hindu temples 


Brahmins were made by different sovereigns 


of 

tlie line. 

The Gaudarajamedd, by Babu BamajDrasad Canda, 
with an introduction by Babu Akhaya Kumar Maitra, 
contains an exhaustive discussion of the evidence bearing 
on the early history of Bengal supplied by inscriptions 
found in Bengal and other parts of India, and available 
from other sources. Not the least interesting part of 
the work is that devoted to refuting the improbable 
but commonly accepted account of the conquest 
of Gauda contained in the Tahahat-i-Nasiri. Babu 
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Ramaprasad Canda shows that the “Bihar” so easily 
captured by Muhaminad-i-Bakhtiyar w'as probably not 
a fortress, nor a capital city, but a Buddhist college or 
monastery. .He also throws doubt on the identification 
of the “ Nodiyah” of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri as Nadiya, and 
suggests that it may have been the same as Bijayapura, 
the ruins of wdiich are believed to have been found at the 
place now called Bijayanagar, near Godagari. Howev’er 
this may be, it seems probable that, after Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtiyar had conquered and occupied Magadha, or 
South Bihar, Lakshmana Sena removed his capital from 
Lakshmanavati to some place at a safer distance from 
the frontier, and that, later on, Lakshmanavati and 
Western Varendr-a succumbed without much resistance to 
the Muhammadan invader. 

There is some reason for surmising that, before this 
invasion, the Muhammadan religion had been introduced 
in Northern Bengal by means of peaceful conversion, 
the missionary preparing the way for the soldier. But 
the capture of Lakshmanavati by no means implied the 
complete conquest of Bengal. Probabh^ it was not till 
long after the death of Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar 



Muhammadan supremacy 


came to be acknowledged 
throughout ^arendra, and even then a great part of 
the tract continued to be administered by Hindu feudatory 
chiefs. 

F. J. MOX.4HAN. 


Some Critical Notes on Asvaghosa’s Buddh.^carita’- 

I 

In 1912 Professor C. Formichi published a new 
(Italian) translation of this grand poem of Asvaghosa, 
with introduction and critical notes. Tliis work was 

^ [The death of Professor Speijer while this article was passing tlirough 
the press is a matter for profound regret, and not loss on account of his 
personal qualities than of the eminent services which he had rendered, 
and might still have rendered, to Sanskrit and Buddhist studies. An 
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reviewed in the ZDMG. for that year (Ixvi, 517—19) by 
Professor E. Leumann, with whose praise and blame — for 
his appreciation was of mixed character — I fully agree. 
In some respects Professor Formichi’s translation marks 
a progress since Cowell ; yet in many a case he is in the 
wrong, as will appear to an}' scholar who takes the 
trouble to compare botli. 

The appearance of a new book on the Buddhacarita 
induced me to read the poem carefully over once more. 
As a small fruit of this perusal I offer to the readers of 
this Journal some new proposals for emending corrupt 
passages. Some of them , presented themselves to my 
mind in this iterafa lectio ; others I have taken fronr 
my previous marginal notes. Boni oonsulas, henevole 
lector ! 

First of all, I would draw attention to a large gap in 
canto I, A^■llich, I believe, has until now not been observed. 

The passage I, 35-46, describes in detail the rejoicing 
of all cla.sses of beings, Devas, Nagas, etc., at the birth of 
the Bodhisattva in his last existence, and points out the 
manifold tokens of honour and worship which they 
bestow upon the holy child. This description not only 
ends abruptly, but in the next verse (I, 46) the reader is 
on a sudden transported to a quite different stage. He 
finds himself, 'without the slightest hint of this transition 
being supplied by the poet, a hearer of the answer given 


by the learned Brahmans to Suddhodana concernino- the 

^ o 


destiny of liis son. 



verdict of the naimittikas 


obituary notice is printed belo\r. After perusing in MS. and later iir 
proof my respected friend's contribution, I had intended to examine 
;ind report to liiin the evidence of the Tibetan version in regard to the 
critical points wdiicli he here discusses ; and I had indeed the satisfaction 
of announciiig to him the confirmation by that version of his suspicion 
of a gap after verse i, 4o. I have examined also the other passages 
wliich he discusses, and in one or two cases I am recording the result in 
notes. To do more would hardly be of advantage, as in a future 
re-editiou of the text hoth that version and Professor Speijer’s notes 
will no doubt be taken into full consideration. — F, W. T.l 
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comes to a conclusion in verse 51. It is, moreover, very 
unlikety, not to say impossible, that verse 46 should be its 
exoi’dium. The sentence which begins yad rcijagdstram, 
etc., cannot be understood as the preamble of a speech 
uttered by counsellors to their king ; it evidently belongs 
to a substantive part of that speech, the illustration by 
examples of a general rule which is laid down — ^Drobably 
also laid down a second time— in verse 51. The previous 
part of the answer must be 1 ost. 

That there must be a gap between the verses 45 and 46 
necessarily follows also from another consideration. The 
very wording of verse 52, » etc., 

’demonstrates that those Brahmans are not mentioned 
here for the first time, but must have been introduced in 


,a former portion of the canto. How can the pronoun 
taih be otherwise accounted for? Forniichi translates 




♦ -1 


Cowell avoids the difficulty by writing “ the brahmans ”. 

Havino' become convinced of the existence of a 
•considerable gap between I, 45 and 46 — and is it not in 
itself extremely impimbable that A^vaghosa should have 
passed over the convocation of the brahmans by the king 
and the reason of that convocation, and how he addressed 
them, putting them questions ? — I consulted vol. xix of 
•SBE., which contains Beal’s English translation of the 
Chinese version of the Buddhacarita. And at once 
I realized that a large portion of the Chinese text is 
missing in the tradition of the Sanskrit text, from about 
verse 32 a 2 >i 6 cZ Beal (p. 6) to verse 66 (p. 10). There 
•can, I think, exist little doubt that the contents of this 
portion (the conclusion of the miraculous phenomena ; 
Mara’s vrief ; the attitude of ^uddhodana and Maya ; the 

o ^ 

naimittilcas’^ observation of the superhuman signs on the 


^ He does so tacitly, 

“ Of coui’se a number of them, though Beal from his Chinese source 
mentions only one Brahman. 
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bodv o£ the child ; and the first part o£ their verdict), be 

I#' 

tliey ever so unreliable in detail, must have formed part 
also of the oricfinal text, when still intact. This inissino* 
portion makes up about twenty-four stanzas of the 



^suiniiig the proportion of the number of 
reuses between the Sanskrit text and the same text in 
Cliinese garb to be nearly the same as in the preceding 
thirty-two verses of the Chinese, which correspond to 
thirty-seven Sanskrit ones (Chinese, I, 1-32 = Sanskrit, 
I, 9-45), about twenty-eight stanzas may have been lost 
between I, 45 and I, 

In the following I venture to propose some new 
emendations : 


I, 



of Bohtlingk and 
Kielhorn the text will be amended thus: 

The celestials and the atmospherical 
divine beings are alwaj^s represented in the sky, and the 
parallel passage signalized by Leumann and quoted by 
Formichi has the selfsame turn. I conjectured thus many 
years before knowing the note of Leumann.^ 

Ill, 1 4. cIT: I 

What is here the meaning of ^TtirT ? Cowell translates 
in the stir of the news ”, Formichi “ all’udire la notizia”, 
thougli vrtMnta bv itself, without some verb of arousino- 

■ t/ ^ 25 

or hearing added, cannot of course convey this meaning. 
It simply means the “ news ” and nothing more. Yet 
Cowell realized 
somehow that 



must have expressed 


on 



ornaments in 


a Imrry. It is, however, a mistake made by the 
translators that they attributed that signification to 

* [The TiVietau version confirms Profes.sor Speijerts view, showing at 
this point jrbout seventeen additional verse.'?. — F. W. T.l 


- [The Tibetan supports ranam. — F. W. T.] 
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vioiyasta. The verb vinyasyati is here = Latin disjtonit ; 
it does not imply the idea of sarnhhrama and “ haste 
That such a hhdva is likely to be described by Asvagliosa 
is clear ; but it is not in the word vinyasta that we have 
to seek for the adequate term indicating the agitation of 
tlie matrons anxious to contemplate the prince passing. 
The fact is that the expression of the haste is hidden under 
the corrupt The genuine reading must be 

The ladies went down from their apartments, having put 
in their different places the ornaments 

which they had taken up (^TtT) in a hurry at random, 
the first they could get (^’STT), as they had no time to make 
*a choice. VrtJid has here its old meaning, which is akin 

• o ^ 

to that of Latin temere, Greek eUr), and whicli is instanced 

by passages from the Satapathabrahmana in 

the St. Petersburg Diet., s.v. 

III, 48. The Bodhisattva has come home from his 
second drive outside his palace grounds in a sad and 
meditative frame of mind. The king seeing him thus 
returning t^^rZTT and ha\-ing liearcl 

what nimittci occasioned that melancholy mood, acts as is 
explicitly stated in the stanzas 49 and 50. But hoAV the 
king came to know that nimitta we do not read in our 
text. Instead of this wm are informed that the king 
“ entered the city (himself) ” (Cowell), “ si reco in citta ” 
(Formichi) = This entering of the 

city by the king, who has not before been said to have 
left his capital, is not onlj'' out of place, b\it also inconsistent 

•cover, 







\4I 






his capital, is strange and suspect. Instead of 
I propose as the true reading. The old king, tayi 


'preksya sainnivrt 



made an inquiry, imryemnam 


cakara ; thereby he learns of the nimitta and 



^ [The Tibetan has, however, <juas-lngs-gfa,m-<ri/ts — • !’• W. T. ] 
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accordingly. The Cliiiiese version of our poem (verse 236 
on p. 35 of BeaTs translation) ha.s likewise “asked 
anxiously the reason why ”, hut knows nothing of that 
returning of the old king to his capital. I guess that the 
source of the depravation of ■paryemijiam into purya- 
yciinani is to be sought in a misspelt 

IV, 38. 1 

TTTf ^tSri II 

I do not Avonder that 'RT^SIT'’, as edited by Cowell, is 
disapproved by scholars. Cowell’s interpretation of that 
Avord is .strained. But neither TflicifT®, the conjecture of 
Bdhtlingk, nor Fonnichi’s proposal to read 

The genuine reading cannot, I think, be 


arV 



but ■^TlTtSTT'’ ; I adopt dkrtyanucakarasya, etc., with the 
meaning “ she imitated liim by (assuming his) outer 
appearance ”. Akrtyd is the instrumental of clhrti of the 
kind instanced in my San.skrit Syntax, § 73. Cf. Raghu- 
vam^a, xi, 13. 

IV, 52. ^fxr T’TT I 

^ <T II 


I am not satisfied Avith 



This AVord disturbs the 


con,struction of the Avhole .sentence, wdiether it is taken 
as the nominative case or as the accusative. Formichi, 
as well as CoAvell, translating here rather freely, does not 
solve tlie difficulty, and Avill .scarcely be folloAved in his 
effort to account for the genitives vihaiigmidm and 

by making tlxein dependent on the verb 
'1 + dh(%. In his note on p. 335 of his book he seems to 
explain ciniayataJ cittam as a .so-called accus. etyino- 
logicas, which is of course impos.sible. 



( 


Bv a slight correction 


instead of 


all Avill become right. Construe ; api navia vihanc/dnam 

’ [Tifietan yons-su-fjros-hyus-m ~ a compound with pari — (probably 
paryesnna) made consultation. — F. W. T.] 
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(citte) vasiintana raada akitaJj, na tii cv 


ju/iiasya, 

citte? “should Spriug infuse love’s drunkenness into the 
mind of tlie birds and not in the mind of tlie beino- 
endowed with reason and holdino- himself for wise ?” 


lY, 56. must be corrected into 



1 


Youtl 

(yauvana) is mentioned in the preceding line, old age 
(jard) not so. If we jureyam, the reading of MSS., 
the pronoun iyam cannot be accounted for, whereas ido/ni 
(viz. yauvcmann) is the very pronoun wanted. I read tlie 
whole stanza a.s follows : 

i 

II 

4 

“ how is it that these women do not realize the fickleness 
of youth, since, may it be ever .so adorned with beaut}^ 
old age will ruin it ? ” 

o 

lY, 92. , etc. I doubt the genuinene.ss of 

There is no room here for a concessive particle. 
The prince must mean : “ and as regard.s your assertion 
that with females it is allowed to u.se untrue speech, I do 

not understand,” etc. In other terras, is a clerical 

error for Cowell, indeed, translates “ and when 

thou sayest ”, not “ if ”. 

Y, 22. Kielliorn was right in stating that the second 

^ o o 

pada, , a.s found in the MSS. and 

edited by Cowell, must be somehow corrupted, since the 
object of pravivikmh cannot be wanting. His correction 

doe.s not satisfy. The adversative parbicle 



introducing what follows in pada c, shows that the prince 
by going to the town and not to the forest had changed 
lii.s mind. How, then, can it he said in tlie preceding 


line that lie mounted on hoi'seback witli the intention 
of going to the town? On tlie contrary, tlie prince, 
under the strong impression of the miraculous appearance 
of the monk, had made up lii.s mind to betake himself to 
the forest (§1. 21cf). Yet ‘ccfY^T ^ W • (the true 
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reading is liere proposed Liiders), he did .not follow 

his inclination, and, putting off that design until a later 

time he returned into tlie town. Hence 

^ & 

it follows that Asvaghosa cannot hare expressed himself 
l>ut thus : he mounted on horse- 


l;>ack, in order to enter the forest 

V, 58. Trm^sfT 

-RfTTlfTfrTrlT^^^ II 


The ■u'pama, contained in the fourth pada is differently 


understood hv Cowell and Formichi. 

4/ 


According to Cow eh 


the augcmd in question is a(notlier) woman “ crushed by 
an elephant and then dropped ” ; Formichi explains the 
word as denoting a female elephant, subdued (hhagnd) 
by a male elephant and throwm to the ground. Both 
interpretations are to be rejected, since they wmuld 
involve the highly improbable, not to say impossible, 
assumption of a simile borrowed, not from ordinary and 
common things, but from something unusual and far- 
fetched. Moreover, in the interpretation of Formichi the 
descriptive part of the rhetorical figure, as it is elaborated 
in the padas a, h, and c, fails to have its effect. Sithild- 
hvlamiirdhaj d , etc., suits the female musician ; how can 
it be explained to fit the female elephant ? We have 
rather to expect that the girl, lying on the ground with 
dishevelled hair and her ornaments sliding dowm from 
their places, should be compared to some creeper, trampled 
dowm by the feet of an elephant and crushed. Accordingly 
I suppose °tdnganeva to be corrupt, and confidently 

emend 

VII, 12. The first wmrd of this stanza, cTcb, can be 
accounted for neither as a conclusive particle nor as 
a pronoun. In fact, both translators leave it out in their 


^ [The Tibetan has groMa =piLram. — F. W. T.] 
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translations. I suspect its genuineness, and read the first 
pilda as follows : Apurva, not purva, 

is the very word wanted : “it is tlie very first time I see 
an hermitage ; for this reason/’ etc. 

VII, 13. Cowell has edited : fTW: 

following the Paris MS. The Cambridge MS. has 

Considering that the prince wants to he 

informed of the various kinds of tapas (the 

of st. 11), and that after the detailed general exposition 

of tapas in st. 14 there follows an ' account of the 

• • • fTWt — note the plural tapasdm — 

the true reading must surely be 

The ascetic, . in fact, does not praise the excellence 
(visemm) of the 'tayas, hut commemorates the manifold 
kinds (visesmi) of it,^ 

YII, 43. 

f II 

Cowell retains in his edition this reading of the MSS., 
and translates : “ to dwell wdth thee who art like Iiidra 
would bring prosperity even to Brhaspati.” This inter- 
pretation seems to me .better than Formichi’s, who takes 
abhy^tdaya as meaning the same as udaya, “ arising,” 
a rather arbitrary opinion, which makes him render the 
line thus: “ il dimorare con te che sei simile ad Indra 
farebbe di certo sorgere un (secondo) Brhaspati.” Far- 
fetched, indeed ! 

I suppose a slight fault. We have but to replace the 
hh in ahkyudaya^ by the aksara t, which is so similar to 
it in Nepalese MSS., and we get — 

f I! 

“ to dwell with thee, who art like Indra, would bring 
a source of delight (even) to Brhaspati.” The sub-audition 

^ [The Tibetan has khyad-par-rnams = vuesCin, — F. W, T.] 
jR.iS. 1914. S 
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o£ cannot be a liindraDce to the emendation, in 

poetryd 

VIII, 49. flf ^^rft 

Cowell translates : “ Do not therefore assume that his 
departure arises from the fault of either of us, 0 queen ! ” 
Forinichi likewise : “ Peru, o regina degli uomini, non 
voler credere che la partenza cli lui avvenne per colpa 
di noi due.” The purport of the sentence is in this 
manner well rendered, yet the interpretation is anything 
but exact. It rests on the assumption that pratig antum = 
pratyetum, “to believe”; but since there does not exist, as 
far as is known, another instance thereof, Cowell himself 
supposed a corruption in pratigantum and proposed 
pratipxittiim. But neither this nor any other correction 
of the transmitted aksaras is required. They are sound 
and genuine. The awkwardness of interpreting them 
arises from a Avrong division of Avords ; , in fact, 

is not one word, but tAvo. Read ^ rTfSHTTct (if not 
as is in MS. C) and construe : narhasy 

avam domto gantugi tatprayatam (or °praydtipi) prati, 
“ do not therefore inculpate us in this manner for his 
departure.” Dosato gantwn = dusayitum. Ramayana, 

ed.Bomb.,vi, 105, 13: Tit . . . 

As to prati cf.Buddhacarita, xiii, 16 : 

1Tf?l ^ ^ 

VIII, 54. Foi'inichi declares the first line of this stanza 
to be inexplicable and a locus desperatus; he does not 
even venture to translate the stanza. My opinion on this' 
point is quite different. Not only does the purport of the 
A’erse seem clear to me, but I think also that it has been 
faultlessly transmitted by the MSS. There is no reason to 
change with Cowell (a wordj moreover, indispensable 
for the sentence) into to avoid to construe 

^ [The Tibetan imion. par. rntho. ha supports — F. W. T.] 
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will) the accusative. Though that constmctiou looks 
.someAvhat strange, it is unobjectionable. Why, -when 
nobody will find fault with a turn like this, anarhd 
vasunclhard tmn patim, “ Earth does not deserve him as 
her ruler,” should one be av^erse to such a one, whei'e 
anarhd is replaced by ahhdginl ? The objective accusative 
with verbal nouns^ in °in is sufficiently proved as good 
Sanskrit; cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 271b, my 
Sanskrit Syntax, § 52, and Earn., ed. Bomb,, i, 6, 19: 

IX, 32. The prince, justifying his retirement from the 


world, says that he would not have left his family and 
xelatives, if separation from them were not something 
unavoidable. In ’the half-sloka which contains the second 
member of the alternative, “ since separation ia unavoid- 
able,. for this reason,” etc., there is a gap of three syllables 
filled up by Cowell. I should pi’efer to fill it up otherwise. 
In my opinion, Asvaghosa’s text may be better restored 
by reading the stanza as follows : 

^ ff 

rf efr ^ II 

is my conjecture for and in the fcT that 
lize the mutilated first syllable of trnEf®- 
Our poet greatly likes the repetition of the same wording 
in both members of alternative and adversative sentences. 

IX, 38. Leaving aside the padas a and b, where the 
Bodhisattva, refuting the prejudice that only old age is 
the proper time to forsake the world, just as in the 
foregoing and following verses he repeatedly employs the 


terms kdla and 



■vvhicli verses owing to theii 


corrupt and fragmentary condition I do not niiderstand — 
I think I might propose a plausible correction of padas 

^ [The Tibetan seems to omit VIII, 54. — F. W, T.] 
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c and d, which contain an independent sentence. By 
readiuo- sarvahaLe for sarvakald, and chana'ing- the non- 




aksaras into we 


would get a line tliat runs thus : 




“ Deatli drags away the living at every time. Is, then, 
not every time fit for (striving at) the Highest Good ? ” ’■ 

IX, 56. The I'eader of Cowell’s translation of this 
■stanza must be struck by the self-contradiction of the 
vieAV expre.ssed. Liberation is first promised as attainable 
by the line of precepts laid down in st. 55 — viz. tli,e 
discharge of one’s debts to the Aneest 9 rs, the Rsis, and 
the Devas — and immediately after it is said : “ those who 
seek liberation will find (nothing but) weariness.” The 
translation of the edited text is here, indeed, good ; but 
the original cannot possibly have this purport. It is clear 
that the king’s counsellor must mean this ; “ Pay your debt 
to the Pitara.s, the Rsis, the Devas ; by these means you 
will obtain salvation ; those Avho seek for liberation in 
some other way do not get it, may they exert themselves 

ever so.” In other terms, the second line of st. 56 is to 
be read thus : — 

XII, 19. The emendation in pada a, proposed by 
Windisch, cannot be upheld, as it spoils the metre. From- 
the transmitted f of C, I rather elicit , and 
of 9 I. 18 is to be understood also in 19. Arada teaches 
here that the eleven indriydni and their visayds are 
modifications of huddhi.^ 


* [The Tibetan confirms this translation. It also implies 
a probable reading, in the previous line.— F. W. T.] 

- [The Tibetan mkh7/en. mdzod agrees with Professor Windisch.- 

F, W. T.] 
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XII, 22. ^ 1 

There is here no room for sucli a word as . The 
different phases of individual existence are here enumerated, 
and “being bound” is not one of them, but the very 
essence of any such existence at all. It is not badhyate 
tliat is here required, but hadkyute. Birth {jay ate) and 
its triad of undesirable yet unavoidable consequences — old 
age (jiryate), paizi (badhyate), and death (niriyate) — are 
styled vyaktam, “the material world,” the same idea in 
Buddhist terminology being also denoted by the term drsta- 
dharma, Pali ditthadhaimno, ef. Childers, s.v. For this 
reason I confidejitly read Asivaghosa uses the 

same word also in another passage : XIV, 27. 


XIII, 29c. 


l^rTflTT ^ deeper darkness 


of night spread around ” (Cowell). This must of course 
be meant. It is, however, scarcely admissible to assume 
for vitarati the acceptation “ to spread about ”. Kern 
corrected To this may be objected the im- 

probability of the parasmaipada having hei-e an intransitive 


sense, 
to rei 


tWrfrlT^T 




spreading out (her veil of) darkness.” Note that the 


i alter is not found in 0. 

XIII, 33. Both Cowell and Formichi are at a loss to 

extract a good sense from the first and second pada of this 


t^ct 




etc. How can the genitives dliarmavidas tasya 


denote the Bodhisattva signified bj'- the subject maJiarsih ? 
If the reading is right, they cannot but designate another 
than that subject. This conclusion is so imperative that 
Formichi even sought to demonstrate that sa dhaTinavit 
should be Mara himself ! But the reading is not right. 
Several emendations have been proposed, see Formichi, 
p. 397 f. Hero is one more which, if probable, would 
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heal the wound in a very simple manner. I would, then, 
propose : 

cr(i£ not wdth Bolitlingk) etc. 

” But the Great Rsi, knowing the Dharraa and invincible 
{'as he wa.s), when he perceived the host of Mara over- 
flowing. , . AstHa, “invincible,” is a Vaidik Avord, 
indeed ; hut this is no reason why Asvaghosa should not 
have made use of it. There are other instances of such 
words found in his poems, which in the Petropolitan 
Dictionary are only exemplified by passages taken from 
Vaidik texts; for instance, Buddhacarita, II, 54, 
(observed) ; II, 36, (gold) ; VIII, 82, (fixed>; 

the archaic meaning of “ resting ” of V, 46. Of. also 


niA" note on III, 14.^ 


J, S. Speyer. 


The Brahmanic and Kshatriya Tradition 

Mr. Pargiter in the la.st number of tliis Journal 
(pp. 885—904) has discovered in a Pauranic tradition 
materials for the reconstruction of a most interesting 
chapter in ancient Indian traditional liistory, the relation 
of Visvainitra and Vasistlui. As his reconstruction ends 
Avitli a criticism of the distrust of the epic tradition 
evinced by Professor Macdonell and myself, it is of interest 
to me to examine the arguments by which the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of tradition are carried out. 

At tlie outset of this examination we are confronted by 
tAVO propositions which are stated by Mr. Pargiter iri 
absolute terms : (1) “ The course of all tradition is from the 
simple and natural to the extravagant and marvellous ” ; 
(2) “It is impossible to treat brahmanic tradition as 
a critical standard, rvhen notoriously the brahmans had 

^ [Tibetan. cho$-lzyi-cho-ga seems to imply a reading dharmavidkes. 

F, W. T. ] 
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little or no notion of liistoiy Neither of these 
propositions is self-evident, and neither, in in}- oj)iiiion, 
can be regarded as true. In the first place the course of 
tradition may be from the simple and natural to the 
extravagant and marvellous, but there is the other side of 
the question, the fact that since and before Euhemerus 
man has been prone to emplo}’ his intellect to render simple 
and natural what appears irrational, extravagant, and 
marvellous. If a version is simpler than another, it may 
be more primitive ; it may equally be an attempt to 
render simple what was more confused, or merely a brief 
allusion to what was well known otherwise ; and to apply 
ils of universal validity the test of simplicitj’ as a test of 
age is to beg Wie question. The same fallacy, in the 
second place, affects the attack on the brahmcrnic notion 
of histoiy. For -whence does Mr. Pargiter derive tlie 


evidence for this theory ? What conceivable right have 
we for the period, sa}’ to 500 B.C., to make any assertion 
regarding the brahmanic notions of history in contrast 
with those of the Ksatriyas ? Wc could only set up 
a canon if we could contrast the Ivsatriya tradition of the 
Vedic period, say to 500 B.C., with the Brahmana tradition 
and see that the foi-mer by its coherence and consistency 
claimed superiority over that of the brahmins. This, 
however, we cannot do ; all that Mr. Pargiter can attempt 
is (1) to reconstruct a tradition which is to be carried back 
to the Vedic period, and then (2) to prove 
tradition is superior by contrast with the Brahmana 
standard. To assert that the Brahmana tradition is not 
a critical standard because the brahmins had little or no 

knowledge of history is a mere 

A third objection to Mr. Pargiter’s views suggests 
itself ; he distinguishes between a Ksatriya and a 
brahmanic tradition, but does not explain tlie grounds on 
which this distinction is based. There is a plain and 
obvious distinction, which has been universall}" recognized, 
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between tlie sacred Vedic texts, the SamhUas and the 
Brdhmanas (including the earlier Aranyakas and 



, and the epic tradition, embodied first and 
foremost in the two great epics and then in the Purdnas. 
But ‘''the Puranas, as we have' them now, are brahinanic 


corn 





^ and equally so are the epics, and I am 
wholly at a loss to see what right we have to select one 

o 

})art as brahinanic, one as Ksatriya tradition. 

4 

A furtheryifficulty must be frankly mentioned. “ This 
ballad,” we are told," “may well have been handed down 
by Court bards and then put into writing six or seven 
centuries li.C.” This suggestion is wholly conjectural, 
and it is well to realize that the storv which we ai.^ 

\J 

invited to believe existed at the tihie of the great 

BrCilmicmas is found only in a series of Purdnas. The date 

of these works (Vdyu, Brahmanda, Brahma, Siva, Linga, 

and the Harivarasa) cannot by any reasonable possibility 

be placed before the Christian era — it is unnecessary for 

my purpose to argue more than that, though their dates 

may well be a good deal later^ — and this gives ample room 

for later manipulation of Vedic tradition. 

then, is the real problem ; we have a Vedic 

tradition, which is incidentally handed down in a series of 

sacred texts, dating from before Buddha ; it is a tradition 

of priests, but as priests were the learned men, the bards, 

at any rate in some cases, of the community, tliere is no 

a yiriori probability that another divergent tradition 

existed among the Ksatriyas. We do find in texts over 

500 years later in date than the Vedic period certain 

other traditions. We cannot solve questions of priority 

by the dismissal of brahminical accurac}?-, but must resort 

to an examination of the two legends without prejudice 

other than the natural preference for the older. The 

o'rms probandi lies on those who seek to show that the 
later contains a purer tradition. 



3 


1 


p. 889. 


” p. 902. 


=> See JRAS. 1907, p. 681. 
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Now the later tradition exists in varied forms, and 
there are therefore two questions, first to decide the older 
of the forms, and then to compare that wdth the Vedic 
traditiou. The traditional version of the dispute betAveen 
Vasistlia and Visvamitra is familiar fi-om the Rdmayana, 
and it centres in the efforts of Visvamitra to obtain the 
status of a brahmin. In tlie versio]i described by 
Mr. Pargiter Ave hear of Satya\’rata, son of Trayyaruna, 
king of Kosala, Avho for an olfenee is banished by his 
father; Vasistha deliberatelv does not intervene to 
prevent liis banishment, and assumes the government 
of the realm, the father retiring in vexation to tlie forest. 


Tlie banished prince in 



rescued the son, Galava, 


of Visvamitra, wdio, engaged in tlie penance wliicli won 
Iiirn brahininhood, had left his wife and children Avithout 
adequate means of support. Satyavrata also killed 
Vasistha’s coav (sarvakdmachighd), and was thence named 
by the latter the man of tliree mnku8 or sins (Trisahku). 
On his return from his penance, as a seer, Visvamitra 
restored Satyavi-ata Trisahku to Ins kingdom, and raised 

liira in liis corporeal body to tlie sky. 

This tale seems to Mr. Pargiter probable and natural as 
compared with the lldmdycma version, and this simplicity 
in his A'iew makes it undoubtedly older than the latter. 
More specifically^ he argues that the Amrsion could not 
have been composed Avlien the version in the epics existed, 
and if composed could not haA’e been admitted into the 
Purdnas. Neither argument has any Amlue ; it is a pure 
assumption that no neAv Aversion of a legend could be 
created after the epic legends had come into existence, 
and, in aubav of the plain testimony borne by the com- 
parison of epic and Purdnet tales in other cases ^ of the 
many v'ariant A’'ersions of ancient legends current, an 

^ See e.g. the various versions of the Rsyasruga episode analysed by 
Liiders, and those of the Pururavas and other legends examined by 


Geldner and Sieg. 


Cf. also .TEAS. 1911, p. llOa. 
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assuuipfciou wholly unjustified. More importance attaclies 
to the aro'ument that the version of a conflict of Visvamitra 
and Indra iu tlie RCtmayana is due to a misunderstanding 
ol’ tlie name of A^asistlia, Devaraj, wliicli he finds in this 
naiTati\'e. That is the kind of point which is really of 

if valid. Unhappily in this case it is not 
valid ; it rests on a comparison of two epic verses where 
devarat in one corresponds to bhiitahrt in the other, and 

Avhicli record that Vasistha caused all creatures to live in 

• # 

a period of drought ; they do not, as Mr. Pargiter says, 
refer to administration of the kingdom at all, and there- 
fore they in no Avay illustrate the Parana legends. Nor 
in tl)e second place is hhdtakrt synonymous witli devaraj : 
the meaning of it, " the creator,” is abundantly’ explained 
l)y tlie verse which ends Prajd'patir iva prajdli : Prajapati 
is bkiltapati as early^ as the Brdhinanas , and so the theory 

hhTitakrt — Indra = devaraj at once is invalidated. 

personal name 
and was mistaken for Indra rests accordingly on the 
weakest foundation.^ 

On the other hand, for the theory that the Purana 
version is in no wise primitive, a good deal may be said. 
It clearlv knows tlie contest reofardino’ Vasistha’s cow 

O a • « 



The idea that Devaraj was 



(vv. 52-7), and it is guilty of the absurdity in the 
context in which the episode is placed of treating the 
ruler of a kingdom as po.ssessiug only one cow, as 
Mr. Pargiter himself points out. But in the lidmdyana 
ver.sion the cow is that of Vasistha’s hermitao’e and the 

♦ • o 

only cow necessary to a hermit, a clear sign that the epic 
is more x>riinitive in this regard. Mr. Pargiter himself 
again admits that the episode of Galava is suspiciously 

^ Mr. Peirgiter A further ideiitifieatioa of devardj anddtvanJcas (they are 
nearly equivalent ”, p. S97, n. 2) leads him into the unhappy conjecture 
of == VasisHia. iu the place of the picturesque touch by which 

Sutyavi'ata s interference with tlie marriage is culled an assault on the 
gods, a toucli iu full harmony with the religious ceremony of marriage 
and far from absurd or impossible (p. 894, n. 1). 
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4 

like an eetiological explanation of the name ; hut he does 
not note that the selling of the boy for a hundred 
cows and the binding are obviously derived from the 
Sunahsepa stoiy familiar from the Aitareya BraJimana. 
Finally, the episode of Trisaiiku is equally far from 
primitive ; Mr. Pargiter ^ himself admits that the ety- 
mology is doubtful, but he rationalizes the story b}' 
the view that on the death of Trisaiiku, probably soon 
after his restoration, in consequence of the hardships he 
had undergone, Visvamitra honoured him by naming 
a constellation after him. This is Euhemerisni witli 
a vengeance, but for our purpose all we need note is tliat 
ffhere is absolutely nothing to show that this version is 
older than the epic ; it merely says that Visviimitra raised 
the king to heaven with his body, quoting a pair of old 
stanzas to the effect that Trisaiiku shines in the sky 
through Visvamitra’s favour; this may presuppose the 
elaborate epic version or it may not. But, taken on the 
whole, there is no reason to rate as early this piece of 
bald patchwork, with its wholly unintelligible tale of 
Vasistha’s motive, which Mr. Pargiter- interprets as 
a priestly seizure of power. 

The next question is the relation of this version to the 
Vedic tradition. Is it the real explanation of the A^edic 
opposition of A^asistha and A^isvamitra ? Here we find 
that the A'^edie tradition has no trace of Satyavrata 
Tri^anku, and that on the contrary the figure of Sudas 
appears as the king with whom the priests A^'isvamitra 
and A^asistha stood in connexion: equally the A^ edic 
tradition ignores Galava — though it contains, as Ave have 

C5 


seeiij tlie real source of that legend, just as tlie “Avisli 
cow ” 2 of Yasistha has an historical connexion witli Vedic 
tradition. How can we reject the Vedic evidence of 
assured date in favour of this legend, late in its proved 

' p. 903. " pp. 895, 900, n. L 

See Macclonell, Vedic Mytholor/i/, p. 150. 
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Mr. Pixi’criter ^ defends this 

a 


and on all sides full of signs of secondary 
origin ? It is a minor matter that Trayyarnna figures 
as a Kosala king, and that Tryaruna of the Vedic texts 
is a prince of what was later the Ivuru country. 

All the epic versions, however, agree with this account 
in regarding Visvainitra as undergoing penance, and he is 
in the epics treated as a king who became a brahmin. 

view, and holds that the 
silence of the Rigvecla is natural, since he liad abandoned 
liis kinglj^ status and resolutely turned his back on the 
past. But it is equally natural and less imaginative to 
assume that his kingship is not mentioned in the Rigveda 
because it did not exist. What is important to note is 
tliat the mere, fact of the kingship of Visvainitra, even if 
admitted, leaves us without any explanation of the 
importance attached in the epic 

brahmin. Mr. Pargiter, who recognizes this, finds in 
the episode of Satyavrata the reason of the struggle, 
but there is an equally good and much more ancient 
explanation, the facts connected with the Purohitaship 
of Sudas. 

To sum up, the Vedic tradition shows two priests 
disputing over the favour and Purohitaship of a prince, 
Sudas, whose reality is beyond doubt. This tradition 
cannot rea.sonably be placed later than 800 B.C., the 

lowest date for the texts which record it. There are two 

« 

non-Vedic traditions : one, the epic, deals in great detail 
with the alleged efforts which Visvainitra had to make to 
become a brahmin ; the other traces the enmity of 


to his becoming a 


Visvainitra and Vasistha to 


a quarrel in connexion 


with a prince, Trisanku. Now the first legend in its 
attitude towards the position of a brahmin as compared 
with a king is not early Vedic, but it does represent 

thought which appears in a simpler form in 
the Upanisad period of Vedic literature; in which we are 

^ p. 8S7. 
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told, e.g., that Janaka of Videha became a brahmin in the 

vsense at least that he attained the learning of one. The 

legitimate view is that this story is a later development 

of sub-Vedic times, and this accords with its late 

appeai’ance in literature. The other story in its kernel 

is totally different from the Vedic account of the feud of 

the two priests ; it evidently presupposes that Visvainitra 

was not originally a priest ; it operates with a prince, 

unknown to Vedic fame, whom it identifies with Trisahku, 

of whom we only know that the old tradition (reported 

by this version) made him a constellation ; it invents 

a most absurd explanation of his name, and reproduces 

/ 

old Vedic tale of Sunahsepa in a mutilated form 
regarding a certain Galava. It is in m}^ opinion wholly 
impossible to see in all this any possible gain to the A^edic 
tradition ; in this case, as in others, it seems to me that 
the effort to exploit the later texts adds nothing to our 
knowledge of Vedic times. AVe can, of course, heap 
conjecture on conjecture, and erect plausible edifices, but 
the substructions of our buildings seem to me to be 
wholly untrustworthy. 

Of minor points may be noticed that the argument^ 
that the interpretation of Vidarbha in the version of the 
Vdyu Furdna as “ prince of Vidarbha ” must be wrong 
because the kingdom of Vidarbha did not come into being 
until later, rests on the assumption that the narrative is 
one of strict truth and that the date of the founding of 
the kingdom of Abdarbha can be fixed as later than this 

<3 


55 


epoch, and that neither assumption need be correct. It 
might plausibly be argued that the severe punishment 
was due to the enormity of the offence, nor can it be 
doubted that the Furdnas meant “ prince of Vidarbha 
even if their account is the less primitive. But of this 
there is no evidence ; the explanation of vv. 39-40 may 
be mere special pleading, and the crime have been 


^ p. 893, 11. 10. 
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committed after the ceremony was completed. Vidarblia 
as a citizen’s name is surely wholly impossible. 

In conclusion, I may add that Mr. Pargiter’s criticism ^ 
of Professor Macdonell’s and my view of Trisaiiku is again 
based on a petiiio principU. Trisanku, the religious 
teacher of the Tcdttiriya U'paniHCVcl , is “ manifestly 
ditFereiit from and later than the king Trisanku ”. But 
why ? The teacher of the Upanisad was presumably 
a reality to judge from the way he is referred to, and the 
king Trisanku is a mythical person who ascends the sky 
in Ills own person and moves as a constellation, as the 
legends which are the sole authority for his personality 
agree in telling us. To compare these two with Satfl 
the king and Saul the religious teacher is merely to 
prejudice the issue. Both of these men were real, but it 
is a mere assumption that a real Trisaiiku other than the 
teacher ever existed. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Phonetics of the Wardak Vase 

It is well known that consonants are never written 
doubled in the Kharosthi script, and the question arises 
whetlier, when reading inscriptions in that script, a single 
consonant may be regarded at times as meaning that 
consonant doubled. In a note published in this Journal 
for 1918, p. 141, Sir G. Grierson has put forward the 
view — I would suggest that a consideration of the 

o o 

modern vernaculars of the north-west will show that 

f 

the assumption that this restoration [i.e. reading a single 
consonant as doubled] is required is probably wrong, and 
that the dialect in which these Kharosthi inscriptions are 
written pronounced these consonants as single, not as 
double, letters.” He has supported his suggestion with 
the fact that the languages of the north-'west, which he 


' p. 904. 
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lias named the modern Paisaca lanw'iiao’es, ha\'e o'enerallv 

O ^5 '* «/ 

substituted a single consonant in tlie place of the old 
doubled consonant. 

This involves the question, whether the modern avoid- 
ance of double consonants prevailed also some seventeen 
to nineteen centuries ago in the north-west — a view 
which maj’ well he doubted, considering what radical and 
continual changes have taken place there during tliose 
centuries : but I will confine myself simply to tlie 
consideration of the Kharosthi script. 

It is well known that the Kharosthi script doe.s not 
distinguish between a and a, i and i, u and a, that is, 
srace a long vowel is equivalent to a short one doubled, 
(one may say) it did not distinguish between the single 
and the doubled vowel. We cannot suppose the language 
had no such long vowels, and Sir G. Griei'son, in putting 
forward his suggestion regarding the consonants, does not 
(and would not, I imagine) apply it to the vmwels nor 
contend that we must never read those vowels long. 
There would be nothing strange, therefore, if Kharosthi 
treated consonants in the same way. The question then 
comes to this: do the vowel-signs mean sometimes short 
vowels and sometimes long, and do the consonants mean 
sometimes single and sometimes doubled consonants ? 
This question can probably be only decided bj^- discovering 

verses written in Kharosthi. I am not aware whether 

• # 


verses have been discovered elsewhere, but have pointed 
out in my article on this inscrip»tion (El. xi, 218) that 
the passage in line 3 — 


aviya-nabagra paryata-sava-bhavag?’a yo adra-amtara- 


amda-jo jalayuga saphatiga arupyata 


appears to consist of slokas and probably ran thu.s 
originally — 


. . . ariya-napako paryatta-sava-bhavako 
yo addra-jo antara-jo anda-jo [ca] jalayuko 
sapphattiko arupyatta. 
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If this view be tenable, the metre shows that the first 
a in hhuA'cujva, must be i*ead long and the second a in 
jalayufja, and that tlie third syllable in aru 2 Jyata must 
be long. As aritpyafct can hardly be anything else than 
the Prakrit arupyattd, it follows that the single t must 
have been read as doubled. 

This seems fair evidence that vowels were to be read 
long and single consonants as doubled where they would 
liave been written so if the script had provided such 
distinetion.s. 

sonants, and had not reduced its doubled consonants to 
single consonants as in the modern languages referred 


The language therefore had doubled con- 


to by Sir G. Grierson ; but the script did not provide 


characters for doubled consonants. 


F. E. Pargiter. 


Wardak 


Two CORRECTIONS 


Two corrections should be made in my reading of the 
inscription on the Wardak vase (EL xi, 202; JRAS. 1912, 

p. 1060). 

Professor Konow has pointed out to me that the 

sentence in line 2, which I read as soca me hlmya, should 

be yo oa me hhuya, which was an ordinary expression. 

It is the relative clause to the following words : natigva- 

viidra-sambkatigvana. All my remarks on my erroneous 

reading must therefore be modified, and this correction 

removes the grammatical irregularity which marked the 
word soca. 

The other correction concerns the word that I read as 
asarnsrana or asamryana in line 4. The third letter, if 
regarded as containing s, should be rs, and not sr as 
I took it by oversight. The reading asamsrana iq there- 
fore erroneous and must be cancelled. The word must 
be read as asamrmna or asamryana, and as both are 
plainly impossible, Dr. Thomas’ suggestion, dedrydna, is 

the only probable emendation. ^ 

F. E. Pargiter. 
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Nasa 


LINTEL 


The meaning of the Sanskrit word iiasa lias been mis- 
understood in dictionaries published in Europe. The 
following are the authorities which I have consulted : — 




Petersburg Dictionary, jrnd smaller ditto ; “ Ein 

nasenartig hervorstehendes Holz ilber einer Thiir.” 

Monier- Williams : “A piece of wood projecting like 

a nose over a door.” 

Apte : “ The upper timber of a door.” 

Amarakosa, II, ii, 13: “nasd ddruparisthitain.” 

Abhidhanacintamani, 1008: “ ndsordhvaddruni. 

Medini : “ dvdrordhvadaruni.” 

A translation pf the Amarakosa into seven modern 

Indian languages, made by pandits for Colebrooke, 
of which I have a copy, gives the following trans- 
lations of ndsd 

“Kashmiri: ^ the meaning of 

which I cannot certainly restore. The cop 3 ^ist has 
probably blundered. It looks like caukatha -petha- 
kanic^ kun^'\ the stone over a door-frame, but in 
Kashmir it would certainly be of wood. It is 
probably a literal translation of the Panjabi. 




cc 


Panjabi : astamhh-ke (? dE) upar-dd patthar, the stone 
of the top of the (side)-posts. 

“ Hindi ; cciukath-ke upar kd patthar, the stone of the 

top of the door-frame. 

“ Parvati Bhasa : saghdn (? Naipali sandr, a lintel). 
Maithili ; dehar. upar-kd kdth, the wood of the top 
of a doorway. 

“ Bengali : jhamkdt, kapdli, both meaning ' lintel ’. 

“ Oriya : dvdra upara Icdtha, the wood over a doorway.” 

The Sabdakalpadruma gives “ dvaroparistkitaddru : 
jhdnkdth iti kapdli iti ca bhdsd ”. 

The Vacaspatya gives “ dvdroparisthitakdsthe, ‘jhankdth, 

‘kapdli ’ khydte”. 

.TKA-S. 1914. 
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1 0 


NASA 


LINTEL 


I have quoted these Indian works at length in order to 
show that the connexion with nasd, a nose, asserted by 
Bdhtlingk and Roth and, following them, by Monier 
Williams, has, so far as I can ascertain, no native 
authoritv. In fact, the alleged resemblance to a nose is 

t/ ^ 

founded on a mistaken etymology on the part of these 
eminent scholars. Apte gives the correct meaning. The 
word means lintel ” and nothino- more. 




If the word has nothing to do with oidsd, a nose, it is 
necessary to attempt to ascertain its real derivation. 

In Kashmiri there is a tendency to retain an original 
ny even in tadbhave word.s, as in nydyiilch, quarrelsome 
(from nydyaka -) ; oiydsuth, depositing (from nydaatvct). 
There is also the Kashmiri nydy, « quarrel ; Qiyds, 

In Paisaci Prakrit these two words would 

and ndsa-, and in Kashmiri the 

When 
dane 


a 




be wuitten 

pronunciation of ny is the same as that of n. 


as in 


medial the same sound is wnitten n, 

{dhaniya-), paddy. 

In Kashmiri, the Sanskrit ndsd, a lintel, appears under 
the form nyds. In the slips for the Kashmiri dictionary 
on which I am at present engaged, this word is explained 
as follows b^^ Mahamahopadhyaya Mukunda Rama of 


- 


Srinagar — nyda: nasd-dario: grhahhittino dvdrdpari yad 
dlrgkarii darn tiryag ujKmyasya ydjyate tad-vdcako ’yam 

. Here, again, the meaning is “lintel”. 



vtpiei 


and it is explained as a beam fixed {upanyasya ydjyate) 

across (tiryah) the top of a door. It appears probable, 

therefore, that the Sanskrit ndsd, a lintel, is derived from 

ni + v ««, and means the beam “deposited” over the 

door. Ndsd is therefore a Prakritism, being borrowed 

by Sanskrit from Prakrit ivhen its original meaning had 
been forgotten. 

G. A. G. 


Camekrlev. 
JuJy lU, 1913. 
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The Bengali Passive 


As I have inflicted some tentative speculations on the 
nature of the Bengali passive on readers of this Journcrl, 
may I he allowed to supplement tliem by wdiat seems 
to me a complete analysis of the construction, kindly 
supplied to me by my friend Mr. Viresvar Sen, whose 
writings on Bengali grammar are well known to those 
who have studied the admirable Jouimal of the Vanolva 
Sahitya Parisat and other such publications ? 


The difficulty is briefly this. 


Some Beno;ali o'vaiuinars 


by Englishmen say that the true construction of 





passive is dmdke mdrd ydy : others give it as umi riMra 
ijcdL These may^ be roughly translated respectively as 
‘‘ to me a beating goes ” and (2) “ I go beaten ”. 



ane 


( 1 ) 

With this brief explanation, I transcribe Mr. Sen’s account 
of the matter ; 

“ Amdke mdrd ydy is a rather unusual expression. It 
is, however, possible to construct a sentence in which this 
expression can rightly be used. Thus, tumi 
dcird'iyd deka, se khom haUe gull karile dmdke mdy’d. ydy, 
i.e. ‘ if you tire a bullet from where you are standing, 
I may be hit’. Or again, if a child is given a stick, 
and asks ‘ what persons can be beaten with this ? ' you 
may reply tomdr cliota bhdike mdrd ydy, dmdke mdrd 

lok ache sakal-ke-l mdrd ydy, i.e. ‘ your 


ar 



little brother can be beaten with it, and I can be beaten 
with it, and anyone present can be beaten with it ’. 
jBut note that the verb, though translated by the passive, 
is not morphologically in the passive voice. Mdrd is here 
the o-erundial infinitive governing dmdke, and is the 
nominative of the active verb ydy. The literal meaning 
in English is ‘ a beating me may be effected The true 
passive is dmi mdrd yd%. Grammarians have been 
misled by the fact that in Bengali the form mdrd is 
both past participle and gerundial infinitive. In Bengali, 
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as in Eiicflish, when an active verb is turned into a passive 
one, the accusative becomes tlie subject, and the subject 

nstrumentah Thus, se aindhe dekliihe, ‘he will 



es 1 


•see me,’ becomes in the passive dmi tdhd dvara dri^ta 
haiba, ‘ I shall be seen by l\im.’ Whenever and wherever 
tlie verb ydy has the gerundial infinitive of any verb for 
its nominative (e.g. mdm ya,y, khdwd yay, dekhd ydy, 


etc.), 





has always the force of ytiUe loare, i.e. a 



conditional force. Aindke mcird ydy, therefore, would 
more commonly be expressed as ami mdrd ydile pari. 
That the word mdrd, in the plirase dmdke mdrd ydy is 
a verbal noun can also be demonstrated by the following 
test : All purely Bengali past participles, such as dekltd, 

kard, etc., can be replaced bj'- the equivalent 
Sanskrit past participles drsta, bhaksita, krta, etc. If 
mdrd in the expression dmdke mdrd ydy were a past 
participle, i.e. if the expression were truly passive in 
form, we ought to be able to substitute the corresponding 
Sanskrit past pai’ticiple for mdrd. Mdrcvn means ‘ to 
kill ’, ‘ to beat ‘ to hit ’, or in Sanskrit, ni-han, prahr, or 
d-han. But the expressions dmdke nihata hay, d^ndke 
prahrta hay, dmdke dhaia hay are meaningless in Bengali. 
Whereas tlie expressions dmi nihata hai, ami prahrta hai, 
ami dhata hai are quite good Bengali. 

“ I may say, in passing, that though mdrd ydivd means 
literally ‘to be slain’, in Western Bengal (including 
Calcutta) it has come to mean simply ‘to die’. Thus, 
tinijvare mdrd giydcken, ‘ he has died of fever.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, the passive is rarely used in 
Bengali, and owing to the fact that the nominative and 

O' o 

accu.sative have the same form in the names of inanimate 

it is impossible in most cases to tell which 
construction is intended. But the last sentence cited 
by Mr. Sen adds a third example to the two I had 
previously come across in reading, namely, ei sakti nd 
thdkile amek granthakdr mdrd yditen, and tdhdr pita 
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yucldhe oncird ydn. It remains, tlierefove, for those who 
hold that dmctJce mdrd ydy is the coii'ect construction 
to o'ive examples from their readina. It is not a matter 
of much practical importance, except for people who have 
to answer grammar papers, but it may serve as another 
instance of the fact that foreign students may sometimes 
call attention to a construction whose nature may have 
escaped the notice of natives from sheer familiarity 


of use. 


J. D. A. 


Accent in Indian Languages 

At the risk of Seeming- importunate and presumptuous, 
may^ I add a brief postscript to some recent notes on 


Bengali accentuation ? 


My 


thesis was that Bengali, 


possessing an Indo-European vocabulary similar to that 


of other languages of Northern 


India, has neverthe- 
less a characteristic phrasal accent tonique which so 


dominates over word-stress as to make it almost inaudible. 


I suggested that this vocal peculiarity might be an 

inheritance from the language spoken by the bulk of 

the people in Bengal in pre-Hindu days. It differs from 

the French tonic accent in being initial and not final, 

in following and not preceding, a pause or caesura. It 

mio'ht therefore be a survival of the anacrusis accent 
& 

necessary for the enunciation of the long agglutinative 
verbs in the Bodo languages still used in North-Eastern 
Benral. It misfht, on the other hand, be descended 

-I O D ^ 

from some Dravidian habit of speech, and might thus 
give some support to the ethnologists in their conclusion, 
based on physical characteristics, that the Bengalis are 
a “ Mongolo-Dra vidian ” type of humanity’". Anthro- 
pologists rightly attach little importance to language 
(meaning vocabulary) as a test of race. But a foreign 
tone of voice is less easily borrowed than foreign words. 
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Among English-speaking peoples, fox instance, we can 
trace a speaker’s habitat by what we call his “accent”, 

will show that a man is either an 


and a brogue 


Irishman by descent or has spent his life among Irish- 

Put tlius, the case seems too obvious to be 


men. 


wortli detailed examination. But the aboriginal elements 
in Bengali are so few and faint that the Tibefco-Buimian 
and Dra vidian features of the language have not 
l)een commonly recognized, even b}^ indigenous scholars 
( I resist a temptation to say “ more especially by 
indio’enou.s scholars”). 


This being so, I maj' be pardoned for saying, with 
a sense of some relief and satisfaction, that Mr. R. W. 
Frazer has been so good as to tell inTe that his friend 
Rao Sahib Rama 



has been working at the 
accentuation of Dra vidian languages, and has come to the 
interesting conclusion that these languages possess what 
seems to be an initial, or anacrusis accent. The Eao 
Sfihib does not say that this accent is a phrasal accent, 
perhaps because he lia.s been studying the pronunciation 
of separate words, which of course carry a phrasal 
accent when said alone. 

The following quotations from Mr. Frazer’s letter will, 
I hope, interest students of accentuation : 

“ In hi.s Memorandum, on Modern Telugu, published 
at Madras in January, 1913, Rao Sahib Rama Murti 
refers to the well-known law of vocalic harmony in 
Telugu, and gives examples of how a final vowel has 
assimilated to itself every vowel in the word except the 
first, which remains unaltered because it has the stress'’ 
In the Rao Sahib’s own words, the shifting of the stress 
towards the beginning of a word has aftected not only 
tlie pronunciation of a word but the forms of words. 

Further, Mr. Frazer quotes from Pope’s standard Tamil 
Grammar (p. 18): “Tamil scarcely admits of accent [stress ?] 
upon individual syllables. . . . The root syllable will. 
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however, be disfcing-uished by something akin to accent.”' 
May I suggest that this last sentence may show that 
Dr. Pope felt tliat the initial accent he heard was not 
a stress-accent, but an accent of pitch, or rather that 
rise of pitch was more predominantly audible than 
the (possibly) accompanying stress. One difficulty of 
discussing accentuation is that avc are apt to assume 
that the dominant audible quality of a syllable is its 
sole quality. In Bengali, for instance, we are tempted 
to say that the word -stress is faint or non-existent, and 
hence those who can hear the 'word-stress in spite of 
the dominant initial rise of pitch are tempted to assert 
(Und have, indeed, asserted) that stress is as marked 
a feature of pro’nunciation in Bengali as in any other 
language. Exactly the same thing has been said of 
French accentuation b}^ authorities so distinguished as 
M. Paul Passy. Perhaps the point to bear in mind is 
the fact (if it be a fact, as I suppose) that in everj^ 
language the three qualities of length, pitch, and stress 
are existent and audible, but that in any given language 
one (or even two) of these qualities may be dominantly 
audible. Perhaps metre may be a good test to show 
which is the dominant quality. Where stress is dominant, 
you seem to get a prosody of recurrent stresses without 
any (necessarily) fixed number of syllables. English verse 
is a good example of this. Where pitch is dominant 
you find a cmsura marked by a high-pitched syllable 
preceding or following the cjesura, the remaining syllables 
/fixed in number) being more or less atonic. As for 
quantitative verse in the modern languages of India, 
I can only say that I have consulted friends who know 
languages in which quantitative verse is used, but am 
not yet sure how quantity is made audible in spoken or 
recited verse. In verse that is chanted (and most verse 

^ I think most Bengali students will admit that Dr. Pope's statement 
is equally true of Bengali. 
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is chanted in India) the feat is obviously easjE But 
I have not yet been able to discover whether the 
fjuantity audible in quantitative verse is a quality audible 
in prose. In stre.ss-verse and pitch-verse (if I may be 
allowed to coin these convenient terms) the poet uses, 
and perl laps evag-gerates, wliat is quite audible in current 
prose. I have not yet learned whether, in 
wliicli .still have a quantitative versification, quantity 
is a dominant audible quality in spoken prose, or whether 
it is an added quality imposed on verse by chanting it 
or otherwise altering the pronunciation from that of 
cv^ervday speech. 

I hope readers of this note will believe that I inalce 
rather crude suggestions very diffidently, not as 
.statements of fact, but merely with the wish of drawing 
attention to what in more competent hand.s may prove 
a fruitful .subject of .study. 

J. D. A. 



Early use op Paper in India 

The use of paper in India was introduced by the 
Muhammadan.s after the twelfth century a.d., according 
to Biihler (Indian Paleography, § 37 ff.). In two copies, 
ho\vever, of an ancient Sanskrit text, the MSS. of which 
are a, scribed to not later than the eighth or ninth century 
a.d, in the Stein Collection from Central Asia and in 
a Nepalese version of the same in the Hodgson Collection 
in the Society’s library (No. 75), there occurs in the 
enumeration of materials upon which the text should 
be written the word Icayagate, wliich Dr. Hoernle trans- 
lated as “ paper ”, in tlie belief that “ it is clearly identical 
with the Arabic word Icdghadh, or, as it is pronounced in 
India, Jcdghaz (Urdu) or kagad (Hindi)” (JRAS. 1911, 
476). Moreover, in an Uigur version of the same text 
e Sitdtapatra Dhdrani), Dr. F. W. Iv. Muller came 
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independently to the same conclusion (Uigurica, ii, 1911, 
p. 70). On referring to the version of this Dharani in 
the Tibetan (into which the translations from the 
Sanskrit are habitually made Avith scrupulous fidelity) 
I find that the AA’^ord for “paper” does not occur at all, 


and that the Sanskrit kdyagate 



clearly another 


meaning, namely, to attach the spell “• to tlie bod})" 
Dr. Hoernle, to whom I communicated my observation, 
has admitted that the reading of “ paper ” is a mistake, 
and he has suggested that I should .send this note. The 
Avord hcilica also, translated as “ paste ”, is shown by the 
Tibetan to be valkd, a tree-bark, as indeed Dr. Hoernle 
stTggested in his article tliat valku might be the proper 
form ; whilst “ 'Committed it to memory ” should be 
“ hangs it on his neck (or throat) ”. The Sanskrit line.s 
in que.stion in 
Dr. Hoernle, are : 


the “ gigantic roll 

o o 


>7 


as i>iven 


bv 


hhuja-patre va vastra vd. 


kalke va kay agate va kanthagate vd likhitvd dha rdyesya f e. 


The Tibetan translation is : 


gro-ga 


am, ras sam. 




sia-sun 


i.e. birch-bark' or cloth 


or tree-" valkarn ” 

(or bark) 


la. 

upon 


hris-te 
having Avritten 

lus sam mgul-dto htags sam klog-par-hyed na 
body or neck on fixes or cauises to be read if. 


Avhicli reads : 

having written [the spell] on birch-bark or cloth 
or tree-uaf/i:aw-bark, if one fixes (or bangs) [it] 
on the body or on the neck, or causes it to 
be read,” etc. 

This is another instance of the value of the Tibetan 
interpreting and correcting ambiguous points in 
iSanskrit (as well as the Pali) texts. 



tlie 


L. A. Waddell. 
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Date of the Bharaut Stupa Sculptures 

As the magnificent gallery of ancient sculptures upon 
the Bharaut Stupa railings and pillars fortunately 
possesses tlie unique feature of bearing descriptive labels 
incised on the stones, it affords an invaluable criterion 
for detenuining the chronology of early Indian art, the 
growth of religious legends, Buddhist and Brahminical, 
and the important historical questions associated therewith. 
It is therefore desirable to fix the date of these authentic 
ancient documents as precisely as possible. 

The generally accepted date amongst liistoriographers, 

namely the second or first century B.C.’V is based upon 

the inscription on the eastern gateway. This inscription 

states tliat “ During the reign of the Suiigas . . . Vatsi- 

putra Dhanabhuti caused [this] gateway to be made and 

/ 


the stonework arose 


5? O 




assigned to about 184-72 ILC.-’ the above-noted date is 

thus arrived at. 

But, as I have shown, the eastern gateway was 
certainly not the main entrance, and indeed, from the 
location elsewhere of the inscribed images of the four 

o 

guardian gods of the Quarters, this eastern gateway was 
probably not a part of the original investing structure at 
alld The main gateway w^as the southern, at which 
I found were collected three out of the four great 
guardians, namely, those of the south, east, and west ; 
and o\^er the southern was carved a miniature replica 
of the stupa. This position for the main entrance is 
explained by the topography of the site with reference 
to the old road and the adjoining stream -bed. The 

’ Dr. Fleet, Imp. Gaz. India, ii, 46, 190S ; Dr. Hoernle, hid. Ant., x, 
jip, 118 IT, ; Dr. Hultzscli, lA., 1892, 225. 

- Dr. Hultzsch, loc. cit., 227. 

" A. iSmitli, Early Hist. Ind.^ 1908, 186-92; .Hoernle &. Stark, 
Hist. India, 1909, 41. 

■* My article on “Evolution of the Buddhist Cult” in Asiatic Quarterly 
Ikviev:, January, 1912, reprint, pp. 34-5. 
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second gate was on the north with the northern gniardian 
“ Kupiro ”, i.e. Kubera, in charge. Such an allocation of 
these four guardians into two groups is the invariable 
rule in Buddhist buildings only where two gateways 

It is thus almost certain that the eastern (also 
western) gateway was a later addition to the stupa- 
enclosure. 

In the light of this importairt new structural evidence 
it seems to me desirable that the presumed date for the 
Bharaut sculptures be revised, and the Suhgan inscription 
on the eastern gateway kept distinct from the inscriptions 
on the rest of the railing, which apparently preceded it. 

the more so is this desirable as expert palaeographie 
opinion is clearly' againist the later date (see below). 


The chronological evidence of the 


a 


Guardian Kings 


o 


Tour Great 


alone would, I find, presume a date 
within the Mauryan period ; for the very archaic form of 
their titles and attributes at Bharaut disclose, as I have 
shown, a stage of evolution long anterior to that in which 
we find them in the Pali redactions, not only of the 
Jatakas but of the canonical Pali books.^ 

Palseographic experts are practically unanimous in 
ascribing the majority of the Bhai*aut inscriptions to 
the older Mauryan era of Asoka’s own period, that is the 
third century B.C., and thus support the original opinion 
of the discoverer of the stupa, General (Sir A.) Cunningham. 
The latter wrote in his classic Stupa of Bharhut (p. 16), 
“ the absolute identity of the form of the Bharhut 
characters with those of the Asoka period is proof 
sufficient that they belong to the same age.” - Professor 
Btihler records that “ the majority of the inscriptions on 
the Bharaut Stupa” belong to “the oMe?’ ilfaurya- alphabet 

’ See my article above cited, pp. 36 if. 

- Later in 1883 General Cunningham authorized Dr. J. Ander.son in 
his GataZogiie of Antiquities in the India Museum (p. 6) to state the date 
as 150 B.C. ; but in this he was manifestly infiuenc-ed by the inscription 

■on the eastern gateway. 
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of the Asoka edicts”.^ 



Seiiart writes : “ The ancient 


inscriptions of the Bharhut Stupa are perliaps con- 
tenipjoraiy with Piyadasi, of a surety not much later.” - 
Xo doubt the complete decoration of tlie entire railing 
of sucli a huge monument, by the piety of wealthy devotees, 
must ha\'e extended over several generations ; and some 
of the rails probably were contributed within the Suiiga 

, This circumstance, however, does not lower the 



age of tlie great bulk of the rest. 

The more trustworthy evidence thus, in the absence of 
dated inscriptions, points to the bulk of the Bharaut 
inscribed sculptures dating to the early Mauiyan period 
of about Asoka’s own time, and so takes us back 


.V. UO 


Of the chronological inferences 


General Cunningham’s original estimate"''" that they “ are 
certainly not later than B.c. 200 ”, or, as we may put it 
inore positively, that they belong to the third century B.C. 

based upon these 
.sculptures which now require readjustment accordingly^ 
an important one is the initial date for the Gandhara 
school of Buddliist art. The date for this, as inferred 
from the evidence of the Bharaut sculptures, depends, as 
I have set forth in the Journal (1913, pp. 945 ff.), mainly 
on the revolutionary change that was eftected in repre- 



g Buddha’s personality between the date of the 
fiharaut sculptures and the rise of the Gandharan series. 
Such a radical change, accompanied also by an extensive 
development of the theory of divine Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, postulated at the very least one centuryr. 

This antedating now of the estimated age of the 
Bharaut sculptures, by one or one and a half centuries, 

of the initial date of the “ Greco - Buddhist ” 

put back from the first 



sculptures being 



^ Iwlmn Paleography^ § 15. 2. CL English translation by Dr. Fleet in 
lA., p. 32. 

- "'Inscriptions of Piyadasi/* translated by Sir A. Grierson, lA., 
1892, 173. 

Slilpa oj BharhuL p- 15. 
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century A.D. to the first century B.C., and with it the 
probable epoch of Kaniska, whose art I have suggested 
is related to the early or, what I would call, proto- 
Gandharan. Otherwise, the evidence I have there 
adduced and the conclusions thereon remain undisturbed. 
The only point perhaps requiring emendation is that the 
expression “ Gandhara art ” in the references on pp. 947 
and 948 to the style and motive as being “ incompatible 
with a date before the Christian era” should be read as 
“ mature Gandhara art 

L. A. Waddell. 


A Dictionary of Central Pahari 

The late Pandit Ganga Dat Upreti, deputy collector in 
Kumaun, was an enthusiastic worker in tlie study of the 

and ethnography. At the time of his 


local language 


death he was engaged on the compilation of a dictionary 
of words and expressions of the Pahari language used in 
the Kumaun division. The preliminary work was hot 
completed. 

consonants have been faired, but it is clear that the rest 
of the -work would require 


Words betjlnning wdth the vowels and five 


revision before fairing out 


for publication. The bundles of slips for the other letters 
are incomplete, and the papers include a number of lists 
of words not included in the slips. Ko scholar is available 
for the comparison of these lists with the words in the 
booklets and for the final revision which is required. 
The Government of the United Provinces, wdiich has been 
subsidizing Pandit Ganga Dat, has therefore decided that 

o o 

the whole collection shall be deposited in the Univ’ersity 


Library at Allahabad, where the work will be available 
for future students, and it may be hoped that some 
residents of Kumaun may in time be forthcoming who 
will take up the work and complete it. 


R. Burn. 
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The Coinage of Husain Baikara 


Mr. Long-worth Dames, in his note on the “ Coinage of 
Husain Baikara”, p. 1048 of our Journal for October last, 
relies upon what he supposes to be the translation of 
a certain passage in Babur’s Memoirs by William Erskine. 
Tlic probability is that it is the work of a less careful 
scholar, for it falls within the limit of Leyden’s share in 
the translation of the Memoirs, as defined in a note to 
p. 195 of the volume. But whether Erskine’s or Leyden’s, 
it does not give the exact import of Babur’s words, either 
in the original Turk! or in the Persian rendering. The 
phrase “ band of young soldiers ” is in the Turki cliuhcmi 
jlrgCt and in the Persian jirgd-i-chuhafi'hd. This means 
“ the troupe of pages ” and is translated by Pavet de 


Courteille by ‘‘le corps des pages 




Nor is it quite 


correct to translate “ He did good service in the Mirza’s 


expeditions 


y 5 


The Persian, from which 



en was 


translating, has not the adjective “good”. It merely says 
Bihbud had served (kJiAdmat karda) in Husain Baiqara’s 
forays (qazzdqiha) , and that Husain noticing this rewarded 
him by making him a Beg, etc. Babur is here referring 
to Husain Baiqara’s early days, when he was, like the 
young Babur, a wanderer and a freebooter, and was 
leading a life of Bohemianism and rapine. Nor, as far 
as I can make out, does the Turki describe the service 
as good. It says that there was khidmat, and the 
Haidarabadi seems to say that the service was pleasing 
to Hiisaiu. 

• r 

Whether Babur’s story or insinuation was true or not 
I cannot say, but I think there can be no doubt that, in 


Dr. Codrington’s phrase, Babur made it by way of writing 
something nasty about Husain. Babur did not like 
Husain, though he married a connexion of Ins, and he 
was jealous of the Mirza’s renown. He endeavours to 
show, and perhaps succeeds in showing, that his own 




WATER 



IX TIBETO-RURMAX 


DIALECTS 



ijxploit in taking Samarkand was much more glorious 
than Husain’s capture of Herat. But still Babur was 
a conteinporaiy, and his story may be true. Husain 
Baiqara, though a great warrior, and as great a patron 
of literature and art as Lorenzo de Medici, was a di.ssolute 
man and in no way morally superior to his contemporaries. 
He divorced his first and chief wife, though she was 
of hig'li rank and the mother of liis eldest son, for no 
other reason, apparently, than that she objected to his 


infidelities. 


If he showed extravagant admiration for 
youth and beauty he did no more than did Hadrian and 
other distinguished Roman emperors, and lie might be 
ccnntenanced by the great example of Mahmfid of 
Ghazni. 

H. Beveridge. 


Some 


Note on the word for “Water” in Tibeto-Eur.max 

Dialects 

years ago when classifying the monosyllabic 
bases of the Meithei vocabulary I found a group of words 
which had i as their common base. I-chau = water big 
= deluge, i-chel = water run = current, i-nil — water 


cloud 


steam, i-ram = watercourse, i-rong = waters 


meet, i-r^i = water dip = to bathe, and so on. From 
these forms I concluded that i = water, and that in the 


word i-sing 


base 


Smg 


I took to be identical with the plural suffix sing, as 


meaning “mass” 


The base i in Meithei has other meanings. 


It means “ thatch In cognate dialects, e.g. Thado, the 
word for “thatch” is bi. It means “to write”, and bev^ond 
doubt is derived from the root likh, cf. Meithei lai-rik — 
docum'ent, Thado lai-U = document. It also means “blood”, 
and in that sense is thi in Thado. It occurs in the Royal 


vocabulary as meaning “to be ill”. Were i used as meaning 
“water”, without the suffix sing, confusion might well arise. 
Whether purposive in origin or not — and it is not easy 
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to 


iinao'ine how 


it could be purposive of set orderly 
deliberation — the suffix sing certainly serves, perhaps it 
survives because it serves, a useful end in distinguishing 
the biise for “ water ” from other common bases of similar 


sound. Thread ” in Meithei is lang ; cotton in general, 
a mass of threads, is la-sing, which may be taken as 
lang-sing, softened to la-sing. Having thus to my 
satisfaction settled the value of each of the two syllables 
in this word i-sing, I proceeded to derive the base 
i immediate] 3 ^ from the form ti, which appeared to be 
related to the form ltd, which occurs in many of tlie 
dialects spoken in and near Manipur. So far the path 
of my inquiries had run smootlily enough. I \Tas 
confronted wdth the view that all thio was beside the 
mark, that the Meithei word i-sing was closely connected 
with the Kachin word n’sin. In Kachin, aecordinof to 

^ o 

Hertz, n'sm is water for household use or consumption, 
Jcha is all water, river or stream, and there is a word hpiin 
synonymous wdth the Jcha, but used only in couplets as 
h'pun-lun = hot water. Lum is used in Meithei in the 
sense “ to boil water ” and /ijoou means “ rain ” in Shan, so 
that we have a couplet each element of which comes from 
a different origin unless lum in Meithei is annexed from 
Shan. These specialized words are in accord with a well- 
known tendency in Tibeto-Burnian languages. In vol. iii, 
pt. i, p. 429, of the Report of the Linguistic Survey I find 


the statement that “ According to Jaeschke this word 
(ti — water) also occurs as a loan-word in Tibetan. If 
it is not oinginallj’’ an Indo-Chinese word it might perhaps 
be compared with Munda dale’, Khmer diJc, etc., water”. 

as a form intermediate between tui and i seemed 
essential to the pedigree I proposed. I have therefore 
endeavoured to ascex’tain from the vocabularies ffiven in 

o 


the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India and from 
such other sources as are immediately available to me 
what forms the word for “water” assumes in different 
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gTOups. The words for “rain”, “'river”, etc., \vliei*e available, 
have also been compared. In Chinese, so I am informed, 
the word for “ water ” is sui. The change from s to t is 
of frequent occurrence in these groupsd 

To the group which uses the form tui belong Khongzai, 
Thado (ii is also used, a notable fact), Sairang, Kuki of 
Cachar, Siyin, Tipura, Lushei, Banjogi (also ti), Pankhu, 
Hallam, Langrong, Aimol, Chiru, .Kolren, Koni, Puruin, 


Taungtha, Chinbok, Yawdwin, Sho, Khami, and Mru. 
Maram has athui. Empeo, Kabui, and Ivhoii'ao have dcmi 
or chd. Phadang has tundiii, Bodo and Eangkhol have 
dui. Liyang has tadivi. Mech and Arung have doi. 
Yilitale has tai. Allowance, often considerable allowance, 
must be made for> the idiosyncrasies of tho.se wlio have 
recorded these forms of speech, but all the.se forms must 
be classed together as identical. From the change of t to 
s to cli or 3 or j we get acJmi in Miklai. The Mari no- 
form yui comes into this group. Gurung and Murmi use 
km, where the hardening of the initial consonant is 
notable and is paralleled by cases below. 

Between sui in Chinese and tui are intermediate forms 
atsio in Khari and Ao Mongsen, atso in Mahe, aJisu in 
Ako, dzu in Angami and Rengma. From these forms %ve 
pass to etchhu in Lhota. Kantsu meana “rain” in Yintale. 
Akha or Kaw has a form isu, which I discuss later under 
the i group. Ghhu is found in Balti, Purik, Ladakhi, 
Central Tibetan, Spiti, Kagate, Sharpa, Danjongka, and 
Lhoke. Yakha has mangckuwa. In Limbu tliis becomes 

In 

Meith'ei we get the root chu in noug chuha, to rain. In 


chua or in Lambiclihong and Chhingtang ckuwa 


Thado and Siyin yu means “ to rain ”. Lushei has riv in 
this sense. Lakher has slnu Mano has cku. Maru has 
ku. The hardening of the initial consonant is conspicuous 
in a group of Himalayan dialects. Ku is the form in 
Thulung, Cliourasya, Khaling, and Duini. Kulung has 

1 See .TEAS., April, 1913, p. 3-22. 


JE.4.S. 1914. 
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kau, Avliich may lie due to an individual recorder’s 
idiosyncrasy. In Pwun or Hpon we get Mop and in 


Mengliwa Lolo gho, wliicli may both come into this group. 
In Aka the initial seems to be aspirated, but I have 
noticed tlie weakness of initial aspirates elsewhere when 
recording' Tliado, so that one recorder may observe an 
asjnrate whicli passes unnoticed by another. As will be 
seen later, there is a group which uses wa as its form. Is 
it, iva, a couplet, does it mean “ water ” independently, or 
is it a suffix Avhich by loss of the base to which it 'w^as 
originally fastened, has accpiired the significance of the 
whole compound ? The base ku appears in the Thaini 
word panghi, in Balling ptvahu, in Eai kanhu, in PaSni 
lukJm, and in Newari lukJm. Lihsaw has a wmrd lo-lm-la^ 
= a stream, Avhich may contain the same base. To the 
chhn group belong forms such as Kezhama ejii, Namsang 
;/o, Lohorong yoiva, 'where \va reappears, Ao tza, and 
Sopvoma uza. Anal has chv, Maram adu, Tengsa and 


Dopdor tu, and Karen, ni to. In all these forms we have 
bases related to dui or tui, while Meithei has turen = 
river or great Avater, cf. Thado tuilen = river. 


In two of the Kuki dialects, Thado and Banjogi, which 
use tui for urater, the form ti is also found. Ti is in use 
in Toto, Chepang, Yayu, Kanawri, Ivanashi, Manchati, 
Chamba Lahuli, Byangsi, Janggali, Miju Mishmi, Ruga 
Garo, Konch, Banpara, Chang, Mutonia, Lai, and Shonshe. 
It is found in two Karen dialects, Sinbmaw Mepauk and 

Taungthu. “ Rain ” in Karen, ni is ketsl. Bunan has soti. 

% 

2\Iagar, Lalung, Dimasa, Rengma (where one authority 

l» 

gives dzib). Chairel and Hiroi Lamgang have di.. Atong 
Garo has tai. In Mulung and Sima we have si. Deuri 
Chutiya has ji. Chulikata Mishmi has onaji. In the 
Keliena dialect of Angami we find dji, Avhile Angami has 


^ As well as chi. 

^ Meitliei hag loh = a ravine wifch water in it, Lolo has hi-Jce = river. 
Morso has hke. 
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chu. The foinii chi is found in Dhiinal, Garo Aheng, and 
in Standard Garo, in Garo of Jalpaiguri, in Koch, and in 
Hpon. Digaru Mishmi has it in the guise of* machi, which 
in Hati-gurya becomes achi. 


To Mano belongs the 


distinction of a word clii-ku-tso, a triplet, each element of 
which, as I believe, in some other Indo-Chinese dialect 
has independently the meaning of “ water 

The elision of the initial consonant in the ti form gives 
■i, which does not occur so far as I know as an independent 
form anj^where. I have exhibited it in compounds in 
Meithei, where it has the meaning “water”. I may add 
another remarkable example. Colonel Shakespear, C.I.E., 
D.B.O., Political Agent in ]\ranipur, whose diligent and 
accurate investigations into the religion and folklore, the 
institutions and customs of the tribes inhabiting Manipur 
and the Lushei Hills, have made such important additions 
to our knowledge of a singularly interesting region, states 
that the Deity — I cannot quite a.ssent to the term Goddess — 
of water is designated Lai-i-hi. Lai is a well-known base 
meaning “deity Bi is not only the common nuignitive 
and honorific suffix in Kuki dialects, but in Meithei, 
perhaps as a result of Indo-Aiyan influence, is now used 
as a feminine suffix, while ba is the masculine suffix. The 
remaining syllable i means “water . We have isur in Akha, 
which I regard as a couplet of the order where each 
element has the same meaning (see L.S.R., vol. ii, p. 70 sq., 
for an interesting and clear discussion of couplets and 
compounds). Lisu has ivia = river . Muliso has a form 
ihet, where aofain I think we have a couplet.^ Bet or khci 
is the Kachin for water in general. E, Dafla has isshi, 
recorded as esi in Dafla, while Miri has isi. I regard 
these forms as related to the i base. 


Kha is the general word in Kachin for “ water . Kwi 
or Lahu Hsi has aka, Mu-Hso or Laliu have yika. li 
or ye, as will be seen later, forms a group by itself. 

' For “water” it has i-(/ura and a-di-a. 
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[aterinediate forms are found in Thaksjm, wbicli has kya, 

Li, Avhicli lias gye, in Lashi and Yacliumi, which. 





]ia\^e kye. Thukurai has kUi. We get ye in Taungyo^ 
yigyct in Lisaw, nyi-ya in Libsaw, and yeang in Taideng, 
while it lias coalesced with the suffix in Tarnlu, which has 

Kyung = ra,m in Riang, while in Banyang Zayein 
kyo-th — rain. In Lahu the word for “rain” is moye, in Akha 
ye, in Muliso ^ maye, and in Kwi or Lahu Hsi it is maiuye. 
Burmese write the word re, hut pronounce it ye. The 
Mikir for “ rain ” is arve. Sangpang and Khamhu have 
/uYi-tea = Avater. Nachhereng has haawa. In Waling and 
Rungehhenbung we have cha-wa, while Dunginali has 

'wa. In Bhramu we find aiva. Rodong ahortens*the 
form to ivcc. Lainbichhong has tuet. liadu has we, while 
A si has %oetcli.am: Dana^v has ivet and also ri. 

Ill discussing the linguistic affinities of Mikir Sir Charles 
Lyall observes that “The w'ords in which Tibeto-Burman 
languages agre^ most widely with one another are 
perhaps those for ‘ water ' and ‘ village ’ : for the former 
di, ti, tiii, dzVj, zu, ji, chi, and other similar forms all 
apparently identical ivith the Tibetan chliu and the Turki 
sii, run through the whole family ... It is somewhat 
surprising to find in Mikir an exception to the general 
rule. ‘ Water ’ is Ictng . . . Searching through the tribal 
vocabularies, Tangkhul Naga (a Naga Kuki form of 
speech) appears to have in tarn the corresponding word 
to loMg (r = I and ta a prefix). Nowhere else in the 
neighbourhood is there a trace of a similar word until we 
come to Burmese, wdiere ‘ water ’ is re (now pronounced ye). 
At the same time it is to be observed that Mikir appears 
once to have had, like the Kuki Chin languages generally, 
the word ti for ‘ water This survives in the word for 

— vo-t i — which must mean ‘ fowl’s water ’ In a foot- 

note Sir Charles sucfo’ests that “ This seems to make it 


^ e cr 


iuiprobaWe as suggested on page 109 cJtiii in var-cJaii 


^ Of Kangtung. 
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and nim-chui (to throw into water and to drown) is 
connected with the Tibetan chlm Tor iny part I thiidc 

the earlier view is the correct one. In Pyen, a ianofuase 
spoken in Kengtung, Southern Shan States, Icinf/ — water. 
The word in Khangoi, spoken in a Tangkhul Naga village, 
is deru, and McCulloch also give.s ha-jung-ru-ye as = rain 
in that dialect. In Mulung and Sima the word for “ Avater 


is riang 


To this group belong such forms as ser in 


Sawntung Zayein Karen, Padeng Zayein, and Panyang 
Zayein. In the .speech of the Kawnsawng Karens of Loi 
Lono' the word is given as tlier. At the time when the 


Burmese script was first introduced, doubtless the word 
i(jL water ” was spoken re as it is noAv written. In 


obedience to internal causes and in part to the assimilation 
of new elements re came to be spoken ye, and we may 
regard the ye group as homogeneous Avith re. Examples 
of a nasalized off-glide have been given above, so that the 
Mikir form is paralleled by other cases. 

The following curious forms may be noted : In Kusunda 
we have tang ; in Eong ung, AAdiich looks rather like 
a nasalized form of um, the word for “Avater” in Khasi-Wa- 
Palaung dialects, Avhich belong to the Muiida- Mon -Khmer 
family of languages. Andro, a Loi dialect of Manipur, is 
recorded by McCulloch as having a form me, Avhile in 
SunAvar Ave find male. Maru has a form glokke, Avhich 
may have to go into the kye or ye group. 

It is noAV possible to find ansAvers to the questions : 
(1) is ti a loan-Avord to be compared with the Munda da k, 
the Mon daik, and the Khmer dik ? (2) is ising to be 
compared Avith Kachin nsin ? The cases collected above 
shoAV that ti is not a loan-Avord, that it is derived bA^ 
methods which are exemplified all through this area. 
What the original form Avas, I cannot guess. Possibly it 
was sui, but all these languages are under the SAvay of 
karma, as Sir George Grierson has remarked of them. 
The Meithei word ising is surely connected with the ii 
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group. The suffix sing means “ mass All this is no doubt 
much ado about nothing, but it may help us to ascertain 
the lines on which the classification of these far-flunc 

o 

dialects may be attempted. It may even help us to dis- 
entangle the modifications A\diich are due to constitutional 

inherited tendencies from those which have been brouo'ht 

& 

about b}^ contact with other groups. Some of these 
instances maj^ show liow “ specialized ” words acquire 
a more general significance and how, conversely, a word 
of general meaning may be used in a specialized sense. 
See Meillet, “ Comment les mots chanofent de 
L’Anmie Sociologicpie, vol. ix, pp. 1-38. 


sens 




T. C. Hodson. 


The Origin of the Ahoms^ 

In the Journal of the RAS. for April, 1913, there is 
an article by Colonel Gurdon on “ The Origin of the 

metal plaque”. On one face 


Ahoms 




It tells of a 


<c 


was sent by the Emperor to a king of 


were tlie words “Letters patent . . . a.D. 1408”, on one 

■side “Be faithful”, and the place is given as “Tirnasa” 

(which you say is identified as Chieng-Mai). There are 

two things in particular which are puzzling : the place 

and the date. In passing, I may say that a similar 
“ plaque ” 

“ Nanchao ” marked “ Nanchao, 705-805 ”. So while the 

place is the place to which the plaque was sent, the date 
was not necessarily^ the date of issue. 

Low, coming to your “Tirnasa”. Nan-chao, even while 
still practically independent in local afiairs, certainly 
acknowledged tlie Emperor as over-lordi He also 

received a plaque of tliis kind. Now, during the time 
mentioned abov’e there was a sub 7 kingdom down on the 
Cambodia River, northward including' at least the 


^ Tins correspondence between Mr. Cochrane and Mr, Taw Sein Ko 
has been sent to ns for publication. 
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Hsiplisawng-Panna, and southward extending probably to 

Ving-Chang or Kieng Tsen may have been 


Ving-Chang. 


its capital. Westward, it included at times what was at 
other times a part of the ' 


Province of Chieng-Mai 


During the same time, as mentioned above, a Jtan-chao 
kino- sent down to the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia two 
of his nephews to take over charge in his name. They 
took with them, among other things, a somdeo (suni-loo), 
as mentioned in the article. The sum-loo was kept in 
a box and taken out once a year in order that “ respects 
might be paid to it. In the same connexion tliere are, in 
the record, a few Shan words that I cannot make out, as 
thS'y are now obsolete here. Possibly thej^ tell of one 
of these “ seem to go together. 




5 ) 


a Mongol-Chinese recognition of 


As Nan-chao was at least nominally under China at that 
time, the sub-kingdom also was. What could be more 
natural than that the nephews should be provided with 

a similar “ plaque 
their kingship ? 

Now, as to the somdeo (sum-loo ) : I can hardly think 
that it was a “god” or image at all, unless it was an 
image of the Emperor. (Were images of tlie Emperor 
ever handed round in that way ?) As sum may be the 
Shan word meaning “seal” or “'stamp” (to make an 
impression), and as loo (deo) may mean “ the onh^ , I am 
inclined to think that the name refers to a seal or stamp 
for stamping official letters. Whether it was in the form 
of a “cylinder” or not is not significant, neither the 


“ diamond or some other precious stone that may have 

been set in one end of it. 

Again, a.s to the date : the Mongol djuiasty of China 

apparently did control Chieng-Mai during the reign of 


Kublai 


han, but Mr. E. H. Parker 



;es that the 


“ Comforters ” (Conciliators or Pacificators) were with 
drawn” in 134!2. The date you give (1408) is ,sixty-six 


years later. If 


u rn: 



35 


meant the sub-kingdom on 
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tlie Cambodia, this date would give no trouble, but it 
does if Tiinasa meant Chieng-Mai. What is the evidence 
that Tiinasa was Chieng-Mai ? 



•eover, 


the 



on 


the “plaque” given to the Nan-chao king does not 


indicate the date of issue. The century (705-805) 
included two whole reigns and part of another. But the 
“■ plaque ” (Plate A) gives manifestly the date of issue 
(140S). This is curious, but there is something here more 


in 


curious still: Could there have been a “Comforter” 
Chieng-Mai after they ivere withdrawn, or were they 


withdrawn from Burma only and given “ privilege leave 
in Chieng-Mai for another cvcle ? 




There is something 

& 


even more curious than that. Why did the prince of 
Chieng-Mai send the “ plaque ” to his kinsman a thousand 
miles to the northward ? Did he think that his northern 
friend had more need of the good advice, “Be faithful,” 


than he had himself, or did Chieng-Mai actually control 
tlie Mao kingdom (with its nominal apanage, Assam) at 
this time ? 

In Shan writings, in so far as I have been able to 
gather, there is no indication either of Mongol-Chinese in 
Chieng-Mai, or of Chieng-Mai in the Mao kingdom, at the 
time referred to. The whole thing is a “ Chinese puzzle ”. 
Xow it may be that you can solve the puzzle. 

W. W. Cochrane. 



It will be convenient if I proceed to discuss your 
letter paragraph by paragraph. 

Paragraph 1. I possess evidence to show that both 


the place (Timasa) and date (a.D. 1408) are correct. As 
regards the Nan-chao plaque, I may remark that the date 
given, 705-805, i.e. covering a century, is quite unusual 


in Chinese official document.s. As 


a rule, such records 


are dated from the particular year in which they are 
issued. 
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In the year A.D. 1406, during the reign of Emperor 
Yung Lo of the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1403-26), Tonquin had 
become once more a dependency of tlie Chinese Empii'e, 
and the Shan Chief of Timasa, Aviiich was contiguous 
to Tonquin, would naturally hasten to submit to Chinese 
suzerainty and to accept Ids appointment of Conciliator 
or Pacificator from the Chinese emperor. Tlie 
mentioned on the plaque is the “ fifth year of tlie reign of 
Emperor Yung Lo”, corresponding to 1403 + 5 = a.d. 1408. 

Faragrapli 2. Geographical names are somewhat 

mav have 




loosely applied in Chinese records, 
boundaries varying from decade to decade or from century 
to-'^century, and the best-known localities are fixed upon 


for purposes of klentification. For instance, Ving-cliang 
or Kieno’ Tsen, which the Burmans call Kvaiimthino’vi, 
has been a wilderness for several decades past, while its 
neighbours, Kengtung and Chieng-Mai, arc better known 
to the outside world. In the circumstances mentioned by 
you, I am rather inclined to identify Timasa with your 
“sub-kingdom on the Cambodia River”, but I suppose 
the Chinese annalists fixed upon Chieng-Mai as being 
the most convenient geographical expression and the best- 
known designation. 


(/ 

» 


Tlie somcleo {sum-loo) , entrusted by the Nan-chao kin 
to his two nephews on their mission to the sub-kingdom 
on the Cambodia River, cannot be identified with the 
plaque of a.d. 1408. The date is so carefully and correctly 
inscribed that thei*e can be no possible mistake about its 
identity. I am afraid that we must look elsewhere for 
the missing Nan-chao placpie. 


Paragraph 3. 


The word somdeo is an Assarnes 


e 


corruption of the Shan word sum-hi, which is again a 
Shan corruption of the Chinese word (as pronounced in 
the Cantoiaese dialect) smn-lok. In Yunnane.se the word is 
pronounced as sin-liv. In Chinese Siam means “confidence , 
and lolz “ a record ”, so sum-lok signifies “ a record inspiring 
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contidenco or, in other words, a credential or letters 
patent. In the Assamese form the second syllable deo, 
whicli is derived from the Sanskrit word deva, means 


■' a cfod 



Images of the Emperor were never handed 
round to be adored by the officials of the empire ; but, 
at tlie time of each Chinese New Year, it was customary 
for all Chinese mandarins to kneel and bow down before 
the seals of their office, which were the token and 
credential of their authoritj:" and influence. Chinese official 
seals were kept in cylindrical cases or boxes called 
Puo-ya, which might be decorated with gems on the 
outside, and such boxes were wrapped up in a piece of 
yellow silk, yellow being the Imperial colour, 
to the description given in the JRAS., p/i285, April, 1918, 
the somdeo evidently refers to the official seal wliich, 
in accordance with Chinese custom, was raised to the 
dififuitv of a fetish. It Avould be well if further efforts 
were made to trace this somdeo in Calcutta, where it 
is i/eported to liave been sold. 

Paragraidi. 4. The withdrawal of “ Comforters ” in 
.A.D. 1842, as stated by Mr. Parker, refers to Burma 
only. “ Comforters ” were invariably indigenous chiefs or 
princes ; and 

simply meant a “ Premier Chief or Prince ”, wlio was 
cliarged with the duty of upholding Chinese suzerainty. 

As stated above, I am inclined to think that Timasa 
meant the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia. 

Do you think that the date on the plaque given to 

the Nan-chao king, namely 705-805, is quite correct ? 

# 

According to the Chinese Annals, I-mou-siin, king of 
Naii-cliao, defeated the Tibetans with great slaughter in 
A.i,>. 794, and for this service he received from the 
Emperor of China a gold seal, duly dated, as king of 
Nau-cliao. I-mou-siin died in a.d. 808. It would be in 
keeping with Chinese history if your dates could be read as 
A.D. 795-805, which covers the single reign of I-mou-siin. 

o o 


a Comforter, Conciliator, or Pacificator 

/11 1 - *»• 
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You wish to know why the prince of Chieng-Mai sent 
the Chinese plaque to his kinsman a thousand miles to 
the northward. The explanation is simple. It is stated 
(JRAS., p. 287, April, 1913) that the Ahoms invaded A.ssam 
in A.D. 1228, that they kept up communication with their 
Shan relations in Chieng-Mai after they had settled in 
Assam, and that tlie}'’ obtained the metal placj_ue from them. 
During the two centuries following tlie occupation of 
Assam the Alioms found their position insecure, as they 
were menaced by the Muslim conc|uest of Northern India. 
If there was any evidence or credential to show that the 
Ahom Chief of Assam wa.s under tlie protection of the 
Chinese Emperor, he would secure immunity from attack 
on the side of Bengal. So the plaque of a.d. 1408 must 
have played the part of a veritable talisman in nursing 
the 3mung Aliora kingdom into inaturitv^ and strength. 
Tlie historical circumstances would appear to sIioav that, 
at that period, Chieng-Mai exercised control over the 
Mao kingdom as well as Assam. My own experience 
of the Burmese and Taking Annals indicates tliat native 
historians are loath to admit tlie subjection of their 
countiy to foreigners, and the Shan writers do not form 
an exception to the rule. Tliey ivill never admit that 
Chieng-Mai was subject to China, or that the Mao 
kino’dom was subordinate to Chieng-Mai. 

o 


There is sufficient evidence to support tlae identiticatioii 


of Timasa with Chieng-Mai. 


HxLa 


one woman being in 


Cli‘ao Wen Ilsien T‘ung K‘ao, that Pa-pai-hsi-fii-kuo 

(or the kingdom of 800 women, 
cliaro’e of each village) is situated to the south-west of 

is w ^ 

the Shan state of Meng-keii, and that its ancient name 
is Ching-mai (Chieng-Mai). At the beginning of tlie 


Mongol djmast}^ (a.d. 1280-1368) 


it Avas frequentli-' 

attacked by the Chinese. Communications ivere, hoAvever, 
difficult. Subsequently the state rendered its siihmission, 
and a ■ Comforter ” AA'as appointed. In the 24tli year 
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of the Ming: 



contingent Avas 


of the reign of Hung Wu, an emperor 
dynasty (a.d. 1392), two “Comforters” were appointed 
to the state of Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kuo, namely, one to Che-na 
and the other to Ta-tien. In the 5th year of the reign 
of Yung Lo, an emperor of the same djmasty (a.d, 1408), 

the state remained nentrah 
demanded from it, and it sent tribute to China. 

It is further stated, in Kcmg-chien-lio-pien, 
tai-t’ ung-chien, and Kang-clden-i-cliih-lu, that in the 
3rd regnal year of Emperor Yung Lo (A.D. 1406) a 
Chinese general named Mu Ch'eng demanded the sub- 

o o 

mission of Pa-pai-ta-tien, which is also called Pa-pai- 
hsi-fu-kuo. During tlie early days of the Ming dynasty 
(a.d. 1368-1644) two “Comforters” appointed to 

that state. It is mentioned in the Yilnnan T‘ung Ohili, 
or Gazetteer of Yunnan, that in A.D. 1408 a Hsin-fu or 
metal plaque was granted by the Emperor to the “ Com- 
forter ” of Pa-pai-ta-tien, or Timasa. 

Taw Sein Ko. 


Further Letter from Mr. Cochrane 

Your letter of the 28th instant givms the information 
I required. 

There maj^ have been a mistake in the date of the 
Nan-chao plaque. I am not a Chinese scholar, and had 
to rely entirely on the date given by Professor Parker. 
If such documents are customarily dated from the exact 
year of issue, a mistake is presumable. 

Tliat Cliieng-Mai w^'as at least nominally under the 
Chinese during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt, and that state may still have 
recognized such overlordship at the beginning of the 

century, though the Shan records here say 
nothing about it. That the Chinese had at least nominal 
control of the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia at that time 



there can be no doubt whatever. If the so-called 
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province 


of Cliieng-Mai ” 


extended eastward to the 


Cambodia at that date, identitying- Timasa with Chieng- 
Mai would have been quite natural, tliough the Cambodia 
River region in particular may have been meant. Line 
fences ■were often set over, and set back asfain or torn 


down altogether, according to the power and ambition 
of the various squabbling Shan princes. 

I did not intend to identih^ the Nan-chao plaque, or 
the one given to the nephews, witli the one found in 
Assam ; I meant merely to say that I regarded it as one 
of the same kind, i.e. as a “ letters patent ” and not as 
a “god”. This you show clearly to have been the case 


from your history of the word somdeo, from the Chinese 

sum-lok, corrupted in Shan into siom-loo, and further 

corrupted by the Ahoms into som-deo. Several words 

spelt here with an I are spelt -witli a d in xihom (as 
* 

dao for Uao, a sword). The deo is not, therefore, to be 
confounded with the Sanskrit deva. In the Ahom and 
Khain-ti Shan writings of Assam a “ god ” is uniformly 

O w 1/ 

represented by the word hpi (or pi, according to taste in 
transcription), as it is here. If the “ Comforters ” were 
always indigenous chiefs (and Sbans, over this way), it 
helps to account for the frisky intermeddling of Shans 
in Burman affairs during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty. 
It also helps to explain the meaning of Mr. Parker’s 
statement that they were "withdrawn” in 1342. 

The statement (JRAS., p. 287, April, 1913) is itself 
a Chinese puzzle. What is meant by “ The Ahoms 
invaded As.sam in a.d. 1228”, that they “kept up 
communication with their Shan relations in Cliieng-Mai 


after they had settled in Assam 
the metal plaque from them ” ? 


”, and that they “ obtained 
x4.t that time the general- 


in-chief (Hsd-ka-pha) of the Mao Shan king (Hsd-hkan- 


hpa) conquered Assam, and the same king had already 
conquered Chieng-Mai. He held both under tribute till 
he died, after a long and eventful reign. Ihis seems to 
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be as certaii) as anytliiiig in the ySlian records. If coin- 
in'uuication was kept up, it was, in the first instance, 
through tlie Mao (or Pawng) kingdom of what is now 
Eastern Burma. Hsd-hkan-lipa was folloAved on the Mao 
throne by weaklings. That Chieng-Mai between 1270 
and 140S may have retaliated and conquered the Northern 
Shans, including the Mao apanage (the Ahoms of Assam), 
is possible, bub the Shan records here make no mention 
of sucli a pleasant social visit. 

The Alioms were menaced by the Muslim conquest of 
Northern India, and had several armed conflicts with the 
Muslims, but during that period they seem never to have 
received any aid from China ; if they received such aid 
they were ungrateful, for they make no '^mention of it in 
their records. Still, I am inclined to think that the 
relation between the Chinese and all of the Shans from 
Chieng-Mai to the valley of the Brahmaputra Avas much 
closer than the latter acknowledge or than has ever been 
conceded. While practically independent of China, there 
still seems to have been a certain recognition of Chinese 
suzerainty. That Chinese “ letters patent ” Avas not 
fooling-round up there in Assam for nothing. 

I happen to know a scholarly missionary (the Rev. W. 

Clifton Dodd, D.D.) of the American Presbyterian Mission 

of Northern Siam, Avorking among the Laos. I may do 

Avell to Avrite to him to see what light he ma}'' be able and 

willing to give on the whole matter. I hear that he, or 

one of hi.s associate.s, has collected a larofe number of 
historical manuscripts. 

W. W. Cochrane. 


The meaning of the word.s ‘uii hubbisi in Qur. ii, 172 

In the Avell-known verse (172) of the second chapter 
of the Qur’an Avhich 'enumerates the elements of piety 
or righteousness (jJl ), there is an expression AAfliich has 
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given rise to much difference of interjiretation. The 
words are — 



Tiiis part of tlie verse is rendered by Sale — 

“ Who giveth money for God’s sake unto his kindred, and 
unto orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, and those who 
ask, and for redemption of captives.” 

Rodwell translates — 


“ Who for the love of God disburseth his wealth to his 
kindred, and to the orphans, and the needy, and the wayfarer, 
and those who ask, and for ransoming.” 

A 


E, W. Lane {Selections from the Kur’ an, 1S1 9, p. 35) 


“Who giveth money, nohvithstanding his 



of it, to 


relations and orphans, and to the needy and the son of the road, 
and to the askers and for the freeing of slaves.” 

Sir W. Muir {Selections from the Cordn, 1880, p. 4) — 

“ Whoso, for the sake of God, giveth of his wealth unto his 
kindred, and unto orphans, and the poor, and the traveller, and 
to those who crave an alms, and for the release of the eaptive.s.” 


E. H. Palmer {Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. vi, 1880) 


“ Who gives wealth for His love to kindred, and orphans, and 
the poor, and the son of the road, and beggars, and those in 

captivity . ’ ’ 

Professor Goldziher {Vorlesungen iiher den Islam, 

1910, p. 17)— 

• “ [Der an Allah mid den letzten Tag glaubt . . . ] und seine 
Habe gibt in Liebe ziL Him den (armen) Angehorigen, den 
Waisen und Diirftigen, dem Eeisigen und den Bettstellern und 

fur die Gefangenen.” 
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ti 


xendevs- 

!\nd give food to tlie poor, and the orphan, and the 


bondman, for his [he. Cfod's] sake.” 


Rodweli 


ii 


Who, ihough longing for it themselves, bestowed their food 


on the poor and the orphan and the bondsman.” 

Palmer — 


Who give food for His love to the poor and the oriDhan and 
the caiitive.” 

I 

Muir, Lane, and Goldzilier have not translated this 


passage. 


Turning now to the indigenous commentaries, we Snd 


that Tabari {Tafslr, vol. ii, p. 54) takes the words 

O? 


Ij: JUJ\ ill Sur. ii, 172, as equivalent to LlU 




*• ^ y. ♦t ^ 





i.e. 


(C 


'j 


who giv es his 


property at a time when he clings strongly to it and 
desires to keep it”. This interpretation is supported by 
several traditions, all going back to Ibn. Mas'ud, the 

Cr ^ 1 


general form of which is that dfS- , Xa means 

y A { ^ 



'ix\ 


A A O 




A' 


u 




A 


r” 


Tabari gives no alternative explanation. 


^ These words are taken from a tradition transmitted by Abu 
Hurairah, who says that the Prophet uttered them when consulted by 
a man who asked what kind of aims brought the greatest reward. The 
answer was : “ The best alms is that which is given when thou art in 
sound health, desirous of holding fast thy property, fearing poverty 
and hoping for riches ; and that thou put not oif the giving until the 
time when thy soul has come up into thy throat, and thou sayest, ^ To 
such a one so much, to such another so much, and as for such a one, he 
has already had his share’” (i.e. the time of impending death, when 


the dying man makes his will) : 


f* 



u 


cr 

a '-5^ 







4* 





• \ tS •• tf 

.1 U , •iw'uaJ 
■ U 


iA) 




v_5 


\ ^ •• 






y ^ 

A • 


Li' 









s 




SiJ 


O P 


4 4 


I i4 

— Bukhari, Sa7ilh, Kitdb 


az-Zakdt, Bab 11 (Krehl, i, p. 359 ; QasUllanx, hi, 21). 
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V) fi 


'4 A 






Zamakhshari (Kashshaf, i, 121) — 

t JU : O A JUll 

. L^J- JJj . (words above cited quoted) 


Jalalain : a:; 


Baidawi 


01 P 




L^- 


JI^ lx! Jli JIJ! 


i 


£. 


US 


! 



L5 


I 


X. 


. (Jux^l j! J.Jj . (words as above cited) Jl« J.x:\ 

In the second place (Sur. Ixxvi, 8) Tabari (vol. xxix, 

xl . J 


113) explains : J,iu I (.Ukl! .. 


! 




.)li : jU 


*• 

i 


>iji ^ ^\4Ji jVJi 

<)il . i-Q- “ they distribute food in spite of their 

desire for it for themselves”. This explanation is 
.supported by .traditions from Mujahid and Sulaiinan 
b. Qais, father of Muqatil. 


ifi, 

J 


Zamakhshari (ii, 1559) 
: (Li! 45-lsl!_5 


!) 


• • 




.<dil 


P 




\ 




Jx: (^Lc ■ (Sur. ii, 172, cited) 


Jalalain : <i] j*Ub 

Baidawi: ^UL!! •! <d!l 


u5^‘ 


glx. . 

> I ^ 


r 

Thus, while the majority of the European interpreters 
understand the two passages to mean that tlie ahnsgiver 


bestows his gifts “ for the love of God the preponderance 
among Lslamic expounders is in favour of the explanation 
that the words ‘ala Jmbbihi mean “ in sj^ite of his 
reluctance to part with his wealth ”. The one exception 
among Europeans in Sur. ii, 172, Lane, follows here as 
throughout tlie Commentary of the Jalalain ; all the others 
appear to think the interpretation of the imtiv'e scliolars 
derogatory to the dignity of the text or the .spirituality 
of the relio'ion. As regai'ds Sur. Ixxvi, 8, the one translator, 

& s 

11 


JEAS. 1914. 
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Rodwell, who follows the cominentaries explains that he 
does so because in the next verse the words “ for the 


sake of God ”, dill Uj\, actually occur, and it 


• J 




is irnprobable that the same' sense should be conveyed by 

expression immediately before. Of the Arabic 


il 



cominentaries, Baidawi alone, against his view in Sur. ii, 


. 1)1 




uyi 






Yet it seems certain that in 


both places the expression must be interpreted in the 
same way. 

My object in calling attention to the matter here is to 
adduce a passage from a pre-Islamic poet which seems 

4 

to me to decide the question which of the two interpre- 


tations should be preferred 


M'Uofaclcl 


jf my forthcoming edition) is a poem (No. Ixxv) by 
Abu Qais b. al-Aslat, the Chief of the Aus at Yathrib 
vv. 16 and 17 of which run thus: 


L5 


o'--' 



• « 


^ 




oS 





> V) 9 

^ 4 

y 


JUJI J 




The second verse clearly means : “Why dost thou not ask 
. . . whether or no I lavish my wealth, in spite of my 
desire to retain it, among niy kin, and respond at once 
to tlie cx*y of him that calls for help ?” Here wo have 
the exact phrase of the Qur'an : the speaker praises 
himself for his liberality to his people in time of distress 
and famine, when the possessor of wealth would most 
desire to hold it fast. The commentary of al-Anbari 
makes the meaning quite plain — 


9^ 


• € J a* 



•t 

✓ 




w 9 



> J 
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The commentator, it will be seen, cites Siir. ii, 172 ; and 
he also cites another verse in the Quran, iii, 8G, the 


full text of Avhich is — 







♦ • I 


13 


9 p . 

Lj J 








which can only be rendered in one way : “Ye cannot 
attain to righteousness until ye expend of that which 
love.” 

4 

The author of the poem, who is said to have been 
a Hcmlf, but never embraced Islam, was the Captain of 
the Aus in the long- fratricidal wars which scourged 


ye 


Yathrib in the years preceding the Prophet’s Flight, and 
led the citizens of that town to welcome Muhammad as 
the dnlj^ authority able to bring them to an end. There 
is no sound reason for doubting its genuineness, unless it 
be held that wherever an expression used in the Qur’an 
is found in profane literature, it is a sign that the latter 
is interpolated or fabricated — a doctrine which does not 
appeal to me as reasonable. Even if this argument is 
allowed weight, the citation from Stir, iii, 86 really seems 
to settle the matter finally in favour of the native 


commentators. 


C. J. Lyall. 


Sue l’Aridite et la Secheresse du Turkestan 

On explique, en partie, I’etonnante conservation des 
documentsbouddhiques et manicheens decouverts alvhotcho 
et a Touenn-houang, e’est-a-dire dans la partie occidentale 
de I’ancien royaume des Ouighours, par Textreme secheresse 
du Turkestan chinois^ et de la Mougolie,” doiit le sol, 
complefcement et absolument aride, n’est jamais mouille 
par les eanx du ciel. 

* 

1 CL Reclus, Nonvelle Geoyraphie, Universelle, vii ; VAsk OrieiiUtk, 
pp, 119, 1S2. Le Reverend Pere Wieger parle egalement, dans ses 
Textes historiquas chinois, de ce cliniafc d’une secheresse absoiue, qni 
conserve indefiniinentintactes les inscriptions sur pierre, pour la grande 
joie des epigraphistes- 


A 

w 


Reclus, Nouvdle Geographic^ ibid., p. 182. 
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L ARIDITE ET LA SECHERESSE DIT TURKESTAN 


Ell I'anuee 



cle I'ere chvetienne, au mois de 


Juilleb, les limbassacleurs que Shah Rokli Behadour, roi 
de Perse, avail envoj^es a I’empeveur de la Cliine se 
fcrouverenfc engages dans le desert qui precMe Tourfan. 
Ils darent faire la jilus grande diligence pour eviter les 
attaques du fils de Mohammed Beg, qui s etait mis a leur 
poursuite, et "bien qu’il tombat presque tons les jours 
de la grele et de la pluie, ils franchirent avec une extreme 


pLUiupuiuuuc CL itjs luonuao^nes : 

I— ;! (_^1 ,L) • J 4 J j I 




•4 



A:. 









\ 


” 1 


Cette marehe hative des ambassa- 


deurs, sous la pluie et sous la grele, dura trois semaines, 
apres lesquelles ils arrivereut a Tourfan, d’oii ils gagnereut, 
en trois etapes, la ville de Kara-Kboicho 




leur etage 

o 


Ho-tcheou iK >M des Chinois, oil M. von Lecocq a 

decouvert les fresques qui ornent aujourd’hui le musee 
de Berlin. 

M. C. E. Bonin, parlaut du vihara de Touenn-houang, 
qu’il a decrites le premier, apres la mention trop rapide 
qu’en avaient donne Prjewalski, Ivreitner, et les autres 
explorateurs du Turkestan chinois," dit que 

inferieur est a moitie ensable par les alluvions du torrent 
.sur lesquelles elles sont .situees, et qu’il le sera bientot 
completement, si Ion ne prend quelques precautions.^ 

^ Quatremere, “Notice du Matla al-saadein,” dams les Notices et 
Extrait, i des Manuacrits, totne xiv, pp. 309-10. Le pa.s.sage ou il est 
parle de ces pluies dans le desert est emprunte a la relation offieielle des 
aiiibassadeur.s persans, et il est par consequent impossible d’elever 
des doiites contre leur affirmation. L’idencite de la Kara-Khotcho des 
ambassadeurs de Shah Rokh avec la ville ou furent decouvertes les 
fre.squcs du musee de Berlin est ab.solument certaine. 

Pautc habituelle des copistes persans pour d 


de 







avee le mot arabe 

• y 


^ \ji paPGonfusiou 


“ Les grottes des mille Boiiddbas” : Compces-reiidus de rAcademie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1901, pp. 209 et seq. 

Il est assez evident que les aseetes qui liabibaient ce moriastere de 

troglodytes avaieat besoin d'eau pour les usages courants de la vie, 

et qulls a’auraieut pu y demeurer, sol iravait ete situe pres d’une 
riviere. 
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L’apport annuel cles sables et des alluvions par le ruisseau 
ne peut mallieureusement servir de base a un ealcul cpii 
etablirait Fage du vihara, car Fon salt, d’une facou certaine, 
que la region du Gobi etait jadis beaucoup plus liche en 
eau qu’elle ne best aujourd’lmi, et que, par suite, les pluies 
y etaient bien plus frequentes qu’elles ne le sont deveniies : 
et il est impossible de determiner quelle £ut la variation 
du debit de la rivim-e do Touenn-houang a travers les 



II est inutile d’insister sur le nombre fantastique de 
metres cubes d’eau qui, pendant des eeataines d’annees, 
ont passe dans cet etage inferieur du vihara de Touenn- 
houang, dont M. >Stein a rapporte les tresors au British 
Museum ; les persdnnes qui, a Paris, durant la crue de la 
Seine, en 1910, ont eu le rez-de-chaussee de leur maison 
a moitie rernpli cl’eau durant une sernaine, cedes qui, plus 
simpleinent, ont habite sur les bords d’un canal dans une 
villa de Hollande, seront edifiees sur les conditions hygro- 
metriques des etages superieurs des grottes 
Bouddhas. 

La description des antiquites trouvees dans les “ grottes 
de pierre de Touenn-houang ” consacre un chapitre special 
aux “ eaux de Sha-tcheou ^ ”, et parle longuement 

des cours d’eau, des etangs, des salines, des digues qiii se 
trouvaient sur le territoire de Slia-tcheou, dont dependait 
le poste de Touenn-houang, pres duquel s’eleve le viliara 
des Mille Bouddliasd Le Gobi, dit de Humboldt,^ est 




^ Touenn-liQnang-sheii-sli€.ri-yi-s]ioit, 2^ ineinoire. Contrairement a touB 
les usages litteraires du Celeste Empire, cet ouvrage, dans leejuel il est 
question de decouvertes archeologiques faites par des chinois, inde- 
pendaniinent des decouvertes europeeniies, n'a point de preface. Il y est 
parle de canaux larges de trois toises chinoises, e est-a-dire de trerite 
pieds, ou dix metres, et de digues qui ont une liauteur egale a la laigeui 
de ces canaux. Le Touciin-lLOumig-slicit-i^lieii-yi-shon^ cite de nienie un 
oizvrage qui a ete specialement ecrit sur les eoui's d eaux du 
autrement dit de PAsie Centrale. Le sel des salines de Slui-tchckiu etait 

Tobjet d'un commerce important. 

“ Tahhaux de la Nature^ tome i, p. 95, Paris, 1851. 
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inipropremenfc appele desert, car il contient, en differents 
endroibs, de beaux pafcurages ; dans le pays d’Aksou, on 
trouve des raisins, des grenades, et un grand notnbre 
de fruits dune saveur exquise Les champs sont eo-ale- 
ment converts de coton jaune, qui fait I’efFet de nuagesd 
II est difficile, pour ne point dire impossible, d’admettre 
que ces paturages puissent etre florissants, que ces fruits 

se developpent, dans un pays que Ton nous representc; 
comine anh3'’dre.“ 

“Les vents,” dit Timkhovski,^ “'sont tres frequents dans 
le Turkestan oriental, au printemps et en ete; lorsque les 
vents cessent, des brouillards les remplacent, et arrosent 
la terre coinme une I'osce bienfaisante. La pluie cause 
dans ces contrees des effets tres nuisiblt;s ; elle y est rare, 
mais si elle tombe, meme en petite quantite, pendant le 
temps que les arbres sont en fleurs, elle les fane; si elle 
tombe abondainment, les arbres paraissent comme couverts 
d’huile, et ils ne portent point de bons fruits.” Pres de 

* D’apres un auteur chinois, done la traduction est cit4e par de 
Humboldt, ibid., p. 100. 

- Dans les ohservatiom dt physique et d'histoire naturelle, I’empereur 

Khang-lii dit qu’il ne pleut presque jamais dans le royaume de Khamil, 

et quo les petites pluies qui y tombent quelquefois mouillent a peine la 

surface de la terre. Outre cela, il n’y a nirosee, ni brouillard, qui puissent 

I’humecter. Cependant les campagnes sont arrosees et ferbiles, quoi- 

qu’il y ait peu de rivieres et que les ruisseaux et les fontaines y soienb 

tres fares. Tant il est vrai que I’industrie et le travail supjdeeut a tout. 

Comme il tombe beaueoup de neige en hirer sur les montagnes, les 

habitants ont imagine de conduire I’eau dans de grands raservoirs 

a mesure qu elle se fond. Quand les chaleurs sont venues, ils la font 

couler dans leurs champs et la distribuenb avec tant d’economie qu’elle 

suffib a fertiliser leurs campagnes. “Comme les chaleurs de ce pays 

sont extremes, je craignis, dit I’empereur, que quelques Musulmaus 

i y avais envoyes u en fussent incommodes ; ils revinrent tous 

a Pe-king sans avoir ete malades. Je leur demandai si les chaleurs de 

Khamil et de Tourfan etaient plus iusoutenables que celles de Haiig- 

tcheou : ils me repondirent qu’on les supportait plus ai.sement parce que, 

quoique le pa\^s soit eleve et la terre brulante, on a de I’eau fraiche 

pour se desalterer, au lieu qu’a Haug-tcheou, I’eau des puits mfeme 

est eoinnie tiede pendant la canicule et ne peut ni rafraichir ni 
desalt4rer.” 

'• Voyage a PeJein, tome i, p. 410. 
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Kutclie,^ en liiver, la neige tombe en telle abondance 
qu’elle peut abaisser la temperature du sol d’une inontagne 
ardcnte, d’une fa^on suffisante pour que les habitants du 
pays puissent fouiller la terre pour en tirer du sel 
ammoniac. 

L’histoire du Celeste Empire rapporte qu’en 657, 
Sha-pouo-lo Khaghan ayant attaque la Cliine, Kao 
Tsoung envoya une armee pour repousser ses bandes. Le 
khaghan des Turks occidentaux £ut battu pres de la 
rivim’e Ye-hi: sur ces entrefaites, il tornba une telle 


quantite de neigc que la terre en fut couverte a la 
hauteur de deux pieds. Sha-pouo-lo se fig ura na'ivenient 
que" des Chinois se laisseraient arreter par rinclemence de 
la temperature, mais son attente fut vaine, car il fut 
pourchasse par le general Sou Ting-fang, et il dut se 
refugier dans le pays de Samarkand.- 

Les contrees orientales de I’ancien royaume de.s 
Ou'ighours, et celles qui eu etaient voisines, n’etaieut pas 
mieux partagees que Khotcho ou Touenn-houang. '• In 

^ De .Humboldt, Fragmcm da geologk et de diriiatoloffie amittqires, 
p. 107. Je maintiens pour le noin de cette vdlle la forme Kufcche ; 

la forme aiicienne Wa 2^ ne ‘f’est jo.mais prononcee autrement oue 


la forme ancienne ^ ne a’est jamais prononcee autrement que 

Kvi-tcha aux epoques anoiennes, Kouei'-tzeu., aujourd’hui, saius dentale 
a la fin du second nionosyllabe ; Djoureini, au xiii« siecle, eerit to7ijoitrs 

soib Kutclie, et jamais autre chose ; c'est egalement cette forme 

* > 

avec Fadditiou d'un medda sur Telif pour iiidiquer la prolongation 

• j 

de la roj^'eUe, qui se trouve dans le Khingdivffdlsi-i/Hdhonng^^^^^ 

(ch. ii, pp. ,16-17). dans lequel on trouve une description de TAsie 
Centrale au milieu du xviii'-’ siecle, avec les formes onomastiques do cette 

epoque recente, Le nom chinois de cette localite est aujourd'hui ^ , 

Khou-tchhe, soit Kutche, que le Ilsi-i/a-tltoiinff-wen-tclii (ibid.) transcrit 
Kiitche, en mongol et en Kabuouk, Khou-Khre en tibetain, avec une 
faute dans le dernier groupe coiisonnautique, la voyelle e etant sure. 
La forme Koutchar est nee d'une audition defectueuse de Koutelia, I — a 
long final d'un mob, prolouge, pouvanb dans certains cas etre entendu 
sous la Gonsounaace — ar, surboufc par les Anglais et les Franeais qui 
prononceut a peine les — r ; c’est par iin precede inverse que les creoles 
transforment le groupe ar en d . . . d dans Gd — drnie pour (.itu-'uie}', er 
en e — e, dans cM-^ pour cher, 

' Ka7ig-moUi tchmg-piayii ch. xl, p. 113. 
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o-raminuin inodidare. 

o 


media eniin restate,” dit Jean de Plan Carpin,^ “qnando in 
aliis pai'tibus soletcalor maximus abundare,ibi sunt tonitrua 
inagna et fulgura, ex quibus homines plurimi occiduntur. 
Cadunt etiam ibi eodem tempore inaximre nives.^ ... In ea 
etiain in liyeme nunqiiam pluit, sed in sestate srepe : et tain 
modicum, quod vix potest aliquando pulverem et radice.s 

Grando etiam ibi ssepe maxima 
cadit ; unde eo tempore quando £uit electus et in sede 
regia poni debuit imperator, nobis in curia existentibus, 
tanta cecidit grando, quod ex subita resolutione, sicut 
pleniu.s intelleximus, plus quam centum et sexaginta 
homines in eadem curia fuerunt submersi, res autem et 
habitacula plura deducta fuerunt. ... In hyeme vo'io in 
aliqua parte cadunt maximEB nives, in alio, autem parvfB.” ® 
La pluie, la neige, et la grele ne pouvaient etre rares dans 
une contree, aussi bien dans I’ouest du Turkestan, sur les 
frontik-es de ITslain, qu’en Mongolie, on les sorciera se 
vantaient, d’apres ce que racontent les historiens et les 
voyageurs anciens, de les faire tomber a leur gre, ineme 
en plein ete, par des incantations qu’ils operaient a I’aide 
d’une pierre de jade. 

Ce.s conditions climateriques sont essentiellement 
difierentes de cedes du desert d’Egypte et de Libye, avec 
lesquelles on a voulu les confondre. Les geographes, 
les historiens, les voyageurs, s’accordent pour dire quit ne 
pleut jamais dans le desert d’Egypte, et que le sable, d’une 


^ Edition de la Societe de Geographie, p. 609. 

- Lesquellel? neiges se resolvaient natiirellementen eaii ; on comparera 
la fonte subite de la grele, qui noie plus de 160 personnes dans le camp 
de I'empereur des Mongols, et les teiites emportees par oe torrent. 

' Ibid., p. 610. 


"La secheresse y est tellement grande qn’il n'y pleut qu’en douze 
ou vingt aus une fois, dit Cadier de Pinon, qui visita TEgypte en 1579 ; 
encores est icolle pluye de fort peu de duree. Bien est vray que 
quelquefoix en hyver il tonibe deca de la des gouttes d'eau, lesquelles 
touttes foix sont en si petit iiombre, et dure leur cheute si peu de temps, 
que la terre u’eu est aucunement mouillee. Les liabitans du Caire nous 
out asseure, que lors que nous y estions, il n’y avaib pleu depuis vingt 
ans ’’ (man. francais, 6092, fob 60 r"). 
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secheresse absolue, conserve indefiniment les objets deposes 
dans les sarcopliages qui y sont enfouis. Mais cela, coinine 
on le voit, ne resserable en ricn a ce qui se passe dans le 
Turkestan, oil il pleut et oil il neige : si epaisse cjue soit 
la couclie de sable qui recouvre le sol de cette contree, 
I’eau qui tombe a sa surface n’eii esfc pas moins obligee de 
la traverser tout entiere, jusqu’a ce qu’elle soit complete- 
ment absorbee, on jusqu’a ce qu’elle atteigne la roche et 
les couches impermeables de I’argile. 

E. Blochet. 


La Fondation De Goeje 

1. Le conseil de la fondation, n’ayant subi aueun 
cliangement depuis le mois de novembre 1912, est compose 
conime suit ; MM. Snouck Hurgronje (president), H. T. 
Karsten, M. Th. Houtsina, T. J. de Boer, et C. van Vollen- 
hoven (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le rneme 
eo-alement, le niontant nominal est de 21,500 florins 


hollandais (43,000 francs) ; eu outre, au mois de novembre 
1913 les rentes disponibles montaient a plus de 2,300 
florins (4,600 francs). 

3. On se permet d’attlrer I’attention sur ce qu'il est 
encore disponible un certain nombre d’exemplaires de la 
reproduction de la Hamasah d’al-Buhturi. En 1909 la 
fondation a fait paraitre cliez I’editeur Brill a Leyde cette 
reproduction photograpliique du manuserit de Leyde 
repute unique. C’est au profit de la fondation que ces 
exemplaires sont vendus ; le prix en est de 200 francs. 
Ainsi les acheteurs contribueront a atteindre le but que 
se propose la fondation : de favoriser 1 etude des langiies 
orientates et de leur litterature. 


Novembre, 1913. 
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Antiquities of India : An Account of the History and 


Cultur 


By LtOxNEl D. Baenett, 


M.A., Litt.D., Keeper of the Bepartioenfc of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the Britisli Museum. 
8vo ; pp. ix, 306, with nuinerou.s illustration.s and 
a map. London: Philip Lee Warner : 1913. 

This book, a volume of the Handbooks to Ancient 

Series, has for its object, as tlie Preface tells 



us, “ to j)i^'esent iwithin a moderate compass a general 
survey of the history and culture of Ancient India.” The 
subject could not have been placed in more competent and 
sympathetic hands than those of Dr. Barnett ; and we 
congratulate both him and his readers on the manner in 
wliieh he has handled it. 

The book gives in the first two chapters '■'an outline of 
the historical changes through which India has passed 
from the earliest days down to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.” Here, chapter 1, Outlines of the 


Earl }■ 



and Civilisation, deals, in two divisions, 


•with the Age of the Veda and the Expansion of the 
Aryas, and is supplemented by two Appendices, one 
p'ivino’ a List of the Chief Hindu Deities, and tlie other 

O 

a brief account of the Ethnographic and Linguistic 
Divisions of Modern India. And chapter 2 pre.sents 
n, Chronol ogjT^ beginning with B.G. 600, in or about which 
year Sisuuaga founded the Bai.sunaga dynasty of Magadha. 
and running down to A.D. 1200, which is practically the 

end of the pre-Musalman period. 

The rest of the hook is devoted to a sketcli of 
"‘the conditions of society as revealed by literature and 
the monuments, 'the constitution and administration of the 
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Sfcnte, the chief religious rituals, the nature of the scientific 
knowledge possessed by the ancient Hindus, their systems 
of weights, measures, and coinage, and their achievements 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting.” 

Here, in the first place, chapter 3, on Law and 
Government, deals with the State and the Organisation 
of Society, the Family, Civic Life, the Four Stages, and 
Caste : and one of the bases used for it to much advantage 
is that interesting work the Kautiliya-Arthasastra, which 
supplements so practically the inscriptions and the epics 
and other literary sources. In this department, of course, 
a very important feature was the king, with everything 
connected with him. A perusal of p. 98 will show^iat 
ancient Indian kings had no easy time ; their movements 
and duties were too carefully regulated for the wdiole 
round of the twenty-four hours to permit of that : from 
one sunrise to the next the king’s time was mapped out 
in sixteen periods, each of an hour and a half ; and the 
only interval that he had entirely to himself seems to 
have been three hours, including midnight, which he 
spent in well-earned sleep, and the next hour and a half, 
which he passed in meditation, preparing himself for the 
renewal of his round of labours, 
for surprise that so many kings in ancient India ended 
their careers by abdicating, to find rest and quiet at last 
in religious retirement ! On the other hand, they were 
allowed their occasional amusements, which were equally 
well provided for. One among these was the chase ; and 
a special regulation about the royal hunting-park ordained 
(p. 107) that “it was to be surrounded by a ditch, to have 
one entrance, and to be stocked with tigers and other wild 
animals deprived of their claws — [but what about their 
teeth ?] — so that the king could indulge in sport without 

In the matter of stocking 


It is no great matter 


danger to his royal person.” 
the preserves, this ancient provivsion, we think, is still 
remembered in some of the shikar arransrements 
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are made in the present day for the benefit of distinguished 
visitors. 

Chapter 4 deals with the Vedic Ritual in two divisions, 
Grihya and ^rauta ; and chapter 5 sketches the Non- Vedic 
Rituals, with Yoga and Magic. In chapter 6 we have an 
outline of the Astronomy, Geography, and Cosmography. 
Chapter 7 deals with Coinage and the Measures of Weight, 
Length, and Time. The next three chapters are given to 
Medicine, Writing, and Architecture. Finally, Sculpture 
and Painting are treated in chapter 11. 

The chapter on astronomy contains one of the very few 
statements in the book which seem open to question. 
We are told on p. 196 that it is quite uncertain when the 
solar zodiac was introduced into India. But it is a well- 
established fact that the Hindus received the signs of the 
zodiac, and all that went with them, from the Greeks. 



primitive astronomy, which divided the celestial circle 
into twenty-seven equal parts called nakshatras, and each 
of them into quarters, and gave them thus all that was 
then wanted ; their aim was confined in those days to 
calculating the courses of the sun and the moon ; and such 
astrology as they had was limited to those two orbs, 
and even so was of a very rudimentary kind. It was 
eventually, not the Greek astronomy that attracted them, 
but the fully-developed Greek planetary astrology, which 
opened out a quite new field. They took that up with 
avidity ; and they had to take over with it the Greek 
astronomy as a necessary adjunct, giving the only means 
of determining the astrological details with the required 
accuracy. And every indication points to the period 
A.D. 350 to 400, or closely thereabouts, as the time 
when that happened : see, further, my remarks in JRAS., 
1912, p. 1039 f. 

In the same chapter, something might perhaps have 
been said about the use of the gnomon in ancient 
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India for orientating’ the sacrificial 


altar and 



(appro: 



the time of day. The Baudhayana- 


Srautasutra describes its use 



the former purpose, 



sunrise, or 


and specifies the stars whose rising and setting were 

observed by three different schools for laying out the 

east-and-w^est line. In the other matter, the 

usino- the gnomon of twelve ordinary angulas or fingers, 
& ® 

teaches (2. 20) that, when the length of the shadow is 
96 angulas, then l/18th of the daytime has elapsed since 

remains to run before sunset ; when the 
shadow measures 72 anigtdas, then the fraction of the 
daytime, elapsed or remaining, is l/14th; and so on.^ 
The other appliance for telling the time was the cl6-^-.o^ dra, 
in the form of a floating water-jar (.ghati), made of metafl 
which marked the successive nadis or periods of twenty- 
four minutes by the trickling of water into it through 
a hole in the bottom, and was of course available at night 
as well as by day : this is described in the Kautiliya and 

the Jyotisha-Vedahga. 

* 

The book has a very full Index. And its value and 
interest are further enhanced by a coloured frontispiece 
showing an Ajanta painting of Buddha, and twenty-four 
plates in half-tone illustrating the coinage and architecture. 
We have also a Map of Ancient India, a Jain Cosmographic 
Diagram, and a table of Specimens of Alphabets which, 
though necessarily limited, is well-chosen and useful. 


^ This carries back to the time of the Kautiliya a rule which is found 
in various forms in the astronomical books of the later period, and 
resolves itself into the formula fraction of daytime = gnomon divided 
by twice gnomou-plus-shadow.” The rule postulates (1) that there is no 
shadow at noon, and (2) that, when the siui is half-way up or down, the 
length of the shadow is equal to the height of the gnomon : it really 
applies only for places along the equator and at the time of an equinox, 
and, even so, is exactly correct only for sunrise and sunset, D. O a.m. and 
3.0 p.m., and noon ; but the Kautiliya, in accordance with tl\e system 
of mean or uniform time, which alone was known in those days, applies 
it for the latitude and time of the summer solstice and for any part of 
the davbime. 
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The design on the cover shows an interesting sandstone 
figure of Brahma, of about the eleventh century, from the 
British Museum, which seems to be illustrated liere for 
the first time. The illustrations, indeed, are a special 
feature of the book ; and the following ones seem 
particularly noteworthy in addition to the cover-design 
and frontispiece. Plate 12 reproduces a very good 
photographic view of the wonderful Kailasa temple at 
Elura, which was cut out of the solid rock under the 


orders of the Rashtrakiita king Krishna I at some time 

♦ ♦ • • 

about A.D. 765-70. Plate 22 shows, from a new photo- 



Plate 24 presents a fine statue of Buddha, of the Gupta 
period, now in the British Museum, which appears to be 
illustrated here for the first time. Plates 25 to 27 
reproduce from Sir Aurel Stein’s Ancient Khotan three 
very typical and interesting Buddhist -wall and panel 
paintings, from Dandan Uiliq, which illustrate a variety 
of the Gandhara art adapted to local circumstances. 
Plate 28 exhibits, apparently for the finst time, a 
particularly fine Bodhisattva statuette, of the Gandhara 
school, which also is in the British Museum. 


This notice of Dr. Barnett’s book does it but scanty 
justice. The difficulty in the way of an attempt to 
exhibit its merits better is that it is devoted, not to 


propounding views which would have to be weighed 
and perhaps criticized, but to presenting facts which are 
to be studied and used. But it is not to be thought that 
the book is in any way dull because it deals with facts ; 
on the contrary, it is attractive reading all through. 
It is a very practical addition to our bases for the study 
of everything relating to ancient India, and will be found 
eminently useful by scholars, engaged in particular lines 
of research, who, in order to succeed in their aims, must 
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have also a general knowledge of the latest results 
attained in branches ^Yhich lie outside their own special 


spheres of work. 



The Co.stomaet Law of the Hissar District, Punjab. 

By E. 0. H. Townsend, I.C.S. Punjab Government 
Press. Price la 


Tlii.s is a valuable little work of seventy-three pages. 
It i.s well up to the level of tlie recent fasciculi of the 
Punjab Customary Law Series, of which it forms vol. xxv. 
This .series i.s not as well known as' it ought to be to 
student.s of cnstora and sociology, and the present volume 
is esneciallv to be commended to the notice of 4»«K:bical 


administrators for several reasons. r 

The district of Hissar has been long under British 
rule. No manual of its customary law has ever been 
drawn up before, but in 1840 a kind of memorandum 
{wdjih-ul-arz) for each village was compiled, dealing, 

9 

however, only with the rights of Government and the 
landowners. Practically nothing was then recorded as to 
succession, alienation, or women’s rights. It was doubtless 
as.sumed that in all such matters the peasantry followed 
Hindu Law, in one of its schools, though which school 
was favoured no one could say. However this may be, 
“ all the available evidence,” writes Mr. Townsend, “ shows 


that the rights of women were very much wider then 
than they are now. Nor is the reason for this far to 
seek. The country was in a very unsettled condition 
then, and devastated by periodical famines. There vvas 
much demand for cultivators, and, as life and property 
were by no means so secure then as they are now, the 
people were generally only too glad to get outsiders into 
their village. A careful examination of the history of 
most of the Jat and Rajput villages of the tract, but 
more especially of the latter, shows that a considerable 
number of the present landowners are descendants of 
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sisters and daughters. There were tlien veiy little, if 
any, restrictions on the powers of a sonless proprietor 
to cri'‘"e his land to the sons of his sisters or dano'liters, 
so long as they came and settled in the village.’’ This is 
no doubt more or less the accepted official view. In 
a time of disorder and destitution women’s rights get 
recognition. When civilized administration i.s established 
they get lost sight of. By 1863 times had begun to 
change. Inheritance and alienation were then dealt with 


in a new 



ion of the tvdjib-td-arz, but 


“ even so ” 


says Mr. Townsend, “though some limitations of those 
rights [i.e. women’s rights] were tlien declaied as existing, 
they-^yy.^ by no means so restricted as they are now stated 
to be.” After 1S&3 the “agnatic tlieory ” took .shape, and 
at the recent settlement of 1910, effected by Mr. Townsend, 
ho found the Cu,stomary Law on these points much 
“ developed ”. “ Women’s rights generally, as regards land 

at any rate, have become mucli more restricted, and the 
same [statement] applies to rights of alienation and 
inheritance generally, particnUirly of ancestral land. 
The tract has become more prosperous (owing mainly 
to the extension of canal irrigation). The price of land 
has risen ; and the people are keenly adverse to strangers 
coming into the village and acquiring their ancestral 
land.” Mr. Townsend thinks, and he is unquestionably 
right, that the pea.santry have to some extent stated 
what the^'^ wish to be the law for the future rather than 
the existing customs. As lie points out, “the sonless are 
always in a minority, and it is they who want to alienate 
their lands to daughters or sisters.” (It will be observed 
that Mr. Townsend accepts the assumption tacitly made 
by adherents of the agnatic theoiy that women have 
somehow lost all the riolits of inltcrltcmce bestowmd on 


them by Hindu Law.) He concludes by writing: “It 
was therefore to the interest of the majority of those 
who gave the replies in question to maintain that greater 


JR.4S. 1914. 


12 
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restrictions exist in rights to alienate, whether generally 
or to daughters or sisters in particular, than is, perhaps, 

I’eally the case.'’ 

Now whatever view may be taken of our duty in 
India, wliether it be held that we ought to govern 
according to our notions of what is right or wrong, 
or thought tliat we should govern according to local 
piehiscita, one tiling at least is abundantly clear-, and 
that is that in no legal sense does any customary law 
whatsoever exist in the Hissar District. Custom must 
not be variable, uncertain, or changeable, and the so-called 
customs in Hissar are all three. The memory of man 
runneth not to a time when women had no of 

inheritance. On the contrary, it runs to a time, as recent 
as 1840, when they passed on those rights to their 
children. Under these circumstances to talk of custom, 
in the legal sense, as existing in Hissar is to talk of what 

O' o 

does not exist. With the results of the so-called custom 
this is not the place to deal. A veritable famine of 
women exists in the Punjab generally. Hissar is no 
exception. There is only too much reason to believe, 
with von Mayr and Kirchhoff, that the sex -ratios in India 
ai-e profoundly affected by the treatment wdiich women 

receive. H. A. Rose. 


The Ieshad al-Apjb ila Ma‘rif.\t al-Adib, or Dictionary 
OF Learned Men of Yaqut. Edited by D. S. 
Margoliouth, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the “ E. J. W’. Gibb Memorial ”. Vol. VI, 
containing the last part of the letter ^ to the first 


part of the letter 


r 


pp 


531. 


Leyden, Brill ; 


London, Luzac & Co. ; 1913. 


This further volume of Professor Margoliouth’s work, 
which reaches us through the Trustees of the Gibb 
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Memorial, is a truly valuable acquisition. It covers the 


names between 1' 






and 






cT* 


} 


and will be found to largely exceed in interest the pre- 
ceding- volumes owing- to the importance of the biographies 
which fall within its compass. To mention only those 
of the highest order, among the 181 notices in the volume 
are ample biograpliieal memoirs of some of the greatest 
names in the literature of Islam, such as Jahiz, Sibuvah, 

< - • 7 4 / ' 

Hariri, Biruni, Shafi‘i, Tabari, and Muhassin b. 'Ali al- 
Tanukhi, author of al-Faraj ha‘d al-Shidda. And as the 
materials utilized by the author for his work were more 
comprehensive than those used by his predecessors, it 
inevitTrkliy follows that in the case of all the above-named 


persons he provides us -with a mass of biographical detail 
which supplements in a highly instructive fashion our 
hitherto available information. Hot that this by any 
means exhausts the interest of the volume if one takes 
into account the valuable notices devoted to the Andalusian 
al-Fatl.i b. Khakan, the Rawi and pedigree writer Tsa b. 
Yezid ibn Da’b, the grammarian Keisan al-Hujeymi, Abu 
Khalifa al-Jumahi, the Shi'a poet al-Mufajja' (cf. ZDMG., 
vol. lx, p. 225, here p. 139, 11. 6 fi‘.), and the poet 


Muhammad al-Hatimi, known for his contest w'ith Muta- 


nabbi (pp. 504!-18). 

Yaqut has much to say on the Udciba of his own day, 
and much of that from his own personal knowledge. 
Of these the most prominent is Kamal al-Din ibn 
al-‘Adim, the judge at Aleppo, who by reason also of 
his literary efforts deserved a place in a -work on 
Udaha. By way of introduction to his full notice of him 
(pp. 18-46) Yaqut gives, from a document communicated 
to him by Kamal al-Din, particulars of his ancestor's 
through whom, from father to son, the judicial office at 

4 

Aleppo had descended. In contrast with the many 
honourable traits attributed to him by Yakut comes, as 
a jarring note, the harsh censure passed on this same 
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Kainal al-Din, in his judicial capacity, by Maqrizi 
(Khitat, ii, 296), by reason of the loose view as to 
abroo-ating the destination of ancient Waqf pi-operty 
whicli he enunciated, and to which he gave the sanction 
of Ins authority. 

The volume tells us also much of Yaqut’s own doings. 
In the grammarian Mubarak b. Mubarak al-Wajih 
(d. A.H. 612) he presents a teacher of his own (p. 232), 

by wide linguistic attainments 


a 


man distino-uished 

o 


(Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Greek, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
and Zcmjiya) and able to boast as his pupil ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi. It is from personal intercourse inKhwarizm 



‘lan 


that he depicts (pp. 165 ff.) the accomplished 
Qasim b. Husein, who was on his gum-d against being 
taken to be a Mu'tazilite by reason of his nisha, al- 
Khwarizmi — a not unimportant addition to the facts stated 
in Der Islam, iii, 222. We are given also an incident 
in his career as a dealer in books — told, indeed, very 
cursorily with a view to sparing the memory of the 
Aleppo ruler, al-Malik al-Zahir, Saladin’s son— how he 
happened to become possessed of a superb copy of Balkhi’s 
geographical work, which he sold to this sovereign at cost 
price (pp. 147 ff.). 


of 


I have pointed out the distinguishing features 


Yaqut’s work and aims 


wlien reviewina; 

o 


the former 


volumes, and it is needle.ss to revert thereto in dealing 
with tills further portion of the work, in which they are 
equally discernible. But this is to be noted, the author’s 
devotion to calligraphy. He never omits to indicate the 

C 

presence of this accomplishment in the subjects of his 
biographies, some of whom attain their place in his list 
of Udaba by this qualification alone, and without having 
done anything of mark in the field of belles-lettres. This 
alone it was that entitled the lady Fatima bint al-Aqra‘ 
(d. A.H. 480), who was entrusted with the writing out of 
an agreement for a truce between the Caliph and the 
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Byzantine emperor, to admission to Yaqut’s gallery of 

portraits. 

It is not our intention to consider here what additions 
tliis volume makes to Yaqut’s sources of information. 
To do this would be to encroach on the province of 
Dr. Bergstrasser, who has already treated this question 
so thoroughly, and who will, we hope, extend his 
exainination to vols. v and vi. It is, however, noteworthy 

that the author (p. 197, 1. 9, and 467, 1. 4 a.f.) makes use 
of additions to the Fihrist by Abu-l-Qaaim al-Wazir 
al-Maghribi, to whom two literary epistles were addressed 
by Abu-l-'Ala al-Ma'arri. For al-Maghribi, in spite of 
his Gfer^ered career (cf. Margoliouth, Letters of Ahu-l~ 

1), found*' leisure for literary work: Abu-l-'AIa’s 
imitation of the Koran appears as (p- 235, 

1. 7 a.f.). Very noteworthy, too, are details on the origin 
and value of the Kitab al-‘Ayn on p. 197 (from the 
additions of al-WazIr al-Maghribi) and pp. 200, 222. 

A quotation on p. 74, 1. 5 a.f., discloses a member of the 
learned Najirami family (cf. JKAS. 1912, p. 813), who 
is unascertained on existine: sources of information. 


Of 


his own works Yaqut cites, besides his 


\ 


in reference to an occurrence in Andalusia (p. 244, 1. 3) 




6 


l-J\. 


Yaqut subjects his sources to some criticism of his 
own (p. 102) : Ibn al-Jauzi he distrusts (p. 204, 1. 4) ; 
of fabulous stories he is somewhat sceptical (p. 338) ; 
but he is himself guilty of a literary-historic lapsus 
in making the Baghdad Qadi Abu - 1 - Husain ‘Omar 
b, Muhammad (d. a.h. 328) to be the first to compose 
a Faraj 'ha‘d al-shidda work — a statement faithfully 
copied by Suyuti in the -Bugliyat al-Wu‘dt, p. 364 
(cf. on the history of this branch of literature the 
article by Dr. Alfred Wiener in Ber Islam, vol. iv 

pp. 270, 387, 1913). 
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ProfessoL- Maro-oliouth’.s editorial task has been per- 
formed in the case of this volume also with the care and 
discernment wliich we are accustomed to detect in the 
work of the conscientious Oxford professor. The regret 
expressed at the close of our review of vol. v must be 
repeated in tlie ease of this volume. Necessary vowel 
marks and signs should have been added to, at any rate, 
tlie often uncertain proper names and nisbas, but the 
omission is doubtless to be put down to the methods of 
the Eastern press wliere the Avork was printed. It is 
apparent from n. 1, p. 41 G, that, obviously from regard 
for taste and decency, certain passages in the poems of 
Bahhatl liave been suppressed ; these were pre&uafably 
more gross than those which occur p. Si 5, 11. 10 ff,, and 
p. 412, 11. 13 ff. 

Following our practice in the reviews of previous 
volumes, we again add some trifling observations on 
the text of this one 

page line 

7 5 a.f. (perhaps = incorrect), read 



17 3. jytj , read . 

18 ult. ff‘. Cited in Fawat al-Wafayat, Btilak, 1299, ii, 

101, with slight variants: 


42 13. read 

56 3. should not be emended as in n. 1 to 

hut he read i.e. those who 

announced the intercalation in the Calendar 

✓ ^ 

; cf. in Abhandlunyen zur Arab. 

Fliil., ii, 68. 

( ilhk. has no meaning here ; as Jahiz 

Avas noted for his (1. 4), probably 

read (cf. 1. 5). 


57 7. 
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page line 


Tl 7. J ^ , read \ . 

71 14. , read ; by so reading it the editors 

suggestion of a gap (n. 1) is displaced : and 


73 11. 


74 


4 


82 15. 


97 6. 


109 6. 


122 3. 
158 12. 


185 


he 


.-in 


U 


when he has such 


characteristics attributed to him by one who 
praises him to excess” {Lisdn, vii, 151, 1. 13, 




4 


A; 


cf. infra, 253, 1. penult.). 

instead of the proposed emendation 


4 i 


, preferably with .xc. 


Delete Jli . 


78 10. ilJjiih is unintelligible. 

82 7. Cf. Kitdb Tahakdt al-Uma-m, ed, Cheikho, 


«« 


Beyrouth, 1912, p. 31, 11. 5 ffl 
jjytb, read as p. Ill, 11. 8, 


94 7. , inadmissible in this context ; the more 

probable cj'bh , differs too widely from the 




text. 


CT 


«« 


The original must have read^ 




m h 


alone, for the person addressed is not Caliph. 





vii 


•• 


, read 


1 i 


ff 


Among 


other peculiarities of the ignorant populace 
they say sitiJ (for they pray from 

a book, reckon the iashlh with the aid of 
pebbles, and use the vulgar and incorrect form 
of oath “ by the life of the Koran ”. 

read “uiy intimate friend." 


... , lead \ j 


• » • 


J 




5. read . 


221 3 a.f., n. 2. The impossible of the text 

should be expunged and the reading of the 
Fihrist inserted. .iArt U is a form of 
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page line 


234 


address used by Muhammad to ‘Ajisha {Ihn 
Sit’d, viii, 55, 1. 18), also (iT^- 50, 1. 8). 

a.f. Tor dAjsL^l sliould be substituted 

rather than the suggested by the editor 

in n. 2. See a similar substitution in 
Lammens, Le Bercecm de V Islam, i, 116, n. 2. 


258 11. A:..* , read . 

> 

258 ult. and 259, 1. 1. ^ .si-', delete hamza. 

285 12 and n. 3. The text is connected and 


delete hamza. 


intelligible 


299 7, 




provided you read . !|Ai. 

jUA^, read (cf. de Goeje, Cc"^f^-‘athes, 

p. 111). 


321 11-12. The order of these two lines should be 

reversed; the sense requires first 


and then . 


322 3 a.f. Instead of the proposed emendation, (n. 1) 

it is simpler to read 

367 4 and n. 1, The text bears a clear meaning, and 

% 

the editor’s assumption of some omission is 
needless. 

4 

371 ult. LL^Ai) 1!, read CJinALJ. 


383 12. 'i\ 




J , read J ' 




402 


ult. readjjb or^jjjlL 


409 5 a.f. doubted by the editor, should be 

retained. It refers to the activity displayed 
by al-Bahhafi in copying several books (see 

p. 410, 11. 4 ff.). 

415 2. L-JCLs- , read CAXis . 

435 3 a.f. and n. 1. The text is not defective provided 

the Jlii (within parenthesis) be transferred 
to the text and the words be transposed, thus 


UA ^^1^5 Jl5. 
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page 

440 


line 


5 a,f. 







444 1. }<-' 



, I’ead 

1. What the authoi' obviouslv means 


• y 


to convey is that no one besides him (Tabari) 
was as well acquainted wdth the various 
systems of chronology as he was ; I should 
he disposed, therefore, to read the doubtful 
words, somewhiit freely indeed, tlius : IaA. 

a! AJS 




J-J 




, “ and this is a subj ect 
which, as to its various aspects, is present to 
no one as it is to him.” 

466- penult. Jssr^, read “he held it miserly.” 


482 





read L^a.s:'*. The reading in the 
text ^xpresses the reverse of wdiat is intended. 
489 4 a.f. and n. 2. It should be observed that a division 

of the Adah al-Kdtib of Ibn Quteyba bears 


the special title 




r*.; 


•• 




su 



[A 


(ed. Cairo, 


1300, p. 109, ed. M. Griinert, p. 333), and 
cf. in this connexion my r'cference ZDMG. 1881, 
vol. XXXV, p. 148. And in the text before us 


a distinction is implied between 


• • 


.Cb 




1 


and ; the words 

refer, consequently, to hoik titles. 

This sixth volume exhausts the supply at present 
available of the material for Yaqut’s work, the Irslidd, 
although we refuse to give up the hope that luck may 
yet bring to light its lost portions. It is with regret 
that one parts from this work which has brought us 
a wealth of varied information, and we do so with hearty 
thanks to its untiring editor, and to the Trustees of 
the Gibb Memorial who have brought about its prompt 
publication. We trust that the contemplated indices 
may follow shortly, whereby the utility of the five 
volumes of text now accessible to us will be both increased 
and facilitated. 


I. Goldziheb. 
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Islamic Philosophy 

Die sPEKULATivE UND POSITIVE Theologie des Islam 

NACH RaZI (t 1209) UND HIRE KrITIK DURCH 
Tusi (f 1273) : nach Original quellen iibersetzfc 
nnd erlantert von Dr. M. HoRTEN. Leipzig; 
Harrassowitz, 1912. 

Die Hauptlehren des Averroes nach seiner Schrift. 

Die Widerlegung des Gazali. Von Dr. M. HoRTEN. 

o & 

Bonn, 1913. 

Das philosophische System von Schirazi (f 1640). 

Von Dr. M. Horten. Sfcrassburg, 1913. 

Islamic philosophy is a subject wliicli European 
scholars rarely find attractive ; still, some more^^- less 
successful attempts have been made sfo popularizing it, 
especially by Dieterici, Renan, and C. de Vaux. A writer 
thereon has now arisen in Dr. Horten, to whom we owe 
a long series of volumes wherein Islamic treatises are 

o 

excerpted or translated. During the short space of one 
year, a.s will be seen from the above titles, he has issued 
no fewer than thi-ee volumes of the kind. The treatise 
of Averroes in answer to Ghazali is translated with 
omissions ; the theological part of the Comi:)endium of 
Razi is abridged on a fairlj’^ liberal scale; and a volume 
of modest size summarizes the portentous work of Shirazi. 

In all these cases the textual difficulties are considerable. 
In the Cairene text of the Gomjjendium little confidence 
can be placed : in parts it seems to be a commentary on 
an omitted text. In the edition of Averroes which is 


before the reviewer the reader has the chance of verifying 
the quotations from Ghazfdi, since the treatise bj^ the 
latter immediately precedes; the differences between the 
two texts are apt to be of moment. Finally, the care 


with which the Teheran lithograph of vShirazi has been 


executed may be gauged b\^ the fact that the printer 


after numbering the first 100 pages grew tired of the 


process and left the remaining 900 or so unnumbered. 
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Now, the Arabic philosophers ordinarily follow a rule, to 
which Diogenes Laertius alludes, forbidding the wasting 
of a word. Hence corruption of the text in the case of 
these books leads to disastrous results. 

Probably the process employed by Dr. Horten in 
excerpting and abridging has some merits ; indeed, a trans- 
lation of the vast work of Shirazi could scarcely be 
contemplated. Human patience has its limits. Still, in 
the cases of Razi and Averroes we have to do with 


discussions of the greatest subtlety, wdierein the trans- 
lator who omits and abridges takes upon himself an 
unnecessary responsibility. He would have facilitated 
his taslcioy adhering strictly to the texts before him. 

Now, it should%e acknowledged that the translation of 
the difficult treatise of Averroes has considerable merit. 
There are many places wherein Dr. Horten has clearly 
taken no little trouble to enucleate the argument, and 
he has added not a few valuable elucidations. Indeed, 
the work is so well done that it is rather surprising that 
it is not done better. A thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
work would have required collation of MSS., whence it 
is likely that many a textual error could be corrected. 
Supposing, however, that this was impossible, there are 
some ways in which the translation could have been made 
more useful. Since it is the refutation of a refutation, it 


is highly important that the dramatis pei'sonse should be 
carefully distinguished ; and this could easily have been 
effected by the use of different types or inverted commas. 
Now, not only has nothing of the sort been done, but the 
translator does not seem to have made up his mind as to 
the meaning of 'mujlhan ‘an, replying on behalf of,” 
and mtvjihan li, “ replying to.” On pp. 74, 75, and 81, 82 
the first of these expressions is given both meanings. 
And on p. 93 what is really part of a quotation from 
Ghazali is made the commencement' of the reply by 
Averroes. 


f 
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The plan of traiislating here and there instead of 
continuously appears also to have obscured many argu- 
ments and to have ruined some entirely. It has the 
further disad%'antage that the translator gets out of 
sjunpathy with the author, and makes him say things 
which it is quite clear that he did not mean. Could any 
one have really written as follows (p. 87) ? — -“Das Jetzt 
kann aber nur mit der vergangenen (vergehenden) nicht 
aber mit der ktinftigen Zeit existieren. Notwendigerweise 

der 


besteht es erst nach der Vergangenheit und 


vor 


Zukunft.” No one contradicts himself as flatly as this ; 
of course, the original when con.sulted has in place of the 
first sentence “ the 'iioiv can exist neither with fehe past 
nor with the future”. On p. 74 (32f we read : “Dass 
ircfend ein Zeitliches aus einem Ewigen hervoi’gehe halten 

O O o 

wir nicht fiir unmoglich, sondern nur dass das erste 
Zeitliclie .so enschaffen wurde; denn dieses steht den 
friiheren zeitlichen Dingen durehaus gleich in seinem 
Detenniniertwerden zum Dasein.” We are dealing with 
the first temporal thing; how can thci'e be earlier 
temporal things ? The texts of Ghazali and Averroes 
vary somewhat in this case ; but the meaning is clearly 
“ for the first temporal thing will not at the time of its 
coming into existence differ from its previous state ” or 


‘•'differ from what -was before it in respect of pre- 
ponderance of the alternative of existence [over non- 
existence] 

On p. 82 there is an argument depending on the use of 
different gi-ammatical forms for past and future, hana for 


“ was ”, T/a/ciam for “will be 




the renderinff 


IS “ ein 


Begriff der in dem Worte es %var angedeutet wir'd ; denn 
dieses hat, auf die Vergangenheit angewandt, einen 
anderen Inhalt als auf die Zukunft bezo^en The 
next argument on the same page seems to be blurred 
by the rendering “ bedeutet das Wort es ivar nur die 
Verbindung des Subjektes mit dem Pradikate, wie wir 
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z. B. sagen : Gofct %var naehsichtig und erbarniend This 
is not true of es war (unless I am mistaken), but it is 
true of IcCtna, wliicli according to one view in such 
passages as that quoted here from the Koran (iv, 100, 
etc.) signifie.s “ is ” (the copula). 

On p. 92 Ghazali is quoted as answering on behalf of 
the philosophers; Ghazali’s diseu.s.sion begins “if it be 
said ”, and his repl y commences “ then we say ”. Clearly 
either both these phra.ses should be rendered by the 
translator or neither. The German translator omits the 
•first ; but he translates the second (p. 92, 28) “ wir haben 
behaiiptet ” — whereas if rendered at all it should be 
“then say ”. 


On p. 10 an il l"ustration is drawn in the text of Gliazali 
from “ conditional divorce”, i.e. the u,se of the formula 
“ Thou art divorced if thou enter the house ”, etc. 
Averroes observes that in the opinion of those among 
tlie Ahl al-Zdhir who compare the factitious to the 
intelligible such a divorce does not count, nor does it 
become valid wdien tbe condition is fulfilled, because it 
becomes a divorce wherewith the action of the divorcer is 
not associated.’- The explanation of this is partly given 
in the law-book of Averroes {Biddyat al-Mujtaliid, ii, 83), 
where we are told that “ God has ascribed the divorce 
to the action of the husband, and [where it is made 
conditional on something else] it does not come about by 
tlie action of the husband save metaphorically ; and the 
literal sense of the Koran should not without evidence be 
abandoned for the metaphorical In the same place he 
tells us that this view was held by Davvud, the founder of 
the Zahirites. If we turn to Dr. Horten’s rendering, we 
find that he interprets the aid al- Zakir as 
who only see the surface of things ”, and endeavours to 
explain why their objection is superficial. And indeed 



(jikJl Jxi dj 




Read 



1 
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his reiiderino- Jene Ehesclieldimg ergihfc sich nicht mit 
inrierer Notweiidio-keit ” is far from inteiligibie ; the word 


lasirna is teclmical in the sense “ is binding Further 
references to tlie Zaliirites are found later in the treatise. 

In the dispute between Averroes and Ghazali the 
present writer’s sjmipathy is entirely with Ghazali ; the 
long list of Gliazali’s works appears to contain no such 
specimen of incompetence and presumption as Averroes’s 
Summary of Aristotle’s Poetics. And indeed Averroes’s 
replies to Ghaztili have a tendency to be unconvincing. 
We may take one example. An argument of Avicenna’s 


is quoted by Ghazali, proving the unity of God. “ If 
God is necessarily existing, then he must be necessarily 
existing essentially or for some reason, r' If the former be 
the case, then there can be only one God ; if the latter, 
then he ceases to be necessarily existing.” 

Ghazali replies that this is sojDhisti-y. First because 
for an absolute negation (e.g. causelessness) no reason is 
required. Secondly, because the word " essentiallj^ ” does 
not imply unity; because “black” is essentially a colour, 
it does not follow that there is no other colour, e.g. “red”. 


Averroes in answer to this endeavours to show that 
“ essentially ” and “ for a reason ” are used equivocally by 
Ghazali, but he fails to do so. And although he boasts 
of his Aristotelian knowledge as compared with Ghazali, 
there is no doubt that here Ghazali would have Aristotle 
on his side. If “ black ” is a colour essentially, then 
“colour” is “the perpetual consequent” of “black”; but 

that is a wholly ditferent thing from being synonymous 

* 

with “ black If, on the other hand, “ black ” is a colour 
accidentally, this means that it might conceivably not be 
a colour ; just as a horse is black accidentally, i.e. it might 
be white without ceasincr to be a horse. Bad as is the 


reply of Averroes, the German translation makes it worse 
than it need be ; “ denn das Genus ist eine Bestimmung, 
die zur Differenz und Genus liinzutreten ” does not seem 
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to construe as German, and even if we emend “ 
tritt” the words contain a philosophical error which is 

A 


not found in the Arabic 







iC 


the genus is a concept which is over and above 


difierentia and species ” ; but even so the sentence is 
indefensible. 

Still, the translation of Averroes is an agreeable surprise 
after that of Razi. The glossary appended to the latter 
ought not to pass without some remark, though the 
present writer regrets that it has fallen to his lot to judge 
it. Its most trivial offence is that it places among 
philosophical expressions some which belong to elementary 
Arabic, for , which is a somewhat more 


and the rest 


O’ 

common abbrevi*bion than etc. for 
Similarly, “belonging to the Companions of the 

Prophet” is put down as a philosophical technicality. 

However, these at least have the merit of beina correct : 

& ^ 

where we approach philosophy more nearlj^-^ this merit 
is not conspicuous in the glosses. is glossed 

“Empedocles”; it stands for Proclus, and, indeed, Shirazi, 
who is quoted for this, is copying Shahrastani. 
is identified with Leucippus ; it stands of course for 
Epicurus, and here, too, Shahrastani is being quoted. 

is rendered “Formel deren Aussprechen die 
Ehescheidung bewirkt ” : it means “ euphemism for 
‘ Divorce ’ ” ; in the Law-books, e.g. the Tanbih (ed. 
Juynboll, 214, 2—5), lists of such euphemisms are given. 


is rendered “ gegen Geld ' predigen und religiose 
Funktionen austiben”, for which Goldziher is quoted. 
What Goldziher says is that the mukmvwiz was the 
person who “ took the bag round ” for a kass or story- 

4 ^ 

teller. is given the sense “direkt und unweiger- 

lich ” ; what it means is “ afresh ”, “ as it was at the 
start”. Under JJij we have the gloss ^ 

“ die Geschdpfe denen gdttliche Gebote auferlegt werden 
sind zwei am meisten (mit Materie) belasteten Wesen ”. 
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Tlie aufchoi' suggests that may be a corruption of 

“das denselben Sinn hat”; but surely is one 

of the commonest plirases in the Arabic language for 
‘•inen and jinn”, and is veiy doubtful grammar. 

Under there is the gloss ” der 

Hdllenbaum schmeckt wie Aitam ” ; had the author read 
on a few pages he would have found the whole passage 
of the Koran cited “the food of the guilty”; 

i.s liis own insertion. Indeed, the author’s acquaintance 
with the Koran appear.s to be imperfect. A mystic station 
is repeatedly called by liim which he thinks a 

ti-anscription and corruption of the Sanskrit nirvwna ! 
It is of course the , .Jjl »\ of Surah liii, 9, as tne whole 
context .shoW'R. 

This list must be .sufficient; it is clear that the author 
was not well advised in publisliing this glossary, which 
can only be regarded as a positive danger. Happily the 
production of immature work does not interfere with the 
accomplishment of better things; and Arabic scholars will 
be glad that some one has definitely taken up the study 
of this branch of literature. But it is clear that in this 
matter, as in mo.st others, the more haste the worse speed. 
The Avorld would have had more reason to be nrateful for 

o 

one scholarly work than for a whole series which does not 
earn that adjective. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


Histoibe des Arabes. Par Cl. Huart. Tome I. ' 

pp. iv + 387. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1912. 

In spite of the many works extant dealing with the 

of the Arabs, there is still room for a brief 
resume based on the ample material now at the disposal 
of students. There is no doubt that so ripe a seholar as 
M. Ci. Huart is the right man to undertake the task. 
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The first volume, now published, extends from the early 
dawn of the history of the peninsula to the end o£ the 
Caliphs of the house of Abbas, interspersed with chapters 
on the rule of the various dynasties of Sultans (who 
wielded the real povAmr in tlie name of tlie Caliph), as 
well as on the Fatimide Caliphs of Egypt. Appended 
is a chapter on the political and economic conditions of 
the empire. 

The book opens with a brief description of the physical 
geography of Arabia and a sketch of the manners and 
customs of the pagan Arabs. Naturally the author 
touches upon the much discussed question of totemism, 
which ip» the case of the Arabs is particularly alluring. 
One can only agree with him that this theory lacks 
any historical basis and cannot, therefore, be seriously 
entertained. Several chapters are devoted to the pre- 
Islamic history of Ai’abia, and here again the author 
shows sagacious reluctance not to be carried away by 
startling theories insufficiently supported by historical 
and linguistic evidence. It is interesting to see that he 
finds the famous Musri-theory of the late Dr. H. Wiuekler 
unacceptable. 

About half of the volume is devoted to the early 
history of Islam. The years of Mohammed’s youth and 
development as the propliet of his people will probably 
always remain shrouded in a mist, which lias been 
intensified by the numerous legends that fill the void 
of facts, and stories fabricated by zealous writers. To 
discover the landmarks of history is a task -wellnigh 
impossible. M. Huart steei’s through the difficulties with 
the skill of an experienced pilot. He seems to share the 
opinion of the “critiques autorises” (names not given) 
who suggested that those verses of the Qoran in which 
the name Mohammed occurs are interpolated. Of course, 
the use of this name in the treaty of Hodeibijm is of 
no historical value, as the wmrding of this treaty in 


JR.A.S. 1914. 
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the I'ovni in Avliich we know it is of inucli later date. 
The author also rejects the traditions which make the 
monk Bahii-a a living person, but here again he merely 
hints at, their being based on the homiletic application of 
certain Old Testament verses to the person of the Prophet, 
without revealing whence he derived this information. 
A po.ssible meeting of Moliamined with a Nestorian divine 
(in one version of the legend the name of the monk is 
o-iven as Nestur) has also been suggested elsewhere. 
M. Huart upholds the tradition of the hallucinations to 
which Mohammed was subjected prior to his mission, 
a tradition which deserves as little credence as those 
mentioned before. The tahannoth (of which iahannnf 
is not a “forme dialectale”, but a ine-re corruption) are 
nothing but the Hebrew fhinndth or prayers, and have 
uotlhng to do with hanlf, which, as M. Huart rightly 
says, means a worshipper of the true God in contra- 
distinction to idols. The translation of iqra' (Sura xcvi, 1) 
by “lis” is obsolete, and should be replaced by “pro- 
claim ”, It further seems that the first revelations were 
far from being the expressions of terror with which the 
majesty of God inspired the budding prophet, but rather 
the impression of the terror with which he endeavoured 
to in.spire his audience. Neither is it strictly correct to 
translate kijra by “ emigration ”, since the word implies 
the cuttincr onself adrift from existing relations and 




environments. There is nothing to show that the Jews 
in North Arabia spoke Aramaic at that time. Their 
language was most probably Arabic, for which there 
exists some historical evidence. Their writing was similar 


to that found in Nabatasan inscriptions, such as we find 
e.g. in the inscription of Petra, and it was probably 
this alphabet which Mohammed charged his secretary to 
acquire and not the Hebrew or Aramaic language. 

Of great interest and really instructive is the chapter 

s 

on the or'ganization of Moslim society. The author 
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gives, ill a small compass, a vivid pictui’e of the vast 
change wrought bj?" Islam amongst a people which shortlj^ 
before had been little better than a horde of savages. 

o 

This is followed by an exposition of Moslim theology, 
brief but sufficient to give the general reader a notion 
of the tenets of the Moslim creed. The further develop- 
ment of political and economic conditions are treated in 
a concluding chapter. It discusses the administration of 
justice, property laws, state revenues, imposts, and curi'ent 
coinage of the realm. Altogether the book, without 
giving startling results or much that is new, forms an 


attractive guide for readers who are unable to draw from 
the souress. Footnotes and index are entirely absent, and 
the bibliography at the end of the chapters, evidently 
meant for those who may desire to enter more deeply in 
one or the other of topics, is not as complete as it might 
be. Yet these are small defects and scarcely count in 
view of the general usefulness of the work. 


H. Hirschfeld. 



ia ibn Josef 


Concerning Bachya, who flourished in 


Al-Hid1ja Tla. faka’iio al-queUe des 

ibn Paquda aus Andalusien. Edited by Dr. A. kS. 
Yahuda. Leiden, 1912. 

the eleventh 

century of our era, almost nothing is definitely known. 
The details of his life, the date of his death, and even the 
correct pronunciation of his name (Bachya or Bechayye ?) 
are matters of conjecture. He is remembered only as the 
author of one of the most famous and popular works on 
ethics which the Jews of Moslem Spain contributed to 


Arabic literature 


Hiddya ild fi 


al - quluh , or 


“Guide to Spiritual Devotion” — a work which owes its 
celebrity to the Hebrew translation made about 1160 a.d. 
by Jehuda ibn Tibbon. While this translation was, and 
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is, widely read liy Jews in every part of the world, the 
Arabic originad has liitherto been corapletely neglected. 
It is now edited for the first time from manuscripts at 
Osford, Paris, and vSt. Petersburg by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

In one important respect the eclitio princeps departs 
from the form of the original. Whereas Bachya himself, 
and the copyi.sts after him, wrote the Arabic text in 
Hebrew characters. Dr. Yaliuda has used Arabic type 
throug'hout, except in quotations from the Old Testament 
and other Hebrew books. Tlie substitution may be 
criticized on purely historical and, to some extent, on 
purely philological grounds, bat its practical advantages 
are undeniable. Besides the inconvenience of resdiim one 

o 

language in the alphabet of anotlier, is obvious that 
the style and diction of a literary work can be best 
appreciated, and its relation to other works in the same 
language most easily understood, when it presents itself 
to the reader’s eye and mind as an integral part of the 
literature to which it belongs. There is a further con- 
sideration which Dr. Yahuda — quite rightly, in my opinion 
feels to be deci.sive. An edition of the JSiddya printed 
in Hebrew Avould be a sealed book, not only to many 
Oriental Jews who read and write Arabic, but also to the 
whole body of educated Moslems, some of whom, at any 
rate, will not be deterred by religious prejudice from 
welcoming its publication in a form that enables them 
to study it and to perceive, as they cannot fail to do, 
how closely the monotheistic and ethical ideals of Judaism 
coincide with their own. 

What seems to me most interesting and valuable in 
Dr. A'ahuda’s elaborate Introduction is the section (pp. 53- 
113) in Avhich he discusses the general influence of I.slam 
on Jewish-Arabian culture, and more particular!}^ the 
question how far the author of the Hidciya derived hh 
materials from Mohammedan sources. Bachya, according 
to the custom of the period, borrowed freely without 
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acknowledging his debts, and these are often difficult to 
trace, because instead of quoting A^erbatim be coinnioniy 

and adapts to liis purpose the passages AAdiicb 
he appropriates. In the preface to his work he declares 
that he has availed himself of the sayings of wise and 
holy men of every class, and though lie never mentions 
any Moslem by name, one need only glance at the titles 
of his ten chapters in order to see what branch of Arabic 
literature provided him with the requisite material. The 
unity of God (tawliid), trust in God (tcnvakkul), self- 
examination (miUidsabat), asceticism (zukd), love (ma- 

they are the stock subjects of any ancient treatise 
onSiifism* Bacbya, indeed, makes his own position perfectly 
clear. jSTotwithstTi’nding occasional phrases such as union 
with the Supreme Light ”, he is not to be ranked among 
tlie mystics. Eeason and Authority are his watchwords. 
He knows nothing of the ecstasjq the inward vision, the 
revelation of God to the individual soul by an act of 
divine grace, which are the tir.st principles even of orthodox 
Mohammedan my-sticism. No doubt he preaches a religion 
of the heart — this is the meaning of fardid al-qtdub — 
as opposed to a religion of external rites. So far he is 
altogether in harmony with the Srifls, but though much 
of the Hidaya is eloquent and impressive, we are conscious 
in reading it of a certain intellectual aridity from wdiich 
the genuine Ahl al-qulub are a long removed. 

Bachya found in Sufism just what he wished to find; as 
the editor remarks, he usually selected only those ideas 
that could be supported by Biblical or Talmudic paralleLs. 

In the course of his learned survey of the ascetic and 
ethical literature of which extracts occur in the Hiddyci — 
including traditions of the Prophet, \oyta of Jesus, moral 

sentences ascr 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa, etc 



to the early Caliphs, the wu-i tings 

— Dr. Yahuda has identified 


a considerable number of sa^dngs and anecdotes of the 
ancient ascetics and Siifis ; for example, Hasan of Basra, 
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Riibi'a, 'Abdallali b. al-Jalla,^ Sufyao. al-Thawn, ‘Abdallah 

SliaqiVj al-Balkhl, and Abii Sulayman 



1 ). 

al-Darani. Add to these p. at, 1. 1 


> 






U\ 





j 




1 


a saying of Dim ’1-Nun al-Misri 


Cairo, 1318 A.H., 168, 1), and p. rrr, 1. 4 


hiL; Ah, an anecdote of Shaqiq 

al-Balkbi wliich is very briefly related in tlic Hilyat al- 
A-ivliyd (Cod. Leid, 311b, f. 210a). Shaqiq said to those 


who were present in his majlis : 

c,.' 


OJJ 


UAkf ^ ^ Ui 



^Iv 


r 


j) 


#4 


-tv 


r 

j 1' . The qjassage 



(p. 






(jt 

]. 


d) 


describing liow the mutaivakJcil receiver? his dailj^ bread 
from God is also of Mohammedan origin, but at this 
moment I cannot give specific references. It is certain 
that Bachj^a utilized the writings of Harith al-Muhasibi 
probably through Ghazali. Gr. Yahuda has printed 
several exti'acts from the latter’s al-Hihmat fi maJdduqdf 
Allah side by side with the corre.spouding passages in the 
Hiddya, and he points out that if Bachya’s dependence 
on Ghazali were established we should have to place the 
composition of the Hiddya coasiderablj^ after the date 
which has generally been assigned to it. 

As regards the text. Dr. Yahuda has, on the whole, 
.successfully overcome the difficulties of translitei'ation, 
while in many instances he has shown skill and judgment 
in dealing with the numerous corruptions introduced by 
the copyists. Much, however, remains to be done before 
the text can be pronounced satisfactory. The following 
list is bv no means exhaustive. It covers about two- 

V 

thirds of the book and includes only those correction.s 
which I have noted in the course of a first and somewhat 
liurried reading. 

^ Not Ill-Gala'. The name of x\bu U-Hasan al-Siu-ri (Introd. p. 88) is 
correctly written Abu ‘1-Iiasan al-San b. al-Mughallis al-Saqatf. 
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page 

lA 


rr 


ft 


ft 


fr 

fr 

ff 




tr 


fip 


Vl 




I • r 


1 If 


If 


I n 


I !v 


I rv 


trr 


line 

4 


8 





u 





Bead • 


• • ft 


Keady^'^h . 




10 


“x: M 
iJ^b 




Bead ^ 


I 


J 

M 


•• 



BeadjAxj 


Bead 



6 


12 


j lgls> \j . B,ead j • . 

liixj ,.,\i 


r 


Perhaps 



• O ^ 

axJ • 


1 



Head 


15, and p. cf, 1. 7, ^0 S'Ao&UI^I^ . Head aS . 


K g) fr ft I ^ \ ^ 


O 


11 


1 


8 

5 


3 


12 


Bead lAi . 







* 




ft* 




Head 
Read ^.^S. 

.. f y «« I y •• 


iiLs J\ J 

a 14 



«ft 

ft.J 

; > 


and 



^SL^i 


9 


. Probably !s 





• ft 


UuuJIj <J, ^ 


.,l.< u.^ . .-d)' 




'■•1 Jd 




. . . £U>Ls 1^ dd . Perhaps Aj'«. 




' J ' } 


Ti 


u;^ 


r 


♦ T? ^ ^ 

3 . Read 


6 bvJiA-j, -wbieh the syntax requires, should probably 


r 

be restored in the place of diiaJ . 
is a misprint for 


J^'i\ ^ 


(read 


• C^N 

AU ) 


* / 
,SUJ 


ft 4 ft 


ftft 


jrt 


i.3 



U>u*ii , y, (corr.by the editor to 

What is the subject of ,_cyi.; and the following 
verbs? If it is the words ^JC■ 

in the next clause are very awkward. We should 


rather expect %susj^ 
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pa'?e 

line 


?r: 

18 

»« 44 

t rv 

17 

li J.* . i . 



t rr 

2 





trr 


?fv 


f 






I ir 


! 1A 


1 lA 


T1^ 


t vr 


! Vf 


tv'l 


r Vi 


I VA 


10 


13 

20 


16 


lf5 


17 

18 


10 


lead 




jU.<* liUll A.o .a!' l^. Read lijlij' 

editor’s correction is unnecessary 


The 


L5 




tlT 




Read 


U 




>-L. Eead 


, Read 


5* 


jli ^ 

L5 v' Up > 


JV, L< . Kead IJjTi and 


L^/i' 


Eead Sa,s^. 


■ 


] ^Uj 

Jjcj. 




L_OiJ J'-V* Perhaps 




LT 


i!& Lgu>M^ 


ij U3jli:'^j. Read or 


• • 


instead of ^i!>. 


ilSSi . Eead .S: . 

• » ♦♦ 

® ^ -i ^ 

J^”^, A misprint for 


Eead Aucltu L«Lc-» djl:x^j l^!lc. dJJ lsiju^». 


.,u:ii u'ii 


U 


L5 


:.n 


•• ^ 


«• 




» W *r 

L j o3 1 . . Bead ImSl 

•• ♦• L_5 • «'V V • 




u 


"f I • 

).i.:JV. Eead . 


U . . . 






cS 


Evidently is corrupt. Eead 

y? / 

V A 


<UL^j or . 


• ♦« 


^»L*]l itiysT. Eead^Usr oraj.ilssT. Other cases 

J J y •• 

occur \vliexe a noun in the plural is preceded by 
a verb in the plural. 
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page 
I At 

lAf 

I AT 

1 AV 

! 'jv 

r* r 
r • T 
r - V 
n ! 
n 1 


rrf 

rr* 

rri. 

rrr 

rrf 


line 

9 


15 




L5 









U 

ij 


^ ' J- 


Head Jj. 

' ' J ' 





!• 


Head . 


11 


14 


16 


Eead Oj^ 

Read I 


4 4 


i 


. Read . 



\ 





Head 



with the MSS. 


13 Head 


It and t„i for ^ 


*• > 


x«.i J t and ^su£.L\ t . 


ls 


• » 


14 


16 


20 - 


Read for 


14 

9 


22 


0 , 


cJp* Head 

Li Lp -/ 


• • 




The reading of 


gives quite a good sense, if instead 
of the copyist i-ead AniSl. 
jUj is the better readins:. Of. rri. 


J 


Read . 


V 



j 


t 






Read ^ . 


L5 


J i uijU. 



1 



<0 aHj! > . 


Read 






> 


6 UiX.iiix 



J1 




,1 



u 


[ liib ^Ajlul? { C' Jli . Read 


U^-vLc t>,. 

)lj and 


•• 





Hj3^‘ 


t_X' . At least one example of 


s-s the fourth conjugation of occurs in 
a MS. dated a.h. 548 of the Eitdb al-Lima hy 
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page 

rc! 


line 


4 . The best MSS. have which seems 

to stand for in the sense of “ an abominable 


sin 


3 ! 


riv 


1 




he; id 


r 




8 


•J\ The manuscript readings 




show that 


should be substituted for 


rci 


12 Read tils LSI for 



anv 


uJ- 

of these mistakes are merel 3 ^ of grammatical 
importance, but I am bound to say that in other places, 
which have not been indicated above, em^p.dafcion is needed 
in order to make tlie meaning of tlie text intelligible. Of 
course, tlic 

script b\^ cojjyists whose knowledge of Arabi 



ari-sino' from the use of Hebre\A’ 


wa.s 

imperfect are extreme] a' great. Tliis must be taken into 

account in e.stimatin«’ the value of the editor’s work. If 

% 

it sometimes fall.s .short of the highest standard, he has 
cleared the ground effectively and his labours are worthy 
(jf cordial recognition. The Introduction can be praised 
unreservedly as an original dissertation throAving new 
light on the spiritual and literary affinities of medieval 
Judaism and Islam. 

R. A. N. 


RiLDERAIAPPE MIT 273 AbBILBUXGEN SAAIT EPvKLAEUNGEN 

zuR Religion Rabylonien.s und As.syriens, be- 

sonders in Anschluss und als Ervanzuiif'' zu Jastro\A''’s 
Religion Babj^loniens und Assjn-iens znsammengestellt 
und erklart von Morels Ja.stroav, jr. 24 Textblatter 
und 56 Tafeln. Gies.sen : Alfred Tdpelmann, 1912. 

His great AA’^ork upon the religion haA*ing come to an 
, the pictui'cs bearing upon the subject, which did not 
ear in tlie course of the publication, now folloAA^ in the 
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form of an album. As learn from the descriptive text 
(114 columns), these fall into twelve divisions — Sumerian 
and Babylonian racial t^^pes ; . gods find goddesses ; their 
symbols ; demons ; ritual ; mythological representations ; 
etc. Unfortunately, the reproductions are far from being 
as good as the original pictures from which they were 
taken, largely owing, probably, to their being printed in 
red, and that of a tint which few will find pleasing. It 
may be following the usual rut, but adherence to every- 
da}^ black and white produces the most satisfactoiy 

results. 


Among the best pictures are the little seated figure of 
Gudea and the Elamite stele of Naram-Sin. It is doubtful 
whether the bas-Felief of the same king in the Museum of 

o 

Constantinople (No. 3), with its damaged face, fulfils the 
object of showing the type. The Bismaya head (old 
Semitic type), though faint and wanting in detail, i.s 
good. Among the deities the most noteworthy are the 
figure of Istar with a remarkable coiffure (No. 25) ; the 
bronze bell with demons and other figures in relief, 
probably used in a temple to charm away evil spirits 
likely to torment the sick (Nos. 70, 70n.); the liver for 
augurial purposes, with the diagram identifying the 
various parts (Nos. 102-3) ; and the figure grasping 
a “ boomerang ” and holding a struggling lion — one of 


the glories of the Louvre — identified, probably wrongly, 
with Gilgames (No. 121). No.s. 125-226 are co^jies of 

cylinder-seals which, notwithstanding their sketchiness, 
are exceedingly valuable. The descriptions of these are 
by Dr. William Hayes Ward, who refers specially to that 
in which the sun-god, seated, rides in a boat of which 
each end is a human figure (No. 130). Sjceaking of 
the cylinders depicting 
Dr. Ha^^es Ward notes that all the animals of the forests 
of Elam — blsons, lions, leopards, antelopes, ibe.xes, and 

are to be seen, but in the time of Sargon of Agade 


men struggling with 

WO o 
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only the wild ox anti the lion appear, No. 149, whieli 
Dr. Ward refers to, sliows these aniinals captive in the 
liands of the so-called Gilgames and Eabani (two words 
eiioraved on the seal, however, seem to give their names 
a.s Si-ti-me and Hu-clii-clu), who hold them up in triumph 
b\* their hind legs. The cylinder-seal of Urzana of 
Mu sasir. described in the Journal of 



Society for 

July last (p. 602) as showing a winged genius holding by 
the necks two ostriches, receives illustration in No. 197 
of this selection, where a royal personage in Assyrian 
costume seizes one of these birds by tlie tail, and wliat is 
apparently a smaller one is hopping forward in front. 
One of the finest cvlinder-seals is that showing Gudea, 

V o ^ 

viceroy of Laga.s) led into the presence o? the deity (Nin- 
Girsu), Avliom ho worsliipped. The corpus of mythological 
scenes in this part is good and thorouglily representative. 

It would be difficult to improve either upon the selection 
of pictures or the descriptions, which will appeal to those 
to whom the volumes dealing with the Babylonian religion 
would he too extensive and detailed. 

T. G. Pinches. 



Ba.bvloni.-vn Kecords in the Libbarv of J. Pierpont 

Morgan, edited by Albert T. Clay. Part II : Legal 

from Erech dated in the Seleucid Era 

(312-65 B.C.), by Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of As.syriology, Yale University. New Y'ork : 
privately printed, 1913. 

From the introduction we learn that the fifty -six 
inscriptions published in this work have been selected 
from a group of more than a hundred, mostly of large 
size, and that they bear dates from the 8th to the 173rd 
years of the era. They were doubtle.ss found by Arabs 
in the ruins of Erecli, at which city they are dated. 

photographs at tlie end of the volume show that 
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they ave magnificent products of the scribes of the time, 
and, like those in the British Museum, they are impressed, 
generally on the edges, with a nuniher of pointed and 
oval seals, photolithographed iu the hook, to the number 
of 228. 

The introduction contains some valuable notes upon 
the chronological material these texts contain, and whicli 
make corrections of the received data possible. On p. 13 
the author quotes tlie equivalent date, " 109th year of 

Arisak’ the king, which is the 173rd 3 mar” (of the 

% 

Seleucid era). Elsewhere the name of Arsaces is “written 
Arsakaa, which is probably more correct than the above. 
The pro-winciation at Erecli Avoukl, therefore, seem to 
have been AriSak’a, or (as in other texts) Arsak’a. 
Interesting are the Babylonian renderings of about two 
dozen Greek names, in which Alexippos appears as 

Atheuades as Atanechisu {Athanedos) , 
Demetrios as Demidiresu and Dimetiria,^ etc. In Niq- 

ilszi = Nikoieos, Professor Oertel does not think that 




the m ( — w) represents the digamma, but that it is rather 
a glide- vowel Compare Istumegu {lUuiveg'ii) = Astyages. 
The Translations of selected texts ” include an assign- 

o 

merit of the interests which an individual enjoyed in 
connexion with temple-income ; a warranty-deed, in which 
a man sells irropert}^ to the wife of another ; a deed of 
partition ; a deed of exchange ; a deed of release, 
guaranteeing tlrat no claim will be made with reference 

o o 

to property transferred ; and a deed in which Nikanur 
(Nicanor) dedicates his five-year -old slave-girl as an 
offering to the “ house of gods ” (hit ildni) of Erech, for 
Anu and Anatu“ the god and goddess of the city. Ko. 25 
is described as a bill of sale of a slave, recording that his 

' W 

right hand had been branded for a second time. In the 
translation, however, the word used by the author is 
“stamped”, which renders the Babj^’lcnian satrat, “written.” 

^ Other tablets give the name as JJimkri ( = Demet7i}. 
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The indices include “ Personal Names ” and the Names of 

tlierein. Ana, the principal god of Erech, was 
the tn*eat favourite, Istar and Nanaa, the goddesses of the 

CD 

city, coming next. There is a catalogue of the inscriptions, 
and a list of the names of the owners of the 228 seals. 

But it is impossible to notice all the interesting points 
in these inscriptions, which, being less exclusively 
Babylonian, possess, perhaps, a greater general interest 
than most Babylonian texts. Assyriologists will not only 
appreciate the enterprise of the heirs of Mr. Pierpont 
■gan in publishing them, but will recognize the 
thorouo'hness of Professor Clav’s work and the excellence 

O V 



of his copies. 


T. G. Pinches. 


Epigr.\phes Arameens. Etude des Textes Arameens 
graves on ecrits sur des tablettes cuneiformes, par 
Loots Delaporte. Paris : Geuthner, 1912. 

Tlie importance of these short inscriptions may be 
estimated from the fact that they now number nearly 
120. Unfortunately they are short, and do not give us 
by any means the vocabulary which we should like to 
have. Whether this will ever he supplied by the discovery 
of more and longer inscriptions is impossible to say, but 
in the presence of the surprises which Assyriology from 
time to time affords, it is by no means improbable. 

m 

All who know M, L, Delaporte’s work will naturally 

ixpect something systematic and thorough, and they will 
lot be disappointed. He has gathered his material from 
all the available hooks, including even the three- letter 
docket.s contained in my Outline of Assyrian Grammar. 
Apart from the dialect, these short inscriptions are chiefly 
interesting on account of the names they contain — 


< 


1 


transcriptions, and therefore confirmations, of the readings 
of the wedge-written forms, which are often expressed 
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by means of ideographs; either of ordinary words or of 
names of gods. In his Introduction of twelve pages all 
the important points of morphology, orthograpliy, and 
grammar are given, and show Avhat really is known at 
the present time concerning these unsatisfactoillj^ short 
inscriptions. In the question of the .sibilants he is 
practically at one with the rvriter of this notice, As.syrian 

In the matter of the 




becoming D and s becoming 


transcription of the Assyrian , l^tav, by he notes 
that this latter is probablj?' not an abbreviation, and that 
Rawlinson and Oppert compared therewith the Greek 
name of the Babylonian Juno, given in Hesychius as ’A8d, 

, of this he quotes the transcription of 

•X ^ 

Striae joZl, concerning which something 


swppor 


Assur by the S^ jiac 
might be said (see the notes below). Witli regard to the 
transcription of Nvii-i]} by M. Delapoi'te 

contents himself Avith simply quoting the readings of 
others for the vocalization: AmoiiSt or Enundt (Jensen), 
En-nammaSti, “lord of every animated being” (Halevy), 
unOjStu (Dhorm), En-u§at% “ lord of help,” “ physician 
(Radau). My own and Profe.ssor Prince’s comparison 
with Ento-r^stu, as well as Pognon’s Amukit (adopted by 
Thureau-Dangin), do not appear, and pi'obably the former 

is worth ignoring completely. 

Though of considerable value, these dockets at times 

mislead, for only one of these suggestions can be right. 

Moreover, they often present difficulties, as may be judged 

from No. 101 {Corptes Ins. Sera. 65). Here the first word 

of line 1 is not the Aramaic for “Gautio”, but 

diicln, 



“kettle,” as in the Babylonian text, 

“ one (brazen) kettle ” ; Oppert, “ Unuin vas ceneum.’ 

Referring to one of the tablets which I have quoted 

the note “ Texte 



{Outline, p. 62), the author 
cuneiforme inedit ”, and the same might have been added 

to his No. 45. This omission I now fill up (see below), 

♦ 4 

m 

adding a text implying that my reading of as tah, 
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and not GAB, has some justification, though it cannot 
be remii'cled as conclusive. 

O 

Meagre as tlie material is, M. Delaporte has been able 
to •dve a list containing no less than 220 words and 
names. It is greatly to be wished that this number 
could be increased, and as it is just possible that other 
similar inscriptions are already known, additions to the 
vocabulary might even now be made. 

A. praiseworthy monograph. 

T. G. Pinches. 



Notes suggested hy the above 

Bur-Sin, son o£ Dungi, who reigned about 2,300 years 
B.C., had a son named and a daughter 

:! >->f- probably in honour of their 

grandfather, and I offer for criticism a rendering of the 
former name, which would have a bearing upon the 
comparison of — Isbar with the Greek ^Sa, probably 
pronounced Adhd, and the parallel of Assur reproduced 
in Aramaic (and known in Arabic) as Athur. 

Now the second of these two names has to be read 
Dungi, “She of Dungi,” “Dungi’s devotee,” or the 
like, that king having been deified some time before his 

^ o o 

death. This seems to indicate that the first name, that 

y 

of her brother, should be read Aiv-^-Dungi, “ He of Dungi,” 
“Dungi’s man,” or “devotee”. If this be the ease, it is 
probable that all the names containing ho; as their 



element should be read thus, and not as Oiinil 
(Gimil-Duvjgi), and in the same way Su-Sin for Gimil- 
tSin, Su-Istar for Gvinil-Istar, etc. 

comparison with the Arabic 


This might bear 

o 


fern. “lord or pos.sessor of,” modified by a negligent 

pronunciation from an original p, liblJ ; cf. mamDo 

etc. 


^ Data from tablets belonging to Mrs. T. G. Pinches. 
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The text of the tablet bearing the Aramaic (82- 

3-23, 527) is as follows : — 

(1) TT 41 S? S' (2) 4 w ^ <IT (3) n 

('^) Sf? ^ \ (1) 2 “graft-birds”, month 

. . . (2) day 8th, year 1 2th ; (3) 2 “graft-birds” (4) month 
Sebat, day 9 th. 

That accompanying- the docket (82-3-23, 268) 

runs tlius : — • 

( 1 ) V siMi H ( 2 ) 4 m ^ <n 

(3) yy *yiL <<^r (l) ^ “g'aft-birds ”, month Sivan(?), 

(2) day 3rd, year 12bh ; (3) 2 “^aft-birds ”, have been given. 

The text suggesting the reading tahku instead of 
“gctft-bird-.” (82-7-14, 886, no docket) is as follows; — 

( 1 ) <^<yyy ( 2 ) y y >^y w (3) - M 

s? 0) S .<E= 

(1) 43 tahhu (2) for Ardia (3) in the store-house. 

(4) Month Si van, year 15 th. 

The large number of the tahhu also points to sometliing 
different from the GAB hu. 


Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek. Door 

Dr. H. N. VAN" DEE Tuuk, f 17 Aug., 1894. 

Uitgegeven ingevolge Gouverneinents-besluit van 

O W O w 

14 Februari, 1893, No. 3. Deel iv. Batavia ; 

Landsdrukkerij, 1912. 

The issue of part iv of tlie great Kawi Dictionary 
completes the work. To give an idea of the gigantic 
nature of the undertaking, I need only mention that this 
volume (which’ is, however, somewhat larger than any of 
its predecessors) runs to over 1,000 closely, though clearly, 
printed pages. We have now, therefore, a full lexicon to 
the Kawi language and literature, and in this respect the 
work will never be superseded. Its great drawback is 
that without a considerable previous knowledge of Kawi 
and Balinese it is a very difficult book to use. But that 

jRAS. 1914. 14 
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(lifficultv 3s inherent in the scheme of the work, and the 

%/ 

studv of Kawi is not an easy one anyliow. It has to be 

1/ V V 

approached through the Balinese glosses, which preserve 
the traditional meanings of the words of the old language, 
and tliis method has been embodied in Van der Tuuk’s 
dictionary. For niy o^Am jDart, speaking as a mere 
amateur iu Kawi studjp I must confess to the regret that 
the learned author did not see fit to give the Dutch 


< 3 quivalent.s of all the words and phrases he quotes. That, 
hoAvever, though lightening the student’s task, would 


liave 


increased enormoiislv the weight of an 

%/ tD 


edresidy 

ponderous work. It would also have doubled its cost and 
postponed still further the date of its completion, already 
ong delayed (for the first volume appeared in 1897). So 
we must take it as it stands, and be thankful. 

This inagnurn, opus Avill always remain as a fitting 
memorial to the great scholar and indefatigable worker 
who planned it and collected the materials for it. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that he died before 
a single page of the work had been published in print ; 
the first volume opened with his obituary. And honour- 
able mention must be made of those who took up the 
task which deatli compelled liim to leave unfinished ; 
Dr. J. Braudes, himself a ripe scholar, now also removed 
by death, to the great and lasting regret of all Indonesian 
students, saw the fiT'.st three volumes through the pre.ss ; 
idr. G. A. J. Hazeu, Mr. D. van Hinloopen Labberton, and 
Dr. D. A. Rinkes betAveen them have finally brought out 
this fourth and last volume. Great credit, too, is due to 
the Dutch Government in the East for its enlightened 
generosity in financing such a commercially unremunera- 


tive and purely scientific Avork us this is. 

The book is admirably printed, Avhich is more than can 
be said of all the ^iroducts of printing presses in the East, 
cAmn Avdien they arc conducted under the supervision of 


Governments. 


C. 0. Blagden. 
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The Languages of Borneo. By Sidney H, Ray, M.A. 

( = The Sarawak Museum Journal, Vol. I, No. 4.) 

Singapore : Kellj^ & Walsh, Ltd., 1913. 

This monograph is dedicated to the memory ol 
Dr. Adolf Bernhard Meyer, who died on February 5, 
1911, and is largety based on hi.s manuscript material.s. 
But Mr. Ray has added a great deal from other sources, 
mainly his own notes, and lias put the matter into its 
present form. After a brief Introduction the geographical 
distribution of the Bornean languages is given in con- 
siderable detail. Then follow a most valuable bibliographj^, 
a few notes on grammar, with lists of prepositions and 
numerals 7 and finallj^ three series of vocabularies, arranged 
in comparative foTm, preceded by a list of languages and 
authorities and an index to tlie English words. 


Th 


latter number 211, and although they are not fully 
represented in all the dialects (of wliicli there are about 
100), the mass of lexicographical material is very 
considerable. 


So far as I can gather from a somewhat 


cursoiy 


examination, the number of actually distinct language.s 
here represented can hardly be stated with accuracy at 
present. Mr. Ray appears to reckon about thirty, and 
for the time being one cannot do bettei- than accept his 
figure. But it seems not unlikely that when our know- 

o ^ 

ledge becomes more extensive and intimate some of the 

o 

isolated dialects may be found to group themselves 
together. On the other hand, a few' hitherto unrecorded 

o 

languages may possibly some day be discovered iu the far 

interior of the island. This collectioti, at any rate, serves 

a useful purpose in bringing so much scattered material 

toc^ether and facilitating its classification. It should also 
& ^ 

stimulate local scholars to undertake a more thorough 
and complete examination of the linguistic material lying, 
as it were, at their very doors. For only very few of the 
Boimean languages have been at all adequately studied 
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as yet. In most cases we liave nothing but more or less 
scrappy vocabularies, Avitliout anything of the nature of 
texts, not even short sentences. Of course most of these 
languages are unwritten (the Bornean tribes never adopted 
tlie use of writing as the nations of Sumatra and Java 
did ) ; but p)opular stories, poems, and the like exist in 
plenty and should be put on record. 

In that Avaj^ hope to learn the grammar 

of tliese dialects. Mr. Ray’s grammatical notes are the 
weakest part of his hook: that, hoAvever, is not his fault, 
but simply due to the lack of material. Some grammatical 
information can be, and has been, extracted from the 
vocabularies themselves. To l\lr. Ray’s notes I'-may add 
tliat the infix -in- is exemplified by soifie of his dialects. 
I would also observe that it is by no means safe to assume 
that the verbal prefix ng-, etc., is an abbreviation of 
rnmg-. In the matter of phonetics there are several 
points which he has not made quite clear. If by the 
“ abrupt guttural stop ” he means, as I assume he does, 
the glottal check (or what the Malays iirdicate b}^ final k), 
then I fail to see its resemblance with the German ch in 
aich. The distinction he makes between a and a, viz. that 
the former is pronounced as in father and the latter as in 
cart, seems rather ambiguous. Is it a question of relative 
lengtli only, or of a modification of the vowel, such as is 
produced by our dwindled Southern English 7', or botlr ? 
I take it from him that d really has the sound heard in 
hat, though tins is not what one would expect in an 
Indonesian group of languages. But I am aware that the 
Bornean languages indulge in curious vowel modifications. 

The bibliography is surprisingly full. It includes, 
however, a certain number of items available only in MS. 
Why No. 216, which deals with a language of the Sula 
Islands (to the eastward of Celebes), was included does 
not appear, except that it formed part of Dr. Mejmr’s 
collection. It does not seem to fall appropriately into 
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a bibliogvapli}^ ol Boiiiean languages. The name Milano, 
as I have stated elsevvliere, can be traced back certainly 
to the middle of the fourteenth century (Nagarakrctagama) 
and probably to the early part of the thirteenth (Chao 


Ju-kua).^ If 


may hazard a conjectui-e as to its 


etymology, I suggest that it i.s derived from the word 


danau, a very widespread Indonesian word, meaning 
“ lake ”, “ sea ”, or merely “ water ” in general. It is 
interesting to note that the national name Dayak seems 
to be explained by daya, meaning “ land ” or “up-country ”, 


m earn no- 

o 


It 


IS 


a.s opposed to “ sea ” or “ sea-coast 


If that is right 


and 


Mr. Ray seems to accept it — ^the name had better be written 
Daya’, as^in that case tlie glottal check would not be the 
remnant of a d*!vsndled final Jcr The same explanation 
would cover the name Kadayau and its corruption Kayan. 
The suggestion is Mr. C. A. Bampfylde’s. It may be 
remar’ked that daya still srn-vives even in Malay in 
a sense opposed to laut, “sea,” viz. in the expression 
barat daya (S.W.), as again.st harat laut (N.W.) ; the 
names of tire points of the compass in Indonesia often 
embody this opposition, as Kern pointed out long ago. 

Mr. Ray is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of 
work. I hope that he will have an opportunity some 
day of going on with it and dealing systematically witlr 
some of the questions which it raises, but does not answer. 
We should like to know, amongst other things, whether 


the languages of Borneo (apart from certain of the northern 
ones that appear to link up closely with the Philippine 
languages) constitute a linguistic unity within the Indo- 
nesian family, or merely a geographical one. So far as 
phonetic peculiarities are concerned, it would seem from 

^ There is no sound foundation for the date a.d. T2/G quoted from 
Crawfurd as that of the conversion of Malacca to Islam. I have been 
at some pains to show in various papers on Malay chronology that this 


date is a century or so too eiirly. 

- The glottal check does not seem to have been used universally in 
this word. I have come across the spelling Dytr (Mfe. in the India 
Office Library, by J. Burn, Pontianak, 1811) [= Daya ov Dmjo\ 
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tills coraparatlvL' vocabulaiy tliat there is cliverKsity rather 
than airrecanent arnono; them. Such, words as those for 

o ^ 

blood, coconut, egg, lake, leaf, lifj, live, maggot, new, nose, 
■jioddlc, path, ■pra.wn, and rice, sliow that the two principal 
aws of phonetic corresj^ondence in the Indonesian fainilj^ 
divide the Bornean dialects into sections agreeing, in this 
respect, some with Malay, others with Balinese, others 
again with Javanese, and so on. An analysis from the 
point of view of vocabulaiy, for whicli I cannot spare 
the time, might throw further light on this point. But, 
unfortunately, the real criterion, grammar, is not available, 
and until this gap is filled it will hardly be possible to 
deal satisfactoril}' and finally with the problem. 

'( J . 0. Bkagden. 



Ihe R 0 .M.ANCI!: OF A M.alay.^n Tin Field. By E. J. 

V.VLLENTINE. London; The Mining Journal, 1913. 

4 

little book is concerned with the romantic 
memories that cluster round the tin-mines of Intan, which 
are situated in an outlying coi-ner of Upper Perak, close 
to the sources of the Patani River and the Kedah border. 
The district, originally part of the State of Perak, was 
for many years a bone of contention between it and the 
neighbouring State of Reman, a part of Patani and as such 
under the suzerainty of Siam. By a recent rectification 
of boundaries the mines have once more returned to the 
Perak jurisdiction. 

The authorts story, tliough it does not claim to be 



in the strictest sense, contains much that is of 

interest, and throws a lurid li^ht on tlie someAvliat savao-e 

^ & 

and sanguinary conditions that prevailed in this part 
of tlie world under unrestricted native rule. In that 
respect tliere does not seem to have been much to choose 
between the Malays and the Siamese in their various 
(juaiTels and intrigue.s. Mr. Vallentine .says of his subject- 
matter, and rigid! V, Here is robust material fo 7 - the 
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novelist.” But it may be doubted whether, for instance, 


the life-histoi'V of the 



princess wlio, like some 


female spider, was divorced twice and “ widowed ” eleven 
times, Avould not be considered somewhat too “ tough ” 
even for the most realistic of latter-day writers of fiction. 
In the many struggles for the possession of these mines 
women seem to have played a great part ; and that is 
cpiite in keeping witli what both histoiu' and legend 
tell us of their influence in the Northern States of the 
Peninsula, particularh^ in Patani. But, for the most 
part, their methods do not appear to have been such as 
Avould be likely to make many converts to the cause of 

feminism-. 

Tin-mining is ^he Malay Peninsula is far older than 
the author seems to suppose, being attested by Arab 
writers of the ninth century A.D. Its present importance 
is very considerable, seeing that half the tin supply of the 
world is derived from this source. It is interesting to 
note that part of the Intan tin-field is now being worked 
by European companies. In the past the industry has 
been almost entirely in the hands of Chinese, whose 
processes were often crude and wasteful. The Malays, 
as a rule, merely drew royalties and tolls out of the 
proceeds. 

The book is adorned by a number of excellent illustra- 
tions, and a map showing the position of the mines and 
the adjoining portions of the neighbouring states will be 
of use to the sreneral reader. 

G. O. Blagden. 


Admonitions op the Instructres.s in the Pal.vce. 

A painting by Ivu Tv‘ai-chih in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum, reproduced 
in coloured woodcut. Text by Laurence Einyon, 

It is somewhat over ten years ago since the British 
Museum acquired a rather battered, ancient - looking, 
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Chinese roll -picture, the great value of which was at first 
unsuspected. To the uncritical eye this painting on silk 
may not have appeared strikingly different from hundreds 
of others wliicli are in circulation. Fortunately, the 
Museum possessed in Mr. Binyon a highly gifted con- 
noisseur, wlio liad devoted manj^ years to the study of 
Chinese and Japanese art; so that, without knowing the 
name of the painter, and without any clue to the date of 
its production, he was able at once to recognize it as 
a uiaster23iece. Later on, when the picture was submitted 
to the examination of Chinese scholars, it was found to 


bear the signature of Ku K‘ai-chih, who lived in the 
fourth century ol^ our era, and is generally adjnitted to 
have been one o£ the supremely greats urtists of China. 
This discovery, though interesting, did not at first excite 
any great hopes. All who have liad to deal with Chinese 
paintings know what extreme caution must be exercised 
in assigning them to any particular master, for, even if 
there be no intentional fraud, it is quite the u.sual thing for 
copies of an old painting to bear only the original signature. 
Professor Hirth, then, writing in 1905, was undoubtedly 
on the safe side in saying that it was “ probably a copy”, 
although he had not seen tlie painting in question. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he would have been 
right. But, since that time, the evidence in favour of 
its being not a copj'' but the original itself has accumulated 
so steadily as to be now almost overwhelming ; very 
little doubt remains that the picture is actually from 
the brush of the great master who flourished 1,500 years 
ago. For the details of tills evidence I must refer the 
reader to Mr. Binyon’s excellent little monograph. It may, 
however, he roughly summarized under four heads. 

1. llte seals, of which an extraordinary number — some 
liundred or more— are impressed on various parts of the 
roll, tell us that the picture formed part of the collection 
of the Emperor Ch'ien Lung, who prized it exceedingly 
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and caused it to be remounted. The oldest 



yet 


deciphered is that of the Emperor Hui Tsung of the 
Sung’ dynasty (1100—26). Mr. Binyon speaks of one 
older still, that of the statesman and historian Sung Chh, 
who died in 1061. But this, I fan 03 ^, must he an error 

from a too hastA’" inspection on tlie part of one 


arising 


of his informants. Tliere is a seal, stamped on the 


original silk, which reads Tz'it chiwj chJn in, “A rare 
treasure of Tzu-ching,” and Tzu-ching was certainly 
Sung Ch'is literary appellation. That it does not refer 
to him, however, in this case, appears from another seal 
in Avhich the surname is given as well : Hsiang Tzu-ching. 
Tills was sr noted virtuoso and collector of the sixteenth 
centur 3 c At all events, it is clear that the picture was 
accepted as genuine h}^ the best critics of the Sung 
period, only 700 years after the painter’s death. 


fabric 


examined by the 


British Museum expert, Mr. S. W. Littlejohn, and is 
found to have been extensivel}^ repaired with fine Sung 
silk, though with such extraordinary delicac 3 " and skill 
that the repairs can in man}?’ cases hardl}'^ be detected. 
The original silk is not of the same texture, and, of 
course, much more ancient. So far, the evidence goes to 
show that the painting is considerabl}'’ older than tlie 
Sung dynasty, but it does not conclusive!}^ point to 

a period earlier than the TAng. 

3. The next thing to be noticed is the written text, 

o 

Avhich the different scenes of the painting are intended to 
illustrate. These sentences, as Professor Chavannes first 
pointed out, are taken from a literaiy composition by 


Chang Huaof the third century entitled “The Admonitions 
of the Preceptress in the Palace The}’’ were inserted at 
a later date in an ink wdiich is different from that used 
by the painter himself, and can be assigned with fair 
cei’tainty, on palseographic and other grounds, to the 
T'ang d 3 mast 3 L which began in 618 a.d. The signature, 
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accord iiig to Mr. Binyoii, is iu a different hand, but on 
tliafc point there may be room for doubt. In any case, it 
i.s of minor importance, as ancient pictures were commonly 
nn.sio-ned and the name often added later. 

4. The style oi the painting will perhaps form the most 
convincino- argument in favour of its genuineness from 

O O 55 

tlie point of vdew of the trained art critic. It agrees 
closely with tlie appreciations of the master’s work which 
vve find in Chinese literature ; and there i.s one feature in 
particular which deserve.s attention : while the portrayal 
of character and expression in the human figures is 

, the one piece of landscape introduced is 
rudimentary and archaic, such as could not possibly 
have been executed after the time of "Wang Wei, who 
w'as born at the end of the seventh century. 

It remains to add that the present reproduction has 
been carried out with the utmost fidelity and .spirit. The 
mellow tone of the old silk has been succe.ssfully imitated, 
and the figui’es are so lifelike as to be practically in- 
distinguishable from the originals. Not only the written 
characters, but all the seals have been exquisitely repro- 
duced in their varying shades of red. Both the labour 
and the skill demanded by such work must have been 
very great. One can only wonder at the moderate price 
(seven guineas) for which this magnificent specimen of an 
“ Old Master ” can be obtained. 


Lionel Giles. 


An Outline Hlstorv of China. Part I : From the 

Earliest Times to the Manchu Conquest, A.D. 1644’. 
By Herbert H. Gowen, D.D., F.R.G.S., Lecturer 
on Oriental History at the University of Washington. 
8vo; illustrated. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 
1913. $1.20 net; by mail $1.30. 

Tlie book is intended to awaken the interest of schools 
and colleges in China’ ,s history, and to brino- into more 
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prominence ancient times in comparison with the modern 
foreign relations of the country. 

l''his epitome of the principal events of Chinese history 
is well ivritten and well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended. We have read the Avhole book witli 
a most critical eye and would only note a few things for 
future editions : on p. 65 the Fu-tsz in Kung Fu-tsz 

: the 

f 

po.sthumous titles of emperors are given in many eases as 
their names ; Yang Clm and Lieh-tsti appear as tlie names 
of one person, the former’s philosophy being attributed 
to the latter. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


is a title of respect accorded to a literary man 


The Inner Life and the Tao Teh King. Bj’ C. H. A. 

Bjeeregaard, Librarian, New York Public LibraiA’. 


The Theosophical Publishing 

1912. 


Go. of New York, 


The contents of this book were delivered originally as 
lectures. The aim is a mystic interpretation of that 
wonderful little gem, the Tao Teh King, but we have also 
this Taoist Classic viewed not only from its mystical 
standpoint but from a theosophical one as w’ell. Many of 
the salient points in Lao-tsz’s treatise are brought into 
prominence and compared with old-world pronouncements 
and the sayings of mystics of tlie West, and naturally 
found to agree, for Lao-tsz was a mj^stic of tlie mystic.s, 
and the pioneer and father of mystics in tlie Far East as 
far as writings are concerned. 

o 

Mr. Bjerregaard has steeped himself in the Tao Teb 
King for more than thirty years, and tlie attitude he takes 
towards it will be understood from the following quotation 
from pp. 103 and 104 : “ You must transplant this book 
into your own home, into your heart, root and all, and, to 
do that, vou must go out into tlie Open to learn how 
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Is^ature works. This book is not merely a hook as 
thousands of others. It looks like a book. We call it 
a hook from its appearance ... Some future days when 
you and I shall see anew heaven and a new earth, we will 
be playing the sentences of this book on instruments, and 
its accords will bring us in harmonj^ with the root of 
existence.” 

There are some beautiful passages in the book, but 
much of it eludes serious criticism, for there is an lmmen,se 


amount of transcendentalism in it which many would 
sticfinatize as rubbish, and with wdiich the man of common 
sense can find no affinity ; in short, much of the book 
will prove caviare to all but theosophists and<d:hose who 
put Nature-worship in the place of religion. Nature is 
evidently to do everything for one, and there is a sad 

4 

lack of apprehension of the God of Nature Himself. It 
is of course difficult or impossible to find a personal God 
in Lao-tsz. The author tells us that “ it is difficult to 
define Tao and Teh fully and satisfactorily to a Western 
critical and intellectual mind ”, and one que.stions whether 
pages of mysticism veiled in allegory and illustrated by 
symbol will bring one much nearer to a comprehension 
of the incomprehensible. Let us rather stand in awe 
before the visions of this old-world Taoist mystic of 
things unutterable, which language fails to reveal, and 
with simple minds receive them into our hearts without 
a multiplication of rhapsodic, s and “roundabout” talk 
which our author speaks of. At the same time it is the 
mystic who may see deeper into Lao-tsz’s meanings ; but 


this is no reason for Mr. Bjerregaard’s diatribe against 
some of the former translators of the Tao Teh King. He 
says he has “ avoided the scholastic and distorted trans- 
lations where the ideographic interpretation was the 
obvious one ”, and “ unless the Chinese characters are 


interpreted both as to sound and to ideographic form, 
they can never be rightly understood This is absurd. 
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for ifc is quite possible for a man to learn the Chinese 
written language as he might learn one of the dead 
languages of the ancient past and translate the characters 
without knowing the sounds and without to a great extent 
knowing the tones. Mr. Bjerregaard’s two examples 
(p. 97) do not apply to translations from the Chinese, but 
only to those foreigners speaking tlie language wlio do 
not give the correct tones to the words they use. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Yang Chip's Garden of Pleasure. Translated from the 

Chinese bj Professor Anton Forke, Ph.D., etc. 
With an Introduction by Hugh Cranmer - Byng. 


Wisdom 

1912. 


London : John Murray, 


The Chinese Philosopher Yang Chu lived about 300 B.c. 
Not much is known of his life, and but scanty literai'y 
remains of his exist. They comprise a few tales and 
anecdotes and the present work, which is found embedded 
in Lieh Tzus works, forming their seventh chapter. 
Dr. Forke compares his philosophy to a study in scarlet 
and black ; the scarlet typifying the joy of life, and the 
black the pessimism of the philosopher. Many of his 
sayings might almost be described as paraphrases of “ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die Life and 
death exist, and consequently are to be accei^ted. From 
life let each take the pleasures wdiich appeal to the tastes 
of each. Individualism is the chief thing ; nourish thi.5. 
Renounce nothing ; strive for nothing. Let the senses 

guide the life ; let nature have full rein. Enjoy life 

« 

while it lasts and wait calmly for death, wliich ends all. 
Some of his views appear to be similar to some of 
Nietzsche’s enunciations. 


J. Dyer Ball. 
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Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lieh Tzu. 

Ti-aiislafced from the Chinese, with Introduction and 

by Lionel Giles, M.A. London : John 





Murray, 1912. 

t/ * 

Mr. Lionel Gile.s, who has been busy for some time past 
with the works of Lieh Tzu, has now given to the public 
the results of some of his labours in these selections. 

Lieh Tzu is one of the Chinese Taoist philosophers, 
and, like many who have left their mark on the world 
of thought, but little is known of his life. He lived in 
the fourth century E.C., and seems to have forestalled the 
aeronauts, as Chuang- Tzu informs us he could '“ride 
upon the wind 

The parables and allegorical tales^ 7a Lieh Tzh are 
particularly interesting, being well told and to the point. 

Extracts from the best commentary on Lieh Tzu are 
availed of to elucidate certain points in the text. 

The Introduction contains some account of Taoism and 
notice of a few .of its chief writers. 3Ir. Giles divides 
the Taoist Classics into three periods : the primitive, the 
development, and the degeneration stages. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Madrolle’s Guide Books. Northern China ; The 

Valley of the Blue River. Korea. Paris and 
London : Hachette & Co., 1912. 

Madrolle s Guide Books to China are deservedly well 
known. This is a second edition of the one on North China. 
It is completely revised and brought up to date, for such 
changes have taken place of late in China, includinp' 
among them a facility for visiting places unknown before, 
that considerable addition>s have had to be made to the 
book, Kailways now take sightseei's in a few hours or 
days to cities and important places which, a few years ago 
it took weeks or months to reacli. 
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The sinologues M. Chavannes and M. Vissiere contribute 
descriptions, the former of the sacred mountain T'ai Shan, 
the Buddhist grottoes of Lung Men. and the AVu T‘ai 

CD O 

Shan, and from tlie latter tliere is a translation of 
a Chinese “ General Description of the Empire ”, 

The “ General Information and Practical Hints ” will 


be found most useful to the traveller, being full and 
complete. 

In the very full account of Peking is a most interesting- 
description of the worship paid by the Emperors at the 
Temple of Heaven and other places — worship now a thing 
of the past, so rapid and fundamental are the changes 
taking place in China. 

In North and Central China four provinces come in 
for attention respectively, as well as Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Korea. 

The book is well furnished with maps and plans. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


The Island Dependencies of Japan. An Account of 

the Islands that have passed mrder Japanese Control 
since the Restoration, 1867-1912. A series of mono- 
graphs reprinted from the Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Revi&w, with additions from native sources, 
translations, and new information. By Chap^lotte M. 
Salwey, M.A.S. Japan, etc. London : Eugene L. 
Morice, 1913. Price os. 


The reign of H.I.M. Meiji Tenno formed the background 
on which the rising sun of Japan’s modern developments 
rose. During his reign of forty-four years not only did 
Japan embrace the civilizations of the Western world and 
adapt them to lier requirements, but she slmwed to the 
world, from which she had secluded herself in the past, 
her capabilities, her military prowess, her desire for 
friendship with enlightened nations, and the possibilities 
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of her future. At tlie same time her empire extended 
and embraced tlio.se isles of the sea so admirably described 
in this book, additions to be higlil^^ prized even in this 
emnire of four tliousand isles. 

of the book explain its 
contents. The six chapters deal with Formosa, the Loo 
Choc and Bonin Islands, the Kuriles 
Pescadores, and otlier 


pi 

The title and sub-ti 




near F ormosa. 


These 


chapters are preceded by an appreciation of the late 
Emperor of Japan and an introduction, while an appendix 
on Yezo, and another on the sio-hting of the South Sea, 
close the book. 

Under tlie lieading of Formosa we have a description 
of the steps the Japanese are taking to 'press on the line 
of advance against tlie scourge of that fair island — the 
liead-luinters. This silent war against savagery is being 
pursued with unremitting care, but apparently it will be 
many a long day before the tough task will be completed. 
The few naves devoted to camphor, one of the most 



valuable products of the island, are interesting. No less 
than 10,000 camphor-trees are felled annuall 3 ^ Other 
industries are enlarged upon and the fauna and mineral 
wealth noted, as well as many other things of interest. 
All account of the past, as regards the island and its 
inliabitants, forms an historical settinv to the narrative. 

o 

The Japanese are doing their best to stamp out opium- 

smoking ; 40,000 smokers have abandoned the vice in the 
course of ten years. 

In the same way the products, resources, and industries, 
etc., of the other islands are described, and a larve amount 
of information 

paratively small space — information about these out-of- 

the-way parts of the world it would be very difficult to 
obtain otherwise. 


concerninv them given within a com- 


Ihe book 


is illustrated witli seven special maps and 
drawings by Mr. Salwey. The photograph of “ An Ami 
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Chief and his Wife” is good and interesting. It is only 
necessary to add that the book is a large octavo, neatly 
hound. On p. 21, 1. 4, “dynasty” should be “reign” 

J. Dyek Ball. 


La Vecchia Cina. By Carlo Pgini. Firenze : 

Libreria della Voce, 1913. 

This is a dainty little volume of 319 pages, bound in 
Imperial yellow, as is fitting that a book on China should 
be. It is divided into two parts under the headings of 
“Etnologia e Sociologia” and “ Religione e Filo.sofia”, 
while under .sixteen di'fierent chapters are gathered 
together information and descriptions of the outstanding- 
features of the social and religious life of this ancient 
people inhabiting the va.st territories of old China. 

The work is not from the pen of a tju'o, as the author 
has previously written on Buddhism, Confucius, and 
Laotsu, Tibet, and other subjects. 

Under the title of the present book Signor Puini has 
brought together articles written by him which were 
published in different reviews at various times, and thus 
different aspects of Chinese thought and life are united 
together in this small volume. 

o 

The author has devoted much, time and thought to 
this work and has read much and widely to fit himself 
for his labours. The book is thus no superficial account 
of the Chinese people, as so many hooks are, but one 
which will well repay perusal by the author’s fellow- 
countrymen who wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
foundations on which Chinese character and life are 
built. 

J. Dyer Ball 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 



By the death of Dr. J. S. Speyer, 'which occurred very 
suddenly in the morning of November 1, Sanskrit 
philology has sustained a loss which will be widely felt. 

Jacob Samuel Speyer was born at Amsterdam on 
December 20, 1849. There he first attended the 
Gymnasium, and in 1865, at the age of not yet 16, he 
joined the-iMunicipal College known as the “Athenaeum 
Illustre”, which* "since then has developed into the 
University of Amsterdam. After studying classics at 
Amsterdam for three years, he continued his studies at 
the University of Leyden, where Dr. Hendrik Kern then 
occupied the newly founded chair for Sanskrit. It wa.s 
Kern, the great master of languages, who thenceforth 
became his chief guide. On December 21, 1872, at the 
age of 23, Speyer took his degree as Doctor of Philosophy?- 
on a thesis entitled De ceremonia apucl Inclos qum 
vocatur j atakarma. 

In November, 1873, the young doctor was called to 
teach Latin at the Gymnasium of Amsterdam, and from 
October 15, 1879 (i.e. from the date of its foundation), he 
became, in addition, attached to the Municipal University 
in that town as a Reader (Lector) of Sanskrit. In May, 


1888, his Readership had been converted into an extra- 
ordinary Professorship for Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philoloo-v, when on December 19 of the same year he was 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit and Latin at the University 
of Groningen. He joined his new post on March 23 of 
the year following. After having lectured at Groningen 
for a period of fourteen years, Speyer was called to 
succeed his master. Dr. Kern, who, having reached the 
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aofe-liinib of 70 

O 


by the law, had to resign 


Professorsliip of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden. 
Kern, the first and foremost Sanskritisb of Holland, could 
not have found one wortliier to succeed liiin than Speyer, 
on wlioin lie ever looked as his principal pupil. During 
ten years Spe 3 ’er taught at Leyden. He did not, like his 
master, liv’e to reach the age of 70 and enjoy a well-earned 
rest. At the age of nearly 64 he died, only a few months 
after he had taken a prominent part in the celebration 
of Kern’s 80th anniversary. The master has survived 
his favourite pupil. 

Speyer’s career as a teacher of Sanskrit at three 
out of the four universities of Holland eigtends over 


a period of thirty-four years. Those who have followed 
his lectures are unanimous as to the excellence of his 
teaching. They praise his clearness, his devotion, his 
nev'er-failing patience. The number of his pupils who 
have taken their degree in Sanskrit is necessarily small, 
bub includes some very prominent among the younger 
generation of Dutch scholars, like Dr. J. Huizinga, now 
Professor of History at Groningen, and Dr. B. Faddegon, 
Reader of Sanskrit at Amsterdam. The former, when 
speaking at his master’s funeral on behalf of his fellow- 
pupils, declared that Speyer in no manner could better 
illustrate the ideal relationship between guru and sishya 
than through his own example. 

It is, however, not Speyer’s work as a teacher which 
will in the first place interest readers of this Journal, but 
his work as a writer. For through the latter his labours 
have borne fruit far beyond the somewhat narrow limits 
of his fatherland. That this has become possible is 
mainly due to the circumstance that Speyer wisely chose 
to write some of liis leading contributions to Sanskrit 
.scholarship in some language — English or German — more 

easily accessible to foreign colleagues than his native 
tonffue. 
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In a time when the course of Sanskrit studies usually 

workers to restrict themselves to one particular 
parcel of that ever-widening field, one must he struck in 
the first place by the very vast range of Spejmr’s studies, 
which almost recalls the pioneer days of Von Sclilegel and 
Wilson. Speyer combined in a remarkable degree the 
thorough and minute knowledge of the grammarian with 
the sesthetic taste of the hoinme de lettres. Indeed, he 
considered that without the former the right appreciation 
of literaiy beauties was an impossibility. His principal 
work in the department of grammar was hi.s “ Vedische 
und Sanskrit Syntax ”, which appeared in Biihler’s 
Grundriss-'der Iiido-arischen Philologie. 


compels 


Speyer proved a” true pupil of Kern’s in that he paid 
.special attention to the sacred lore of Indian Buddhism. 
After Kern had published his excellent edition of 
Aryasura’s Jdtakamdla, the famous Sanskrit collection 
of Buddhist birth-stories, it was Speyer who, through 


his English translation, rendered tliat remarkable work 
available to non-Sanskritists. It appeared as the first 
volume of Max Milller’s “Sacred Books of the Buddhists”. 
Another important work of Speyer’s in this department 



Closely related to the branch of Buddhist lore repre- 
sented by the above-named two works are the big 
collections of fables and fairy tales, which are usually 
reckoned to belong to Brahmanical literature. To these 
Speyer devoted an exhaustive investigation, which, under 
the title Studies about the Kathdsaritsdgara, appeared in 
the Monographs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Amsterdam (vol. viii, iSTo. 5, 1908). On very sound 
grounds the author arrived at the conclusion that the 
Brhatkathd, the old Paisaei rvork now lost, on which 
the later collections are based, rvas in exi.steuce about 


A.D. 600 and that the date of its composition cannot be 
far removed from that limit. 
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In tlii.s connexion Speyev discussed also the date of 
another iuiportant production of Sanskrit literature, the 
liistorical play Miidvardl'Misa, by Visrikhadatta. The 
best authorities had assigned this drama to the eighth 


or ninth centuiy. According to Spej^er’s opinion it ‘‘ is 
by four or hve centuries older and must rank rvitli the 
Mrcchakatika as the two most ancient plays of tlie Hindu 


tlieatre come to us The author further conjectured 
that Yisakhadatta had taken the victory of Candragupta 
Maurya over the “barbarians” as the subject of his play 
in order to glorify a similar exploit ly his rojml patron, 
one of the two Candraguptas of the Gupta d 3 masty. 
This assumption is in full agreement "with the prominence 
of art, lioth literary and plastic, during the period of the 
great Gupta emperors. 

drama was anotlier branch of Sanskrit (and 
Prakrit) literature Avhich had o'reat attractions for 



Speyer. It is significant that two of his 


pu 



tool 


W 

V 


their doctor’s degree on a thesis the subject of which 
was taken from the ancient Hindu drama. Particular^ 
Dr. Huixinga s “ dissertation ” on the Vidumlm, the clown 
of the ancient Indian .stage, is a work which does great 
credit, not only to its author, but also to the master 
under whose guidance it was composed. 

Professor Spe\mr contributed a considerable number of 
papers (mostly in Dutch) to the Eojml Academy of 
Amsterdam, of which he was a member .since April, 1889. 
Some of his earlier jiiapjers deal with subjects borrowed 
from the Latin language, literature, and mythology. 

Indian articles I mention his “ Kritische 
Nachlese zu Ac;vagho.sha’s Buddhacarita ” (Proceedings, 
ser. HI, vol. xi. No. 3, 1895) and liis “ Notes on the text 
of Saundarananda, the poem of Ar; vaghosa, edited by 
Professor Haraprasad ” ( Proceedings, ser. iv, vol. vi. No. 2). 

In the Jouinal of the German Oriental Society also 
Speyer publislied several of his papers on questions of 


Among 

o 
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Sanskrit grammar and various other subjects. His last 


contribution to the 


ft is entitled Ein alt- 




Tliougli not exactly an 


) 


javanischer mahayanistisclier Ivatechisraus ” (Bd. Ixvii, 
1913). In this connexion I mention also a paper (in 
Dutch) on a Buddhist inscription from Java (Proceedings 
Ptoyal Academy of Amsterdam, ser. lY, vol. ^'i, No. 2, 
1904). The two last-mentioned papers show that the 
antiquities of Java also had been drawn within tin 

compass of Speyer’s studies, 
archmologist himself, he fully appreciated the value of 
antiquarian research, and in his official capacity did much 
to promote this line of investigation in Dutch India. 
Dr. N. J. Ivrom, the present Director of Archmology in 
Java, was one of his pupils. 

Professor Speyer wms not one of those savmnts wht 
jealously guard their learning within the inner circle of 
the initiated. He believed in popularizing his science, 
and many articles on Indian and allied subjects from his 
pen appeared in Dutch magazines intended for the 
educated public at large. There was, moreover, a special 
reason which induced Spe}^!' to place his great learning 
at the disposal of his country and to act as a guide in 
a field of research so far removed, one would think, from 
modern life and its interests. It was the “ theosophical ’ 
movement which of a sudden had given prominence to 
Indian philosophy and ]-eligion among the cultured in 
Holland as well as in other Western countries, 
mysticism couched in learned feanskrit term.s proved 
attractiv^e to many minds wdiom dogmatic Christianity 
could no longer sati.sfy. The new' religion inaugurated 
by Madame Blavatsky wdiich pretended to provide the 
initiated with the quintessence of all the great world 
religions combined, but ' in reality reproduced certain 
Indian ideas adapted to Western use, was bound to be 
repulsiv'e to one familiar' with the ancient culture of India 
and well aware of its failings. The rapid growth of the 
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Theosopliical Society was well calculated to rouse alarm 
in a man of such sound judgment and vast knowledge as 
Speyer, who as the official representative of Sanskrit 
learning at the chief University of Holland considered 
it his duty to raise a warning voice against the uncritical 
and wholesale surrender to Indian ideas, promulgated in 
a garbled shape by Western theosophists. This self- 
imposed task, both distasteful and thankless, he discharged 
in a series of lectures, wdhch subsequently appeared in 
a volume entitled De Indische tkeosopliie en hare 
hiieekenis voor ons (Leiden, 1910). In it the author 
discussed at considerable length the various theosophical 
systems of India, and in his concluding ahapter he 
reviewed the various forms in AvhicK they had made 
their appearance in the West. It is questionable Avhether 
Speyer’s book wnll convert many Neo-Buddhists and 
theosopliists. There are alwa 3 ^s cei’tain minds to whom 
wisdom alleged to be derived in a mysterious manner 
from invisible Tibetan mahatmas will be more attractive 
than the knowledge gathei-ed through lifelong study in 
the common way from the books. At any rate, Speyer 
has placed his knowledge at the disposal of the seekers 
after truth, and hereby he has undoubtedly done a 
good work. 

To tho.se who wished to be guided Speyer was an 
excellent guide. For not only his extensive learning, 
but also his common sense, his clear view, his precision, 
and above all his great kindness and moderation, made 
him a master not onlv to be revered but also to be loved. 

J. Pei. Vogel. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-Decemher, 1913.) 


I. General Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 

November 11, 191S . — The Rig'lit Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

Twenty-three nominations were appi'ov^ed for election 
at the next general meeting. 

Dr. B. Moritz read a paper on the “ Hijaz Railroad 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Caster, Miss Gertrude 
Bell, Professor Plagopian, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 


November t25, 1913 . — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of tlie Society : 

Mr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar. 

Mr. Pierre Arnold Bernard (Shastri, 

Mr. Andrew Caldecott. 

Mr. J. Coatman (Indian Police). 

Dr, Muhammad Deen. 

Lieutenant S. Doraisamy, I.M.S. 

Mr. John R. Egan. 

Mr. John Gerald Gardner Gardner-BroAvn. 

Eey. Robert Harper, M.D. 

Mr. Mahbubul Huq, M.A. 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, M.A., M.L. 

Mr. J. E. Lockyer. 

Sir Claude Macdonald, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Babu Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, M.A. 

Mr. Lala Lachmi Narayan. 

Mr. G. L. Norton, I.C.S. 

S. Rm. M. Ct. Pethachi Chettiar. 

Babu ShWa Prasad, B.A. 
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Rao Sahil) Giflugu Yenketa Eainamurti, B.A. 

Babii Ruflraclatta Sinha, M.A., LL.B. 

T. Isaac Tambyali. 

Pandit Upendranath Yidyabliushana, B.A. 

Dr. Robert Zuiimerniann. 

Bullock Workman and Dr. Hunter Workman read 
)n tire ‘-Exploration and Physical Features of the 


■.s (. 


X 


Siachen Glacier 


51 


December 9, 1913.— The Right Hon. Lord Reay, 
President, in the Chair. 

Seven iioinination.s were approved for election at tlie 
next creneral meetincr. 

O o 

Mr. Pargiter read a paper on Th;e d^arliest Indian 
Traditional History 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoernle, Sir Richard 
Temple, and Mr. Fleet took part. 






II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zbitsciirift der Deutschen Moegbnlandischen 

Gesbllschaft. Bd. LXVII, Heft iii. 

F’ranke (R. 0.). Die Yerkntipfnng der Dighanikaya-Suttas 

nntereinander. 

Sclnnidt (R.). Beitrage zur Flora Sanscritica. 

Mordtrnanu (J. H.). Tiirkische Papierausschneider. 
Schwarz (P.). 


an-Hahulu.si. 


I raum und Traumdeuting iiach ‘Abdalgani 


II. Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome I, No. ii. 

Oliavannes (E.) & P. Pelliot. Hn traite manicheen 
retrouve en Chine. 

Pognon (H.). Melanges assyriologiques. 

Decourdeinanche (J. A.). Note sur I'estimation de la 
longueur du degre terre.stre chez les Grecs, les Arabes, et 
dans ITnde. 
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Bacot (J.). La table des pi-esao-es .signilic^s par leclair. 

Texte tibetain publie et traduit. 

Pelliot (P.). Melanges : Sur quelque.s mots d’Asie centrale 
attestas dans les textes ebinois. 


Tome I, No. iii. 

Ross (E. D.) & R. Gauthiot. L’Alphabet sogdien d’apres 

un temoignage du xiii® siecle. 

O O 

Weill (R.). Les H3dvSOS et la restauratioii nationale dan,s 
la tradition egyptienne et dans I’histoire. 

Masson-Oursel (P.). Les trois corps du Bouddlia. 

Menant (D.). Observation.s sur deux MSS. orientaux de 
la Bib. Rationale. 

Polliot (P.). Le bycle .sexagenaire dans la chrouologio 


tibetaine. 


Tome II, No. i. 


Conte Rossini (C.). Notice sur les MSS. etliiopiens de la 
collection d’Abbadie. 

Jeannin (Doin J.). Le chant liturgique syrien. 

Berger (Ph.) & M. Schwab. Le plus ancien MS. hebreu. 
Pelliot (P.) (avec des notes de Cl. Huart et Denison Ross). 


Les plus anciens monuments de I’ecriture 
Chine. 



en 


Finot (L.). Melanges: Le plus ancien temoignage snir 
I’existence du canon pali eii Birmanie. 


III. Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana, 

Vol. XXV. 

I 

Patrubany (L. de). Studi etimologici. 

Vallauri (M.). Tntorno alle rccensioni del Rilmayana. 
Suali (L.). I drarami cli Bliasa. 

Ballini (A.). Pracamaratiprakavanam satikam. 
Belloni-Filippi (F.). Munipaticaritrasaroddharali. 
Cassuto (U.). L’ashgara nella Bibbia. 

Tessitori (L. P.). Le Uvaesamala di Dharmadasa. 
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lY. Journal of the Gealon Branch of tpie Eoyal 



Asiatic f 
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Vol. XXII, No. Ixviii. 


Pieris (P. E.). The Date oE King Bhiiwaneka Balm ADI. 
Inscriptions at St. Tliomasls Clmvcli, Colombo. 


Lee (’R. \Y. ). Ge^bon Arcliives at the Cape of Good Hope 
Silva (S. de). Vijaya Balm AD. 

Inscription at Keragala. 


Ah Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. AAl. XLIAh 

Richard (T.). Introduction to a great Chinese Epic or 
Religious Allegoiy by Ch’ui Ch’aug Ch’uu, a.d. 1148. 
ams (E. T.). The State Religion China during 



the Manchu Dynasty. 

Henke (F. G.). The Pliilosophy of AYang Yang Aling. 
Stanley (A.). Chinese Embroidery and other Art Textile 
AADrk. 

Parker (E. H.). Mongolia after the Genghizides and 
before the Manclms. 

Shields (E. T.). Oinei San : the Sacred Mountain of 
We.st China. 


AD. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Vol. XLI, Pts. i-ii. 

Dening (AAA). Japanese Alodern Literature. 

Kirby (R. J.). Translation of Dazai Jim’s Economic 
Essays, “ Doing Nothing ” and Divinations. 

Bouldin (Rev. G. W.). The Buddhiistic A'irtues. 



YIL Rivisti degli Studi Orientali. Yol. A"I, Fasc. i. 

Blochet (E.). Etudes .sur le guosticisme nm.sulman. 

Jean (F. Charle.s). Cenni intorno a recenti studi 

V r 

affinita caniito-semitiche. 

Seyhold (C. F.). Die Breslauer 
Kommeiitar zu Se^awendi’s Erhrecht. 
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Ainedroz (H. F.). Tlie Ballad of Schiller in another 
version. 

Pizzagalli (A. M.). Brhaspati e la Niti. 

Nazari (0.). Rgveda, 1, 3. 12. 

Tessitori (L. P.). Nasaketa-ri Ratha o di una versione in 
Maravadihhasa del Nasiketopakliyana. 

Vacca (G.). Note cineai. 

VIII. Ann.als of Aegh.eology and Anthropology. 

Vol. VI, Nos. i-ii. 

Garstang (J.) & W. S. Geoi'ge. Fourth Interim Report on 
the Excavations at Meroe in Ethiopia. 

WaiiiAYright (G. A.). The Keftiu-people of the Eg-yj^tian 
Monuments. 

IX. Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. IV, No. ii. 

Halper (B.). Scansion of Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry. 

X. T'oung P-AO. Vol. XIV, No. hi. 

Laufer (B.). Ai-abic and Cliinese Trade in Walru.s and 
Narwhal Ivoiy, with Addenda by P. Pelliot. 

Muller (H.). Beitrage zur Keniitnis der Han-Skulpturen. 

Saussure (L. de). Les origiiie.s de rastronomie chinoises. 


XI. Der Islam. Bd. IV, Heft hi. 

Wensinek (A. J.). Aniniisinus und Darnonenglaube iin 
Untergrunde des judischen und i,slamischen rituellen 

Gebets. 

Ruska (J.). Kazwinistudien. 

Becker (C. H.). Prinzipielles zu Lammens Strastudien. 
Wiener (A.). Die Farag ba‘d as-^idda Literatur. 


Band IV, Heft iv. 

Kahle (P.). Die Aulad-‘Ali-Beduineii der Liby.schen 

Wilste. 
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Flury (S.). Samarra mid die Ornamentik der Moscliee 
des Ibn Tidiin. 


XII. Journal de la Socibte Finno-Ougribnne. 

Vol. XXVIII. 

(iraino (J. G.). Arcliaologische Beobachtungen von meiner 
Reise in Siidsibirien und der Nordwestmongolei im 


Jahre 1909. 


Uber die geograpliische Verbreituncf nnd 


die 


Formen der Altertiimer in der Nordwestmono-olie. 

o 


Eainstedt (G. J.). Zur verbstammbildungslehre der 

mongolisch-tiirkischensprachen. 


XIII. Journal of the Ajieric.\.n ORiBNT.iL Society. 

Vol. XXXIII, Pt. ii. 

Negelein (J. v.). Atharvaprayascittani. 

-Michelson (T.). Vedic, Sanskrit, and Middle Indie. 

Conant (C. E.). Notes on the Phonology of the Tirurai 
Lano-nao'e. 

a o 


Edgerton (F.). Pancadivyadhivasa, or Choosing a King 
by Divine Will. 

Hussey (M. I.). Tablets from Drehem in the Public 
Library of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jastrow (Morris). Wine in the Pentateuchal Codes. 

Hirth (F.). The Mysteries of Fu-lin. 

Schotf (W. H.). Tamil Political Divisions in the First 
Two Centuries of the Christian Era. 

Kent (R. G.). Classical Parallels to a Sanskrit Proverb. . 


XIAh Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

OP Bengal. Vol. VIII, No. xi. 

Whitehead (R. B.). The Mint Towns of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. 

Nuniisinatic Supplement, No. XX. 
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Yol. IX, Nos. i-v. 

Husain (AI. Hidayat). The Alirza Naniali. 

Kirkpatrick (W.). The Alarriage Ceremony and Marriage 
Customs of the Gehara Kanjars. 

Comparative Vocabulary of the Language of 

European Gypsies or Romnichal and Colloquial 
Hindustani. 

Krick (Rev. Fr.). Expedition among the Abors in 1S53 
(translated by the Rev. A. Gille, S.J.). 

Oldenberg (H.). A Note on Buddhism. 

Brown (J. Coggin). The A-ch’ang Tribe of Hohsa 
Yunnan. 

Hosten (R^v. H.), S.J. Earliest Jesuit Printing in India. 
(From the Spanish of the Rev. C. G. Rodeles.) 

Twm Portuguese Inscriptions in the Kaplesvaiu 
Temple of Malipur. 

— The Pitt Diamond and the Eyes of Jagannath. 



Firminger (Rev. W.). Two Letters of Major James 


Rennell. 


Koul (Pandit Anancl). Plistory of Ivasmir. 


XV, JOURN.AL OF THE PaNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

Yol, 11, No. i. 

Whitehead (R. B.). The Place of Coins in Indian 
History. 

Sheo Narain (Pandit). Dara Shikoh as an Author. 

Vogel (J. Ph.). A Statue of King Kanishka. 

Nur Baksh (Maulawi). A Historic Elephant Fight. 


XVI. Indian Antiquary. Vol. XLII, Pt. Dxxxiii, 

Temple (Sir R. C.), Bart. The Obsolete Tin Currency and 
Money of the Federated Malay States. 
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THE EELATIuif OF THE OLD ARABIAN POETRY 
TO THE HEBREW LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By Sik C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., LL.D. 




R&ad January 13, 1914. 

rpHREE years • ago, in his Schweich Lectures on “The 

Early Poetry of Israel in its Physical and Social 
Origins ”, Dr. George Adam Smith gave us a detailed 

examination of all the remains of ancient Hebrew poetry 

% 

contained in the Old Testament which he thought might 
reasonably be assigned to the period before the eighth 
century B.C., that notable century which saw the rise of 
the great Prophets — Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah — who 
brought to the religion of Israel a new spirit, and set it 
upon the road of development which has been fraught 
with incalculable consequences to the history of mankind. 
Those who heard his lectures, or have read them in their 
since published form, will remember that in dealing with 
these ancient relics of literature Dr. Smith throughout 
examined them with an eye to the compositions of those 
cousins of Israel, the nomad tribes of Arabia. Comparing 
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the two, at eveiy step lie found tliat the latter threw 
light on the former, and broug-ht into strong relief the 
close kinship of these two great historic branches of the 
Semitic race. “ Ancient Israel illustrated by Ancient 
Arabia” might, in fact, be taken as the alternative 
description of his lectures, the beauty and eloquence of 
which those who heard them are not likely soon to 


forsfet. 


I wish, this afternoon, with imur permission to examine 
the subject from a slightlj'- different point of view — that 
of a student of Ancient Arabia. You may remember 
that, ratlier more than two years ago, I gave you in this 
jolace an account of some of the aspects of Ancient Arabian 
poetry, in which I pointed out that the earliest remains 
of that poetry which have come down to us go no further 
back than about the end of the fifth or the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ. These earliest productions 
(I said) “ come before us full-grown : everything is settled 
— laws of metre and rhyme, choice of subjects, language, 
order of treatment. It is impossible to suppose that these 


poems 


so fixed in their conventions and so regular in 


their style and workmanship, are not the product of long 
development, of which, however, owing to the fact that 
they Avere handed down by memory only, and were not 
written, no record now remains.” 

With such a wide gap between them — from the eighth 
century B.C. to the sixth century a.d. — it might seem 
hopeless to attempt to establish any relation between 
these two groups of literary productions. Hebrew poetry 
and Arabic poetry are in outward form very different. 


Though Hebrew and Arabic are languages nearly akin, 


there are o-reat divercrences between them. Arabic abounds 

o o 

in short vowels, and manages its constructions by means 
of case endings and modal terminations, which dispense 
with the necessity of help-words. Hebrew (though it once 
possessed them) has lost nearly all its case terminations, 
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and consequently abounds in long vowels and consonantal 
endings, wliicli would be very embarrassing to any system 
of prosody like that of Arabic. Hebrew poetry is arranged 
metrically by stresses or beats, four, three, or two to 
the line, and, at least in its later developments, is marked 
by an elaborate sj^stem of parallelism, in which the 
meaning of one line is expressed over again in otlier 
words, or displayed antithetically, or in a coinplenient, 
in the next. Arabic verse, on the other hand, has an 
extensive system of regular and very beautiful inetres, 
made up of long and short syllables arranged in a definite 
order, with a nice sense of the value of each in time. Its 
prosody beow; a close resemblance to that of the Greek, s, 
whereas Hebrew v’erse ina}^ rather be compared to tlie 
rough Saturnian rhythms of the early Latin poets, or the 
chants of our Northern forefathers, recently imitated by 
the Poet Laureate in his Christinas ode. 

As I have said, the Arabian metres first come before us 
full-grown, and the changes which they underwent during 
the two centuries covered by the classical poetry are hut 
small. We find, it is true, in the fragments of the oldest 
poets known to us, ‘Abid ibn al-Abras, al-Muraqipsh, and 
Imra’ al-Qais, metres which later poets did not tliink fit 
to use, and which puzzled the metrists of al-Khalil’s time ; 
and in Imra’ al-Qais’s verse we detect certain harshnesses 
or anomalies which his successors smoothed away ; but, 
.speaking generally, it must be admitted that by the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. the essential laws of 
Arabic metre and prosody had been fixed, and these laws 
governed the poetry during the "whole of the classical 
period. We know not who invented them, any more than 
we know who invented the hexameter or other leading 
metres of Greek verse. In hotli cases the inventors 
worked in ages of which nothing has come down to us, 
and it is a fair conjecture that the elaboration of the 
system took a long period of time to effect. 
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But when we turn from tlie form of tlie saying to tlie 
siilistaiice of tlie thing said, we tind a most close and 
extraordinary resemblance between the old poetry of 
Israel and the compositions of Northern and Central 
A.rabia in the classical period, and the great gap of twelve 
or thirteen centuries seems to vanish entirely. We have 
a sa3d.ng which has become a neAvspaper commonplace, 


irritating to 


many people 


c 


‘ the unchanging East.” 


of change, and that is the Arabian Peninsula. 


There are many parts of the Ea.st which are far from 
unchanging, and our own day lias seen throughout almost 
the vdiole of Asia change.s which, in magnitude and 
suddenness, have belied all anticipations. But there is 
one Asiatic country where the physical conditions and the 
social relations resulting from them seem to be incapable 

Our 

popular saying has probabh' arisen from the comparison 
of the stories in the Bible of the Patriarchal age with the 
experience of modern travellers in the deserts of Syria 
and Northern Arabia ; and it is true that in these lands 
tlie centuries pass, and there is from age to age extremely 
little change. Nearly thirteen hundred jmars ago Arabia 
had its chance. Islam came, and the first two 
succeeded in directing the wdiole forces of the country into 
the great career of exterior conquest which, as jmu know, 



changed the course of history in more than half Asia, the 
greater part of Africa, and Southern Europe. But those 
that Avere left behind in the great emigration continued 

o o 

to live after the fashion of their forefathers. In a centurA" 

«/ 

and a half the Arab Empire outside Arabia had practically 
come to an end. Islam became a world religion, Arabic 
a world language and literature ; but the Arabs of Arabia 

O O ' 

Avere no longer the dominant people, and tliose Avho 
inhabited the Peninsula reverted to the customs and 
mode of life which the conditions of the country imposed 
upon them, and Avhich continued through the centuries 
to our OAvn day. Modern travellers in xArabia, above all 
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Mr, Charles Doughty, in tlieir descriptions of life there, 
give us the best commentary on the poems of tlie sixth 
and seventh centuries. They shoAv that, with iinsignihcant 
exceptions, tlie foundations of the social structure remain 
unclianged from that day to this, and that we can best 
explain the old poets by looking around us and seeing- 
how men live now. 

But if this is the case in the thirteen centuries that 
have elapsed since the Flight of Muhammad from Mecca to 
Medina, may we not saj? that it is likewuse true for the 
thirteen centuries (and more) between the time of the 
great Prophets of I.srael and the Propliet of Mecca ? 
This is the cp,;estion. whicli I rvish to state before you thi.s 

4 

afternoon, and,"as briefly as may be, to illustrate it h^^ 
comparing the examples found in Hebrew literature with 
those of Arabian classical poetry. 

The history of Israel may be roughly divided into two 
great periods : first, that when the people were nomads, 
dwelling as kindred tribes either in the Wilderness or in the 


new lands where they first settled after the partial conquest 
of Canaan ; and secondly, the period of .social organization 
and civic life, which began with the e.stablishment of the 
kingdom, and gradually converted the nation from a race 
of warriors and herdsmen to one of agriculturists and 
toAvnsmen. The first period is that set forth in the 
Patriarchal tradition, the hi.story of the sojourn in Egypt, 
the wanderings in the Wilderne.s.s, and the period of the 
Judges; and its record is contained in the Pentateuch, 


the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and the two 
Books of Samuel. The second period covers all the rest 
of the Old Te.stament, including the history of the Books 
of .Kings and. their supplement, the Chronicles, Ezra and 
Kehemiah, the wiutings of the Prophetic age, the Wi.sdom 
literature — Job and Solomon, and the devotional literature 
represented by the Book of Psalms, which expresses, in 
a special manner, the religious consciousness of devout 
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Israel from age to age, but in its present form is the 
liyiun-book of tlie Second Temple. 

It is only in the first age that we should expect close 
resemblance between the literature of Israel and that of 
Arabia, because it was only during that time that the 
conditions of the two peoples were similar ; and it is 
remarkable how few are the fragments of poetic com- 
position -which have survived to us from it. Apparently 
there were compilations of such poems which once existed, 
known as the Book of hay-Yashar, the Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh, and perhaps the Book of the Songs, 
all of which have perished, though they are cited in the 
extant prose literature. But there are two outstanding 
monuments of this period, the Song of Deborali and 
the Lament of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
both pieces of literature wdiich, since they are included 
in the Sunday lessons, have from century to century 
touched the hearts and filled the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of English folk. Both of these poems are 
strongly and markedly Arabian in feeling, in texture, 
and in expression. 

The first, the Song of Deborah, has indeed one feature 
which you will not find in Arabian poetry, the tlieopbany 
■witli which it opens. The Arabs of the classical time, 
and their descendants the Bedouin of our present day, 
are perhaps one of the races most untouched by the 
solemnities of religious a\ve that have ever existed. The 
Israelites imagined the presence of Yahweh in the storm, 
and heard His voice in the thunder ; and some of the most 
splendid passages of the Old Testament are those wdiich 
depict such theophanies. There is no lack in Arabian 
poetry of descriptions of storms, and very beautiful they 
are ; hut no Godhead is felt in them. It may be that in 
former times things were difierent, and the tribal god 

by Arabs, as the Israelites 
thought of Yahweh, marching in clouds and darkness at 


e> 

may have heen conceived 
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the head of their armies ; hut if so, we have no evidence 
of the fact. After the appeal to the Lord and a description 
of His inarch from Mount Se‘ir, the jioetess goes on to 
describe the distress wliich afflicted Israel under the 
tyranny of strangers. Then slie tells of the devotion of 
the leaders of the people, and their zeal in the national 
cause. Then she passes to the enumeration of the tribes 
who took part in the fight, and pours scorn on those who 
held back. Then come the hurry and rush of the battle. 
All these lines could be matched word for word in 
hundreds of Arabian poems describing fights. Then 
follows the curse of Meroz, a place not otherwise known, 

whose tow:^men 
people of Yahweh,'’but did not ; perhaps they allowed the 
fugitives of Sisera’s beaten army to pass through unharmed. 
Then follows the great blessing on Jael, wife of Heber 
the. Qenite — an Arab woman herself, for Qain is an Arab 
tribal name. Let me read you Dr. George Adam Smith’s 
translation — 

(24) Blessed among women ya‘el, 

Above Avomen in tents be she blessed ! 

(25) Water he craved, milk she gave, 

In a dish for lords she brought the curd. 

(26) Her hand to the peg she put. 

Her right to the workman’s hammer. 

And Sish’a she hammered, she shattered his head, 
She smashed, she hacked through his temples; 

(27) Between her feet he bent, he fell, 

Where he bent there he fell — undone! 

I will make no moral reflections on Jael’s treacher}". 
The poetess doe.s not condemn it, nor wa.s it likely that 
she Avould. It is sufficient to sa}’- that such an act, 
horrible thous;}! it was according to all Arab ideas of 

o ® 

hospitality, wmuld probably have been dealt with in 
a similar manner in an Arabian poem composed by the 
tribe that profited bv^ it. Last comes the passage in 


should have come to the help of the 
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which Sisera’s mother is imagined, looking- out of the 
window anxiously for the return of her victorious son — 

(28) Out of the Avindow she leans, she Avhines, 

Biskra his mother through the lattice : 

“ Why are bis chariots shy to come ? 

Wherefore tarry the heats of his cars ? ” 

(29) Warily answer to her her ladies, 

Yea, she returns her words to herself : 

(30) “Are they not finding, dividing the spoil? 

A wench, Uvo Avenches a-head for the men, 

Booty of dyes for Sis'^ra, 

Booty of dyes AA'ith brocade. 

Dyes, double brocade, for mp neck the spoil ! ” 

Dr. Smith thinks that “ tliere can be little doubt to 
AAdioin A\'e should assign the verses on Jael and on the 
mother of Sisera. If Deborah did not make them, some 
other Avoman did I see no reason myself to doubt that 
they were the work of Deborah; but I am sorry to 
say that the nearest Arabic parallel I am able to adduce 
comes from a poem by a man. In or about the year 
570 A.D. there \Ams foug-ht a great battle in Central 
Arabia called the day of Shrb Jabalah, in which the 
tribe of ‘Amir ibii Sa‘sa‘ah routed a great combination 
Avhieh the neighbouring- tribes brought against it. In 
one of the poems celebrating this victory a poet, Mu'aqqir 
son of Hiinar, al-Bariql, sjieaks thus of the tribe of 
Dhubyan, one of those Avho Avere defeated : — 

“Many the mother in Dhubyan Avho enjoined her sons, ‘Be 
sure to bring back plunder of blankets with heavy nap and' 
bags of leather tanned with pomegranate- skin,’ 

She fitted them out Avith all she could scrape together, 
and said, ‘ Sons of mine ! surely each one of you is 
a needy hero.’ 

But we disappointed her affection, and she spent the summer 
Avith the rims of her eyes bare of lashes through constant 
AA'eeping.” 
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The Lament — in Hebrew qinak — of David for Saul and 
Jonathan is, in its translation hi the Authorized Version, 
known to eveiybody; it is in every respect exactly similar 
to an Arabian iiiartliiyali. This is what Dr. Smith says 


of it ; “ The only general remark necessary about the two 
dirges (on Abner and on Saul and Jonatlian) is that 


neither breathes the name of God nor hope of another 
life. In the dirge on Saul and Jonathan this is most 
impressive. For there we find a keen reli.sh of life and 
a most passionate lasting of love, an apjireciation of the 
virtues of the dead, and a magnanimous forgiveness of 


the injuries one of them had wrought — every instinct 
proper at tb.^ thought of the great dead except the instinct 
of hope. It may be said, of course, that in the abandon- 
ment of grief — grief Avhich is nobly and splendidly 
passionate in the dirge on Saul and Jonatlian — God and 
the life to come are naturally forgotten. Yet the silence 
of these dirges is also the silence of all the narratives and 


poems through which we have passed, and but illustrates 
that weird absence of liope which is characteristic of the 
pagan Arabs and of early Israel, even in their mourning 
for virtuous and beloved men.” 

You will no doubt read for youi’selves Dr. Smith’s 
beautiful rendering of the dirge. The Revised Aversion 

o © 

has made little change in the old text, even in places 
where a change might very reasonably have been made : 
perhaps it was felt that the words in their poignancy 
were too dear. I wish, however, to point out one matter 
of phrasing, in which Hebrew and Arabic, in this class 
of poems, coincide ; that is the use of the word wvma (Ar.), 
mVwi (Heb.). David says, according to our time-honoured 
rendering, “Saul and Jonathan were lovely and qkeasaoit 
in their lives”; and again, “My brother Jonathan, very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me ! ” In Hebrew : “ Sha’til 
wlhonathan han-ne’®habhim yv’han-n‘‘%nnvin b®hayy ehem 
and “ Akhi Y®honathan, niVamtd-lll rn®’odh'’. Now in 
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Arabic dirges there is no \Yox’d more insistent than this 




nvma ; 


‘ How TOocIh- 

O t/ 


was he, liow pleasant!” 


For 


instance (pardon an Arabic quotation) 


C [ 

C .y . 

ji ^ 




L • ,• WXJ 1 

f Lf 

1 p -x 


I ^ 

jlij 


C / 


“ Goodly the warrior whom ye left at Eakhman 
Thabit son of Jabir son of Sufyan, 
who slew his foe and poured wine for his fellow 


1 




Here tlie whole point of this short ciy of grief is in the 
word '/u'wia ; and so it is — with a double insistence — in 
David’s lament. 

How the Arabs lamented their dead let me show you 
for comparison quoting a piece of a martkiyali by 
Duraid son of as-Simmali on his brother ‘Abdallah (date 
about 600 A.D.) 

“But know ye, if ‘Abdallah he dead, and his place a void — 
no vealding unsure of hand, and no holder-back was he ! 
Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, 
unblemished and clean of limb, a climber to all things high : 
Xo wailer before ill-luck ; one mindful in all he did 

to think how his work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tale : 
Content to bear hunger’s pain though meat lay beneath his hand 

to labour in ragged shirt that those whom he served 

might rest. 

If Dearth laid her hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
he gave but the gladlier what little to him they spared. 

He dealt as a youth with Youth until, when his head grew hoar 
and age gathered o’er his brow, to Lightness he said— 


‘ Begon e ! ’ 

lea, somewhat it soothes my soul that never I said to him 
Thou liest ’, nor grudged him aught of mine that he 

sought of me.” 

What I wish to submit in regard to these ancient poems 
of Israel is that, in all probability, the contemporary 
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Arabs of the east and soutli were making verse of the 
same kind at the same time. It is quite certain tluxt 
the Arabs did not learn from the Hebrews their chants 
of battle and foray, or their wonderful and poignant 
songs of mourning for their dead. They were, and are, 
unlettered men, who knew neither reading nor writing, 

o o ' 

although they had unparalleled skill in the weaving of 
words, and the most delicate appreciation of the value 
of sounds and the necessities of metre. There is no reason 
to suppose that the civilization of the Israelites, in the 
first of the two periods I have mentioned, was superior 
to that of their cousins the sons of Midian, Ishmael, and 
Edom. Ap^rt from the mission of Israel as founder of 
a world-religion, and his unique capacity for tlie reception 



there 


was 


little 


and development of religious 

difference between him and his neighbours. Let anyone 

who doubts this read the inscription of King Mesha' on 

the Moabite Stone, and think how easily this could be 

^ %/ 

adapted to Israelitisli use if for Chemdsh we read 
Yahweh. 

Let xis now take a leap over three or four centuries. 
In this interval much has developed in the mind of Israel. 
The Prophets have laid the basis of a religion, not of rites, 
but of conscience. Yahweh has become, from a tribal 
deity, the God of the whole earth, who loves rigliteousness 
and will surely punish iniquitj?- wheresoever found, and 
who is near at hand to every soul, not dwelling in temples 
built by men. The Captivity has brought the nation into 
contact with other world powers, and strongly impressed 
it by the overthrow of Babylon, that secular colossal 
enemy, by the r-ising Empire of Persia. After the Return, 
which the people owe to the liberal policy of the Persian 
king, the Eernnant settle down to a religious and con- 
templative life, and the age produces the Wisdom Literature 
which goes under the irames of Job and Solomon. In 
Job (the approximate date of whicli is fixed by coincidences 
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of phrasing with tlie second Isaiah and many Psalms) the 
autlior, alone among the sacred writers (with the partial 
exception of the AYviter of the Book of Ruth), has gone 
outside the limits of Israel, and placed the scene of his 
colloquies in Arabia. As Professor Bnrkitt said the 
other day in his Schweich Lectures, there is no reason for 
supposing' that the author was other than a pious Jew, 
thouofh he does not mention the Law from the beo-innino- 


to the end of the book. He was probably a townsman, 
for his knoAvledge of the desert life is so imperfect that 
he makes Job at the same time an owner of camels and 


sheep, and therefore a nomad, and a possessor of yokes of 
oxen and a tiller of the soil : the t-^vo cop^itions are 

4 

incompatible one with the other. NeAmftheless, it is clear 
that he intended Job to be regarded as an Arab tribal 
chief, dwelling in the land of Uz (‘Us), which is most 
probably situated in the east or south-east of Palestine, 
that is, in the Syrian desert : the exact locality does not 
matter, for the interest of the book is not local. There is 
an appai’ent solecism in bringing in as raiders not only 
the Chaldeans (already become, since the Persian conquest, 
a legendary power) but also the Sabeans from the far south 
of Arabia. Job’s friends, like himself, are tribal chiefs, and 


the problem which they debate is the undeserved suffering 
of the righteous man. It may be that those scholars are 
right Avho would separate from the rest of the book the 
speeches of Elihu in chapters xxxii-vii, though I myself 
am not convnnced on the subject. But I regard, and 
I believe sober critics generally regard, the book as 
otherwise a unitv, the work of one mind. 

V ^ 

I do not propose to take you through the whole of the 
book, nor is there need to do so. The passages which 
interest us are contained in the utterances of the Almighty 
in chapters xxxviii-xli, in which are set forth the marvels 
of creation. After reciting, in language of unmatched 
magnificence, the wonders of Nature — the foundations of 
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the earth, the majesty of the sea, the daily appearance 
of the dawn, the depth of the great abyss where is Slieol, 
the changes of light and darkness, the sources of snow 
and hail, the hidden tracks of the wind and rain, the 
origin of dew, ice, and hoar-frost, the influences of the 
constellations which revolve in their seasons, the clouds 
and lightnings — the Speaker turns to animate Nature. At 
the end of chapter xxxviii He mentions the lioness with her 
cubs in her covert, and the raven and its nestlings, for 
both of which God provides meat. Then in chapter xxxix 
follow pictures of the wild mountain-goat (Hebrew ya‘al, 
Arabic xvetfil), the wild-ass, the wild-ox or oryx {rem, 
Arabic ri’vi), the, ostrich, the horse, the hawk, and the 
eagle. All these 'are creatures familiar to the Arabian 

o 

poets, and some of them, especially the wild-ass, the oryx, 
the ostrich, and the eagle, are described over and over 
again as tj^pes of matchless speed, while the horse is 
depicted in the fullest detail by every poet of the Desert. 
I gave, in the paper I read in November, 1911, a number 
of pictorial passages from Arabian poetry dealing with 
the four animals chosen as examples of fleetness, and 
pointed out how closely the wmrds of the poets correspond 
with those of the author of Job. If time permitted, I could 
give a long catalogue of passages corresponding to his 

9 

superb description of tlie horse. Then, in chapters xl and 
xli, the poet sets forth, in language of high imaginative 
grandeur, the strength and terrible appearance of the 
hippopotamus {hehemoth) and the crocodile {livydthdn ) ; 
but as these monsters are not found in Arabia they need 

% 

not detain us. 

Here, then, w^e have a work of splendid literary art, 
probably composed in the fifth or fourth century E.C., 
where the writer deliberately chooses for his scene, and 


the persons of his drama, the land and people of Arabia. 
This implies that in his time it was believed that wise 
men, capable of carrying on such a colloquy, could be 
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found there. In the word.s which he puts into the mouth 
of tlie Aiiniglifcj^ he dra\v.s for us pictures of desert 
animal life agreeing generally with those drawn by the 
Arabian poets of the fifth century after Christ. In some 
cases their knowledge was superior to his ; for instance, 


in regal'd to the ostrich, the accusation of foolishness is 
unjustitied. The eggs during the daytime are lightly 
covered with sand, and kept sufficiently warm by the 
sun ; at night, or when rain threatens, they are carefully 
incubated by the male ostrich. All this the Arabs knew 
well, and set out in their verse. 

It seems to me that the reasonable conclusion is that 
in the time of the author there were poets in Arabia 
who dealt with just the same subjects hs wei'e chosen by 
tlieir successors nearly a thousand years later, and that 
they handled them in, a,pproxiinately, the same way. 
Wliether any of the established metres of Arabian verse 
were then in use Ave cannot tell ; but the perfection which 
they have reached when they first become known to us 
implie.s, I submit, a gradual shaping which may have 
taken centuries to carry out. 

Thus, by a comparison, first, of the early poetry of 
natural emotion among the Hebrews with that of the 
Arabs ; and secondly, by a comparison of the products of 
literary art of the former people in an age of reflection 
and culture with those of Arabia during the century 
before ituhammad, we are led to tlie conclusion that 
Arab poetic art, in tlie time of tribal Israel as well as 
in the later literary period, probably covered much the 
.same field of subjects as it does at the beginning of the 
Islamic age ; and that the sole reason whv none of these 

O ^ %j 

compo.sitions of ancient times are noAV extant is that they 
were not committed to Avriting, but perished Avith the 
dying out of the human memories in which they were 
preserved. 
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EARLIEST INDIAN TRADITIONAL ‘HISTORY’ 

By F. E. PARGITER 


has been clone by scliolars to elncidate the 
liistoiy of the earliest times in India, based princi- 
pally on the Veda and the brahmanical literature, and the 


deductions of philology. 


Ivsatriya tradition,^ especial Iv 


in the genealogical accounts, contains a great quantity 
of quasi-historical matter, but l)as been generally discarded 
as meriting little^ or no trust. It is, however, worthy 
of attention and examination, since it tells us what the 


ancient Aryans knew or believed about the earliest 
‘ events ’ in India. 

In a former paper I endeavoured to co-ordinate all the 
genealogical accounts of the principal ancient dynasties, 
and drew up a table of genealogies showing them synopti- 
cally.^ That was a genealogical skeleton, tbougli inucli of 
the tradition was utilized there in order to elucidate alleo-ecl 

o 

synchronisms and the relative positions of the kings in 
the various dynasties. Ksatrij’a tradition contains much 
more information, and professes to give some account 
of the chief kings and the course of events ; and it is but 
prudent to co-ordinate all the information, so as to find 
out what ancient tradition has to tell us about the earliest 


times. Only after considei'ing it can we rightly accept 
or reject it. 

All the material information, that I have found scattered 


in the Epics and Puranas, is collected here and arranged 


^ That there was ksatriva tradition distinct from brahinanic tradition 

• ^ 

about the same ‘events ’ is shown by the stories about Yisvamitra and 
Vasistha, some of which have been discussed by me in JRAS, 1913, 
pp. 900-4. 

“ JRAS, 1910, p. 1 ; table, pp. 26-9. 
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with the aid of the table of genealogies mentioned above ; 
and along with it some particulars from the brahmanic 
literature also are taken into consideration. A full dis- 
cussion of all the available matter would constitute a book, 
and would besides introduce a large quantity of details. 
In this paper, therefore, the information is condensed ; yet 
the account is complete in all the important particulars, 
and no statement is made without citing the chief 
authorities that support it.^ The furtlier research that 
I have been able to make has accorded with the table of 

4 

genealogies mentioned, and this account follows the scheme 
of that table, clothing the genealogical skeleton with the 
flesh and blood of traditional ‘ facts/, so that the two 
should be taken together.- The various countries and 
towns mentioned will be found in the map supplied infra. 

There is no euhemerism in this account, properlj^ 
speaking. Ksatriya tradition generally is human and 
not mythological ; kings are commonly treated as real 
persons, and rishis as not specially superhuman. It is 
in brahmanical tradition that the mythological element 
swamps the human. In ksatriya genealogies and ballads 
the human element vastly preponderates, subject to 
Oriental love of hyperbole ; and it is on them that the 
bulk of this account is based. Tradition, however, when 
reaching back to origins becomes myth, and I have 
ventured to point out what suggestions myth offers us 

regarding origins. 

a O O 

Tradition naturally begins with myth, and the myth 
must be noticed because it may suggest something about 
the stocks that dominated India at the daAvn of tradition. 


The authorities 


V 


£L 


Lg 


Ramayana ; Mt = Matsya ; 

= Agni ; 


^ To cifce all would swell out this account needlessly, 
are cited thus — MBh — Mahabharata ; Rm = 

= Yayu; Bd = Brahmanda ; Br = Brahma; Ys=Visnu; Ag 
= Liiiga; Ku==Kurma; (jrr=Garuda; Sv = Siva; Mk = Markandeya ; 
Pd = Padma ; Bh = Bhagavata ; Hv = Hariyaihsa. 

- For brevity, references for the dynastic genealogies generally are 
not given here, because given in JRAS, 1910, pp. 16 ff. 
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The myth derives all the dynasties (not the i>opulaee) 
from Mann, son of Vivasvant (the Sun),- and is narrated 
ill various ways^ which, however, have this much common 
o-round. Manu had nine sons, and also either a daughter Ila 

' <T> 

(born from his sacrifice) or an eldest son Ila who was 
turned into a woman named Ila.^ Ila had a son Pururavas 
Aila by Budha, son of Soma (the Moon).® She became 
a man afterwards with the name Sudyumna, and Sudyumna 
had three sons, Utkala, Gaya, and Vinatasva (or Haritasva).^ 
Manu divided the earth into ten portions. Sudyumna 
obtained no share, but received the town Pratisthana, at 
the junction of the Ganges and Jumna. He gave it to 
Pururavas, and Pururavas began the Aila kingdom there. 

o o 

Pururavas’ lineage was the Aila race. Notwithstanding 
that statement, Sudyumna’s three sons had territories 
of their own ; thus Utkala had the Utkala country, 
Gaya had the town Gaya, and the eastern region belonged 
to Gaya or to the third son.^ These principalities will 
be denoted collective!}^ as the Saudyumnas.® 

Here three traditions would seem to have been blended 
in Ila-Sudyuinna by an attempt to unify them. Two 
different stocks are, one the Aila stock of Pururavas, 
and the other that of the chieftains of Gaya, Utkala, 
and all the eastern region. Their difference is, no doubt, 
true ethnologically ; there is no connexion between them 
except the dual nature of Ila-Sudyunma, and none between 

^ One form in Mt 11, 40- 18; another in Ya So, 8-28, Hv 10, 
€13-40 ; and the latter differently in Vs iv, I, o~13 ; first t\vo combined 
in Lg ij 65y 17-30. MBh says merely, Manu had nine sons and lia, and 
fffty other sons (i, 75, 3140-3). Em vii, 87-90, gives a variant version 
of the first form. 

- Ila in Mb, Pd, Em. lid in all the others. 

^ MBh says Ila was both mother and father (i, 75, 3143-4 ; of. i, 95, 
3760). Mb 1^, 12-13 says Ila bore Pururavas. Va 90, 45 ; 91, 1 : Hv £5, 
1357 ; £6, 1363, say Pururavas was Budha’s son, without mentioning Ila. 

Em knows nothing of Sudyumna and bis sons. 

^ Va 85, 19 ; Br 7, 18-19 ; Hv 10, 632 : somewhat different in Mt I£, 
17-18. Bh ix, 1, 41 is late and blunders. 

^ This name is in Va 99, 266. 

JRAS. 1914. 


18 
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them and Manu s nine sons except through tliis fabulous 
Ila or 11 a.^ 

IManu’s nine sons constituted another stock, and chief 
amonc*’ them were Iksvaku, Nabhanedista, ^aryati, and 

.Kariisa. 

% 

From Karusa were dei’ived the numerous warlike clans 
of the Karusas, who possessed the Karusa country.- 
Nabhanedista ^ was the progenitor of a long dynasty 
of kings, ^ who reigned in the country immediateljr north 
of Patna, becau.se one of its later kings, Visala, founded 
Visala or Vaisali as the capital.® No name is given to 
this realm, but the later kings were called the Vaisalaka 
kings,® and it may therefore be denoted as. the Vaisala 

J 

kingdom. Saiyati’s realm” lay in the extreme west, in 

the region bordering the Gulf of Cambay, because his 

successor Anarta gave the name Anarta to Gujarat, and 

the capital was Kusasthali (the ancient name of Dvaraka).® 

✓ 

His descendants, the Saiyatas, reigned there for a time. 
This kingdom may be called Anarta. 

Iksvaku obtained Madhyadesa ® and originated the Solar 
race, which had its capital at Ayodhjm,^® where the main 
line of his descendants, sometimes called Iksvakus^^ but 
generally Aiksvakus, reigned. There are two versions 
regarding the development of his descendants. One says — 

Iksvfiku had a hundred sons, chief of whom Avere Vikuksi 

* ’ • 

^ This will be considered at the end of this article. 

^ Va SQ, 2-3 ; Mb 12, 24 ; Hv 11, 658 ; Vs iv, 1, 4. 

^ Generally corrupted to Ndbhagodista or Nabhagorista, or shortened 
to Nabhaga, Arista, and Di.stT-* The correct name is in RV x, SI, 18. 

His line is called Dista’s line in JRAS, 1910, pp. 25, 27. 

^ Yfi m, 17 ; Ys iv, i, IS. Ya SQ, 22 ; Ys iv, i, 18-19. 

Ya 86, 23-8 ; Hv 10, G42-7 ; Mt 12-, 21-3 ; Vs iv, 1, 20-39. 
s See also MBh ii, 12, 613-14, 632 ; Hv 26, 1967. 

Br 7, 20 ; Hv 10, 634. Ya 82, 21 corrupt. 

Mt 12, 15; Ya 8S, 20; Hv 11, 662, The name Koaala for the 
country was later. 

MBh iii, 200, 13486; 201, 13621. 

Ya SS, 8-11, 20, 24; Br 7, 45-8, 51 ; Hv 11, 661-4, 667 ; Ys iv, 
3, 6. 
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^ were kings in 


(tlie eldest), Nimi and Dandaka; fiftj 

Uttarapatha (North India), and forty-eight were rulers 

/ 

in Daksinapatha (the Dekhan) ; Yikuksi, called Basada, 
and his heir Kakutstha succeeded, and reigned in Ayodhya. 
The other says — ’ Iksvaku had a hundred sons, of whom 
Vikuksi was the eldest : Vikuksi had fifteen sons, who 

I ^ A J 

were kings north of Meru, and 114 other sons were kings 

south of Meru, of whom the chief was Kakutstha, who 

succeeded him in Ayodhya. The former version seems 

less improbable (such as they are), but the two versions 

agree in this much, that practically most of the kings in 

North and South India were reckoned descendants of 

Iksvaku.^ 

« 

Iksvaku’s second' son Nimi (or Nemi) founded a separate 
d^masty'"' which reigned in Videha, and he is called 
Videha. His capital w'as Jayanta. His son was Mithi 
Janaka, after whom the royal family Avere known as the 
JanakasA Their capital w'as also Mithila. This dynast}-' 
was an offshoot of the Solar race and of the Aiksvakus, 
hut these names were appropriated to the main line at 
Ayodhya, and this dynasty was distinguished as the 
Yaidehas, Janakas and Maithilas. 

Tradition and myth thus alleged that the kings and 


chiefs throughout India, except the Ailas at Pratisthana 
and the Saudyumnas in the eastern region, belonged to 
one common stock ; and they say so doubly, first with 
regard to Manu’s sons, and secondly with regard to 
Iksvakus descendants. This stock had five prominent 
kingdoms, the Aiksvakus or Solar race at Ayodhya, the 
Janakas in Yideha, the Yaisala kingdom north of Patna, 
the Karusas in Karusa (Rewa) and the Saryatas in Anarta 

1 Mfc 12, 26-8 ; Pel v, 8, 130-3. 

2 Bh ix, 6', 4-5 is late and untrustworthy. 

■" See JRAS, 1910, p. 19. 

Far/iso JanaMnam in Va 89, 23 ; Bd iii, 64, 24. Janahavamkt in 
Vs iv, 5, 13. Janaiccmdm hide in Mk 13, 11. Por individual kings called 

Janaka see JRAS, 1910, p. 19, note ■*. 
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( (hijarat). Tradition and myth tlms virtually distinguished 
three dominant stocks, for there is no connexion beWeen 
them except through the fabulous Ihi,’ namely, (1) the 
Ailas or Lunar race at Pratisthana, (2) the Saudyumnas 
in Gaya and the eastern region, and (3) all the otlier 
kino's and cliiefs throughout India. This last stock has 

O o 

no coininon name in tradition. The word Manava is 
used too widely to be appropriate. Some name is required 
to distinguish this stock, and in the absence of any better 
tnriu I venture to call it by the new word Aldnva.” 

Further, according to tradition royal power 
developed in the Gangetic plain in the towns Pratisthana, 
Ayodhya, Jayanta, Mithila and Gaya, with, an ofF-lying 
branch at Kusasthali. 



These traditions deal only witli the dominant races. 
There are manv indications that those races ruled over 
various folk of rude culture or aboriginal stock, such 
as Nisadas, Dasas and Pulindas. Tribes of a higher grade 
or hostile character are often mentioned, such as Daityas, 
Danavas, Hagas and Eaksasas.^ These names do not 
always imply that such tribes were different from Manvas 
and Saudyumnas, or even Ailas, but generally mean men 
of alien and liostile race in ksatriya tradition. They are 
sometimes used merelj'^ as epithets of hatred or opprobrium, 
and are found applied even to kings descended from the 
Aila or Lunar race ^ ; thus Madhu, the great king of the 
Yadavas (from whom Krsna obtained the patronymic 
Madhava), is styled a “ Daitya ” and “ king of the 
Danavas 

The kingdoms mentioned continued as they have been 


^ See further at the end of this article. 

" After tlie analogy of Yddva from Yadu, and Mcldhva from Madhu. 
It is not found in Sanskrit and is therefore neutral; still, some term 
unooniieeted with Mann would be preferable. 

' Compare the Chinese name, “ foreign devils,” for Europeans. 

^ For the significanee of this, see end of this article. 

" Hv 94, 5143, 51o7, 5104. 
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described, witli the exception of the Aila dynasty. That 
quickly developed from Pratisthana. NorthAvard it was 
barred by the Ailcsvaku kingdom and southward by the 
warlike Karusas, hence its expansion began north-west- 
ward and eastAvard along the Ganges durino- the reio-ns 

^ ® 2? 23 

of Pururavas’ successors Ayus and Nahnsa. Ay us’ brother 
Amavasii or his immediate descendants established a king- 
dom, the capital of AAdiich aants afterAvards Kanyakubja ^ ; 
and from Sunahotra or Sulmtra, Nahusa’s brother- or 


nepheAV, sprang a line of kings Avho reigned in the Kasya 
country with their capital at Kasi or Varanasi (Benares).- 
Nahusa’s son Yayati extended his kingdom greatly-' and 


became a satnraj.'^ „He conquered not only all Madhyade.sa 
Avest of the Ay'-odhya and Kaiyyakubja kingdoms but also 
the country to the N.W., W., S.W. and S.E. He bad five 
sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Ann and Puru, and divided 
his territories among them. He installed Puru, the 
v'oungest, in the ance.stral sovereignty in the middle 
region,® that is, the southern half of the joint Ganges- 
Jumna plain, and gave the elder sons tlie outlying terri- 
tories ; thus, according to the majority of the authorities, 
Yadu got the south-west, Turvasu the south-east, Druhyu 
the west and Anu the north.*^ These directions are taken 
from the middle kingdom assigned to Piiru ; hence Yadu 


^ Ib was Gadhi's capital, MBh v, US, 4005. 

- Kasi, Va 9^, 18, 21 ; Bd iii, 67, 7, 23. Yaraiiasi, Va 23-GS. 

MBh i, 75, 3151-4; vii, 6S, 2292-7; xii, £9, 987-90: Va OS, 
Hv SO, 1002 : Mb £4, 55-6. 

•* MBh i, 75, 3156. 

MBh i, S5, 3531, and next note. 


00 : 


« Va 9S, 88-90; Bd iii, 68, 90-2; Lg i, 67, 11-13; Ka i, 9-11 ; 
with Hv SO, 1617-19; Vs iv, 10, 16-18. Yadu’s region daksmdpcirato 
is misread as ^parayo in Ku, °patkato in Vs and °ydm atlio in Lg ; while 
Hv reads purvottarasydrn wrongly, for the Ayodhya territory lay there. 
Br IS, 19-20 is imperfect ; and Bh ix, 19, 22-3 is late and blunders. 
Instead of these allocations MBh i, So, 3533-4 and Mb 34, 30-1 say, 
Krom Turvasu were descended the Yavanas, from Druhyu the Bhojas 
(or Vaibhojas?), and from Anu the mleccba races ; but this version is 
incompatible with all other statements and allusions and seems erroneous. 
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had tlie country between the Cavmanvati (Chambal) and 
Suktimati (Ken) Eivevs ; Druhyu, tlie country noi'tli of the 
Chambal and west of the upper Jumna; and i\.nu, the 
nortli portion of the joint Oanges-Jumna plain ; and these 
positions agree with the subsequent notices of tlie Yadavas, 
Druliyus and Anavas. Turvasu’s kingdom in the south- 
east must liave comprised the Kariisa country, where tlie 
Karusas must have been subdued, because nothing more 
is said about them till long afterwards ; but his line played 
no important part, and the references to it are very few. 

4 

Thus at this time the Aila stock had dominated a laro-e 

o 

% 

part of North India, overcoming the Manvas in all those 
directions ; but the Ayodhya, Videha, ,Yaisala and Anarta 
kingdoms, which were Manva, continued to flourish, and 

f 

soon afterwards Sravasti was built in the Ayodhya realm. 

Yadu’s descendants, the Yadavas, then increased greatly 
in power, and divided at once into two great branches.^ 
His two chief sons were Sahasrajit and Kro.stu, and 
Sahasrajit’s successor, Haihaya, originated the famous line 
of the Haihayas. Krostu’s descendants were not named 
after him, but to them was more particularly given the 
name Yadava. So far as the indications afforded by 

4 

subsequent developments go, it would seem that the 
Yadava branch occupied the north part of Yadu’s region 
and the Haihaya branch the south part. The Yadava 
branch first developed a great kingdom under its king 
Sasavindu. He was a cakra\’artin,^ which means that he 
extended his sway over neighbouring countries. The 
cliief kingdoms assailable were the Pauravas, Anavas and 
Druhyus, and he probably subjugated the first, because the 
Paurava dynasty disappears now from notice till Dusyanta 
re-established it.'* Probably also he forced the Druhyus 


1 


Mt IS, 30 ; Va SS, 27 ; Br 7, 33 ; Vs iv, 2, 13 ; MBh iii, 201, 13513 
- JRAS, 1910, p. 19. 

MBli Tii, 63 ; xii, 29, 998-1003 : Va 95, 19 ; Mt 44, 18 ; Vs iv, 12, 1 
JRAS, 1910, pp. 26, 43 ; and p. 282, infra. 
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further into the Panjab.^ Sasavindii had many sons wlio 
were known as the Basavindu or Basavindava princes “ ; 
lienee it would seem that his territories weie divided 
among them in many small principalities. 

The kingdom of Ayodhya then rose to the lii^hest 
eminence under Yuvanasva’s son, Mandhatr, who married 


9 

Basavindu’s daughter. 


3 


Mandhatr 


was a verv famous 

4/ 


a sain raj. ^ 


king,* and became both a calcravartin“ and 
He extended his sway so widely that an old verse said, 
“ As far as the sun rises and as far as he comes to rest, all 

He 


that is called Yauvanasva Mandhatr’s territory, 
had a long contest with the Druhyu king Angara in 
the Panjab, and at last conquered him,® so that his 
sway extended to the Panjab; and therefore Kanyakubja 
and the Paurava country must have acknoivledged his 
sovereignty. The Anavas also from their position 
probably felt his power.® There is no indication that he 

f 

assailed the Yadavas, for the Sasavindavas were his 
brothers-in-law.. Some passages suggest that he (or his 
sons) carried his power into the Narbada valley, but the 
statements are uncei’tain and inconsistent. 

After his death his empire diminished, and the Kanya- 
kubja kingdom rose to local prominence 
Jahnu, who had married a princess of Ayodhya,^® and 
after whom the Ganges was called Jahnavi.** Then, and 
seemingly in consequence of the disturbances caused by 
Mandhatr's conquests, three great movements occurred 
among the Haihayas, Anavas and Druhyus. 


under kincr 

o 


^ See nexb paragraph. 

2 MBh vii, 65, 2322-4 ; yin, 39, 999 : Va 95, 20-2 ; Alt U, 19-21. 

» JRAS, 1910, p. 31. 

•* MBh vii, 62 ; xii, 39, 974-86 : Hv 12, 711 ; Br. 7, 92. 

= Va 88, 66-7 ; Bd iii, 6S, 68. s AlBh ii, U, 649-00. 

7 MBh vii, 62, 2282-3 ; xii, 29, 983 : Va 88, 68. 
s Va 99, 7-8 ; Hv S2, 1S37-S ; MBh iii, 126, 10465. 

'•* He sacrificed in the country called afterwards Kuruksefcra (which 
was perhaps Anava), AIBh iii, 126, 10467. 

^0 JRAS, 1910, p. 32. 11 Va 91, 58 ; Br 10, 19 ; Hv 27, 1421. 
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The Haihayas, under their king Bhadrasrenya,^ carried 

their arms north-eastward over the prostrate Paurava 

realm, conquered the kingdom of Kasi and reigned in 

Benares.^ The Kasi king, Divodasa I, recovered his 

kingdom and capital from Bhadrasrenya’s sons, and yet 

abandoned Benares afterwards, and retiring eastward 

built a new capital on the Eiver Gomati. It is said 

the Raksasa Ksemaka then took possession of Benares ; 

and Bhadrasrenya’s son Durdama reconquered the Ka^i 

territory. That occupation by the Raksasas suggests 

that the country had been so weakened by the Haihaya 

raids that southern tribes invaded it ; and in connexion 

$ 

therewith it may be noted that a .conflict took place 
between Anaranya, a king of Ayodhya, who reigned 
about that time, and Ravana,^ who would be a king from 
South India. The Haihayas held the Kasi territory, and 
seem to have been mainly engaged in raiding North India. 

The movements among the Anavas and Druhyus seem 
to have been connected. The Anavas rose to power at 
this time under two able kings, Mahasala and Mahanianas, 
and the latter appears to have encroached on a large part 
of the north Panjab, because he is styled a cakravartin 
and lord of the seven dvlpas or doabs.® He had two 
sons, Usinara and Titiksu, under whom the Anavas 
divided into two distinct branches.® One branch headed 
by Usinara " established separate kingdoms on the border 
of and within the Panjab. Of his sons, four founded the 


^ Called Bhadrasena in Bd, Ag, Pd ; Budrasrenya in Mt. 

^ This is implied by the name Vatsa (given by anticipation) in MBh 
^iii, 30, 1951. 

“ The story is told in Va 93, 23-68 ; Bd iii, 67, 25-72 ; Hv 39; 1540-91 ; 
Br 11, 39-54, with Va 94, 6-7, Hv 33, 1847-8 ; Mt 43, 10-11. 

^ Va 8S, 75 ; Bd iii, 63, 74 ; Lg i, 6o, 44. See JRdvaria in connexion 
with Pi-aina, p. 285, infra, 

® Probably the north portions of the seven doabs from the Sarayu 
north-westwards. Va 15-17; By 31, 1671-3; Mt 48, 13-14. 

« Va 99, 19-24; Hv S3, 1675-81 ; Mt 4S, 17-21 ; Bd iii, 7^, 18-24 ; 
Br 13, 21-7 ; Vs iv, IS, 1. 

" He was famous, MBh xiii, 76, 3689. 
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principalities of the Yaudheyas, of Navarastra, of the 
Amhasthas, and of tlie town Krmila, all on the east 
border of the Panjab. His chief son, Sivi Ausinara, 
originated the Sivis in Sivapnra, and Sivi’s four sons 


established the kingdoms of the Madrakas (or Madras), 
Kekayas (or Kaikeyas), Sauviras and Vrsadarbhas/ 
occupying all the Panjab except the north-west portion. 
Sivi was a famous king, who greatly extended his sway,- 
so that he must have conquered much of the Panjab, 
which was divided afterwards into those kino-doms. The 

o 

Panjab was the country of the Druhyus, whose power 
Mandhatr had broken, as already mentioned ; so it appears 
Sivi must have driven them back into the remaining 
portion of the Pahjab, namely the north-western corner : 
and this agrees with the mention that Angara’s son, the 
next Druhyu king, was Gandhara, w’^ho gave his name to 
that country.^ There the Druhyus maintained their 
position permanently, and it is said that five generations 
afterwards they multiplied and founded many princi- 
palities in the mleccha countries in the northern region 

* 

beyond India.^ 

The other branch of the Anavas under Titiksu moved 
eastward, and, passing beyond Videha and the Vai^ala 
kingdom, descended into east Behar, among the ruder 
Saudyumna stock, and founded a kingdom, which Avas 
called the kingdom in the East,^ and Avhich afterwards 
divided into Ahga and four other kingdoms, as will be 
explained. 

About this time lived Kusa, king of Kanyakubja, and 
his younger son Amurtarayas® is said to have carv^ed out 


^ Position uncertain. 

=2 MBh vii, 38 ; xii, 39 , 932-7 ; iii, 393 , 16674. 

3 Va 99 , 9-10 ; Hv 33 , 1839-40 ; Mb 48 , 6-7. 

* Va 99 , 10-12 ; Mb 48 , 8-0 ; Vs iv, 17 , 2. This is noteworthy with 
regard to the inscription of later date found at Boghaz-keui, mentioning 

Indian gods. 

® Bd iii, 74 , 24 ; Br 13 , 27 ; Mt 48 , 22 ; Va 99 , 25. 
s Va 91 , 62 ; Vs iv, 7, 3 ; Hv 37 , 1425. 
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foi* himsell! a kingdom from the branch of the Staudyumna 
stock in tlie country known afterwards as Magadhad 
His son Gaya Amurtarayasa reigned in tlie Gaya district, 
and was a Icing of noted Nothing more, however, is 
known of this dynastyd 

It was also about this time, apparently, that the Saryata 
kingdom in Anarta perishedd Kusasthali was captured 
by Punyajana Raksasas,® and the Saryatas fled inland to 
other countries, wdiere they developed into hands of noble 
ksatiiyas called Saryatas ; and it is probably they who 
are mentioned not long afterwards as forming one of tlie 
five bands of the Haihaya-Talajanghas. 

The Phargavas w'ere the priests of hhe Haihaya kings, 
and grew wealthy, hut cnmitj?- arose between them, and 
the Bhargavas fled northward.® Arjuna Kartaviiya, the 
Haihaya monarch,'^ turned to Datta the Atreya. He was 
a famous cakravartin and samraj, and raised the Haihaya 
power to pre-eminence by his character and conquests 
during his long reign. He captured the town Mahismati, 
on the rocky island Mandliata in the River Narbada,® 
from the Karkotaka Nagas, and made it his fortress- 
capital. He extended his sway to the sea on the west 
and into Madhyadesa northwards. He defeated Eavana, 
tlie king- of Laiika, who had come northwards on conquest.® 


^ Rm i, 1-S, with next note, 

- MBh iii, 95, S518-20, 8527-39 with S4, 8060-4. 

The Fvm suggests the country was afterwards occupied by Yaksas 

and Ruksasas (i, ,^5, 12-14 read with i, 82, 7-10), but confuses the 
genealogies. 

" Yu 8S, 1-4 ; .Br 7, 37-41 ; Vs iv, 2, 1-2. 

Probably from the sea. May Piinya-jana be connected with the 
country Punt ? 

« MEh i, m, 6802-77.9, G827 ; xiii, 56, 2905-10. 

" 9-43 : Mt 17-39; Br 7^, 160-194; Vs iv, 11, 3-6; MBh 

ii, 14 , 649-50 ; xii, 49 , 1751-9 ; xiii, 152, 7188-95. 

® The identification of Mahismati with Mandliata is established in 

JRAS, 1910, pp. 444-7, S67-9 ; and corroborated by Hv S3, 1870 ; and 
Br IS, 17S. 

See Eavana in connexion with Rama, p. 285, infra. 
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Tl^e Bhargavas appear to liaA^e taken to arms at that 

time. Rcika Aurva, who was the chief Bhaigava rishi 
then, allied himself by marriage with Gathin or Gadhi, 
king of Ivanyaknbja,^ and his son Jainadagni married 
a princess of Ayodh3A.® Gadhi vv^as succeeded by his son 
Visvaratha, who, however, relinquished his kingdom and 
became a brahman with the name Visvamitra,® being 
succeeded by his sou Astaka.* 


The enmity between 


the Haihayas and Bhargavas 


brought on a conflict betAveen Arjuna’s sons and Jamad- 
agni’s son Rama. They murdered Jamadagni, and Rama, 
Avho Avas a great Avarrior,-’’ is said to have killed Arjuna, 
and most of them and many Haihayas.® Fable adds that 
Rama in his vengeance killed off all ksatriyas from the earth 
tAventy-one times,^ but this Avill be noticed further on. 

Arjuna’s chief successor was his son Jajmdhvaja, Avho 
Avas king in Avanti, and his son and succe.ssor was 

o ^ 


Talajaiigha. Talajaiigha had many sons, chief of AAdroin 
Avas Vitihotra; and his descendants, the Tfilajanghas, 
developed so greatl}^ that the name Talajaiigha became 
almost equivalent to Haihajm. The HailiaAms comprised 
flve great bands, the Vitihotras, Saiyatas, Bhojas, Avanti s, 
and Tundikeras, all of Avhom AA^ere reckoned Talajaiighas.® 
The Haihaya dominion stretched from the sea to the 
lower part of the Ganges-Jumna doab, and thence to Kasi.® 
They continued their raids into North India (ju.st as the 
Marathas did in modern times), for theye is no sugge.stion 


^ MBh iii, 115, 11044-54 ; Va 91, 66 ; Hv 27, 14.30-1. 

“ MBh iii, 115, limi-llG ; Ta 91, S5, 89-92 ; Ha^27, 1453-4. 

See JRAS, 1913, p. 886. 

•* See JR.AS, 1913, p. S8S ; MBh iii, 197, 13.301-2. 

■■ MBh vii, 70, 2427, 2446 ; Va 91, 90-1 ; Hv 27, 1454-5. 

» MBh xii, 49, 1760-9 ; iii, 115-17 ; vii, 70 : Va 94, 46-7 ; Mb 4 
42-3 ; Hv 33, 1887-8. 




MBh vii, 70, 2444 ; xii, 49, 1775-S. 
s Va 94, 48-53 ; Mb 43, 45-9 ; Hv 34, 1891-8 ; Lg i, GS, 10-13, 

16-19 ; Br. 13, 199-207. 

9 MBh xiii, 30, 1946, 1950-1. 
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that they founded new dynasties in the countries they 
conquered : and it is proliable that they overtlireAV the 
Kanyakubja kingdom, for it disappeared about this timed 
'riie realm of Ayodhya then lay open to assault. The 
disorganization caused h}^ the long-continued Haihaya 
raids left North India a tempting prey to the hardy 
races of the north-west, and Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Pahlavas and Paradas poured in and joined with the 
Haihaya-Talajaiighas in an attack on Ayodhya. The 
king Bahu - was driven from his throne and died in 

o 

the forest, hut his queen was succoured by the Bhargava 

Pier son S agar a was 
born there, and was trained in arms by Aurva. During 



i, Aurva, in his hermitage. 


this interval of some twenty years or 'more the further 
progress of the marauders was stayed, for the Videha 
and Vaisala kingdoms were not overthrown apparently, 
and the foreigners seem to have settled doAvn in the 
countries they had overrun. 


"The destruction wrought by the Haihayas and foreign 
hordes® raa}^ be imagined by comparing the deplorable 
condition to which India wms reduced by the Maratha 
power and the Persian and Afghan invasions in the 
eighteenth century. The two periods are remarkably 
alike. These events are nowhere described connectedly- 
hut are summed up in the brahmanical fable that Kama 
Jamadagnya destroyed all ksatriyas off the earth twenty- 
one times. He began hostilities wdth the Haihayas, but 
it Avas the Haihayas who, bent on conquest, attacked all 
kingdoms, overthreAv d5masties and destroyed the ksatriyas 
hv their loner-continued raids.^ 


’ A.stoka’s son Lauhi is the last king mentioned, JRAS, 1913, p. 888. 

- Va 88 , 122-43 ; Br 8 , 29-51 ; Hv 13 , 760-84 ; Km ii, 110 , lo -25 
{brieflj', calling Bahu A^aVa). 

•’ It is noticed in MBh sii, 49 , 1783-6. 

•* As Prnma began, the subsequent slaughter was attributed to him. 
Rama certainly did not exterminate the Haihayas, for they 'were rising 
into great power as the “ Tillajanghas ” during his life. 
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on a fight for liis own kingdom of Ayodhya. 


- 3 


The first kingdom to reassei-t itself appears to liave 
been Kah. Its kings had carried on a long struggle with 
the Haihayas, and at length Pratardana, son of Divodasa II, 
defeated the Vitahavyas or Vitihotras and recovered his 
territory^ though Yaranasi itself w-as not regained till 
later by his grandson Alarka." 

By this time Sagara had attained manhood and entered 

He 

\'anquished the Ilaihayas and Talajaiighas and the 
foreigners, and re-established the Aiksvaku dynasti^ there. 
He also subdued the enemies throughout North India and 
became a cakravartin '* ; in fact, he annihilated the Haihaya 
dominion and nothing more is said of Haihayas till long 
afterwards. They appear to have continued in their own 
territory in the Narbada valley, but only as a small kingdom 
merged in the great branch of the Yadavas. Sagara also 
resolved to exterminate the foreigners who had settled 

o 

down in his kingdom, if not throughout North India ® ; 
but the then Vasistha, the royal priest of, Ayodhya, ivho 
bad maintained his position apparently under the Haihaya 
rule, intei'posed in their favour and prevented him. Sagara 
then spared their lives, hut abrogated their religious usages 
and imposed degrading distinctions on them — which 
naturally disappeared in the course of time.® 

During the height of the Haihaya dominion a young 
prince of the Yadava branch, named Jyarnagha, was 
expelled by his elder brothers and sought his fortune 
southwards in and beyond the upper Narbada valley, and 
founded a principality among the Rksa Hills (the 

1 MBh xiii, SO, 1958-76 ; JRAS, 1910, p. 38 : Va 02, 64-5. 

- Va 02, 68 ; Hv 29, 1591 ; 32, 1748-9. 

'* Va, 8S, 124-5, 135-43; Hv 13, 774-84; Vs iv, 3, 18-21 ; MBh iii, 
lOet 8831-2. 

MBh xii, 29, 1023-9 ; Hv 13, 785 ; Va SS, 144. 

® See n. ^ for references. 

* The rest of the story of Sagara is marvellous, the birth of his 60,000 
sons, his horse-sacrifice and their destruction. \a 88, 144-52 ; llv 13, 

790-807 ; MBh iii, 106, 8831-107, 9913. 
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Satpura range), apparently in Vidarbha, for his son was 
called Vidarbha and the main line of his successors reigned 

thered 

When Sagara established his empire over North India, 
the only noticeable kingdoms that had survived were 

1/ c? 

Kasi, Videha, the Yaisala realm, the Anava kingdom 
in the east, Turvasu’s line in the hilly country of Rewa 
and the new state of Vidarbha in the Dekhan. All the 
other kingdoms had perished or been subjugated. But 
on his death his empire declined, and the submerged 
dynasties recovered themselves, especially those at a 
distance ; thus the Kaikeyas, Madras, etc., in the Panjab 
appear to liave revived ; the Yada^vas of Vidarbha 
extended their power northward and founded the kingdom 
oi' Cedi- in the country lying along the south of the 
Jumna; and the Kasi kingdom formed the new princi- 
pality of Vatsa in the south of the Ganges-Jumna doab.® 

The Paurava claimant then was Dusyanta, who had 
been adopted as heir by Marutta, son of Karandharaa, 
of Turva,su’s line.^ He recovered his ancestral kingdom 
and re-e.stablished the. Paurava dynasty which had been 
out of power since Mandhatr’s time. His son was Bharata, 
who was a cakravartin ^ and samraj,® a famous monarch ; 
and his successors were known, not only as Pauravas, but 
more particularly as Bharatas ’’ and Bharatas.® 

The Ayodhya kingdom rose to eminence again, first 

^ Vii os, 27-38 ; Hv S7, 1979-89 ; Mt U, 28-38 ; Vs 12, 2-14. 

- V.a 95, 38 ; Mt 44, 38 ; Lg i, 6S, 40 ; Vs iv, 12, 15. 

■' Hv 29, 1.597 ; 32, 1753 : Va 02, 05, 73 ; Br 11, 60 ; 13, 78. 

Va 99, 133 vitk 1-4; Mb 49, 10 with 48, 1-3; Hv 32, 1721 with' 
1830-4 ; Vs iv, 19, 2 with 16, 1-2 : JRAS, 1910, p, 43. 

■’ MBh i, 74, 3119-21 ; Hv 32, 1723 ; Va 99, 133-4 ; Mb 49, 11. 

MBh ii, 14, 649-50. 

' MBh iv, 64, 2035 and in brahmaiiieal literature ; but its use is rare 

in ksatriya tradition except in compounds as Bharatarsahha, Bharata- 
mitama. 

^ The general term ; MBh i, 2, 371 ; 74, 3223 ; 94, 3709 : Mb 24, 71 ; 
49, 11 ; Va 99, 134, 
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under Bhagiratha,^ and again under his third successor 
Arnbarisa Nabhagi” ; but no changes occurred except that 
tire ]aro;e and indefinite Anava kincrdorn over the 

o o 

Saudyunnias in the east became divided up into five 
kingdoms, Ahga, Vahga, Pundra, Subina and Kalingad 
The capital of Ahga was Malini, and its name was 
changed afterwards to Campa or Carnpavati (Bhagalpur) 
after king Campad 

The Paurava kingdom bad shifted its position north- 
westward, for its ancient site at Allahabad became the 
Yatsa realm (p. 282) ; and Bharata’s fifth successor Hastin 

f 

founded the city Hastinapura “ as his capital. It remained 
the Paurava capital for centuries onwards. It was about 
this time apparently, that king Visala founded the town 
Visala or A^aisali® as the capital of the kingdom, which 
has been called tlie Vaisala kingdom in anticipation. 

The Paurava dynasty grew great and formed fresh 
kingdoms under its king Ajainidha. His brother 
Dvimidha founded a new realm and dynasty, wdiich may 
be called that of the Dvimidlias,’' and la^;^ probably east 
of Hastinapura.® A cousin named Rantideva Sahkrti, 
a famous king, had a short-lived kingdom on the River 

^ MBli vii, 60 ; xii, 39, 956-63. Styled samrrlj^ MBh ii, I 4 , 649-50. 
After him the Ganges was named Bhagirathi, Va SS, 167-9 ; etc. 

2 MBh vii, 64 ; xii, 993-7 : Va SS, 171-2. But there was 
another and much eariiex' Arnbarisa Nabhagi, Hv iJ, 813 ; Mt ii, 41 ; 
i^, 20. 

^ Va 99, 26-34, 85-6, 98 ; Mt 23-9, 77-S ; Hv 31, 1682-93. 

^ MBh xii, 0, 134 ; Va 99, 105-6 ; Mt 48 , 97 ; Hv 81, 1699. 

^ MBh i, 9S, 3787 ; Va 99, 165 ; Hv 30, 1053-4. MBh i, 94, 3736 
«ays it had been Bharuta'S residence ; if so, Hastin gave it his name. 
The other names, Gajaisdhvaya, VdraudJivai/a, etc., were probably mere 
puns, for its region was not elephant-country, having been occupied by 
the AnavEis long before. 

^ See p. 270, n. 

Va 99, 166, 184-93 ; Gr i, 14 O, 8, 14-16 ; Bh ix, 31, 21, 27-S. Mt 49 , 
70-9 and Hv 30, 1075-85 vary. Vs iv, 19, 10, 13-15 errs. 

® It must have adjoined the main Paurava territory, was not Pahcala, 
and presumably bordered on Kosala (Mt 4^^ 75 ; Hv 30, 1081) : also 
H. Pahcala lay between it and S. Pahcala (Hv 30, 10S3-1112), 
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Chambal4 Ajamidha’s realm was divided on his death 
among his tliree sons, the main kingdom with the capital 
Hastinapura, and two others in the Krivi country, wdiich 
was named Pahcala aftemvards, a northern kingdom 

c5 

o£ which the capital was then or soon afterwards 
Ahiccliatril,- and a southern of which the capital w'as 


afterwards Kampihmd 


All these three lines were 


Pauravas, Bharatas and Ajamidhas, but the latter two 
branches were distinguished afterwards as the kingdoms 
of North and South Pahciila respectively, and those 
patronymics were appropriated to the main line at 
Hastinapura.^ 

The northern of these two kingdoms first rose to 
eminence, and in consequence of a jocular, boast uttered 
by one of its early kings Bhrmyasva, the name, the 
“ five capables ” or Pancdlas, was given to his five sons.® 
But the name Pancala grew into general and approved 
ase as the name of this dynasty and realm, and super- 
seding the old name of the country, Krivi, was extended 
to the whole Pancala country.® Bhrmyasva was succeeded 
by his sou Mudgala, and 

brahman and originated the family of the Maudgalyas 
but the line continued under his descendants Yadhryasva, 


Mudgala’s son became 


a 


i « 


Smj 


These kings play an important 


part in the Eigveda,® and their relationship to the 
Maudgalyas and the brahmanical order suggests how 
that followed naturally. 


’ MBh iii, S93, 16674 ; vii, 67 ; xii, S9, 1013-22 : Mt 49, 35-7 ; 
Meghad. i, 46, where Comm, .says his capital was Dasapura. 

- Va 99, 194-211 ; Mt 50, 1-16 ; Hv 3S, 1777-95 : M.Bh i, 138, 550Q; 
5515-16 ; mSO, 1111-12. 

“ Va 99, 170-82 ; Mt 49, 47-59 ; Vs iv, 19, 11-13. MBh i, 138, 5509, 
r)512-13 ; Hv S3, 1252. 

e.g. Samvarana (see infra) is called Ajamidha, MBh i, 94, 3737. 
ProViably humorously ; cf. our title “ Prime Minister”. If so, it is 

obvious why the name does not occur in the Vedic hymns about these 
kings. 

JEAS, 1910, pp. 48, 1328. 

- JRAS, 1910, p. 1330. s 21, n. 3. 
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The kingdom of Ayodliya 


again rose to eminence 


under Dilipa II, snrnanied Khatvaiiga, who was reckoned 
a cakravartin,^ and under liis successors Raghu, A.ja, 
Dasaratha and Rama. The stoiy of Rfuna bring, s South 
India into ^dew definitely for tlie first time. A.s related 
in the Epics it app{3ars largely as fable, yet the fable 
must have grown out of some basis, and the following 
features are worthy of notice in it. 

Thei-e was a flourishing kingdom of people who are 
called Raksasas in Ceylon, with Laiika as their capital " 
and Ravana ^ as their king : and there was a settlement 
of Raksasas in the lower Godavari valley called Jana- 
sthana,^ which is treated as part of B,avana’s realm ; hence 
there mu.st have been intercourse between tlie two, and 
that must obviou.sly have been by sea. During all these 
centuries no change had taken place in the Dekhau 


politically except the founding of Vidarbha, but the 
religion of North India had penetrated into the Dekhan, 
because there is frequent mention of munis there whom 
the Raksasas had maltreated,® and Agastya, whom 
tradition places earlier than E,ama, is called tlie conqueror 
of the .south. The south was Agastya’s region and his 
abode is said sometimes to have been on the Malaya Hills.® 

1 Va S8, 182 ; MBh vii, 61 ; xii, 964-73. 

^ See p. 272. The Rin describes Lafika in the inosfcglowdng term.? (v, 4 ff- )- 

^ Two other Ravanas have been mentioned (pp. 276, 278). Havana, 
though Sanskrit in appearance, can hardly be a Sanskrit word, for it is 
not credible that any Raksasa king would have taken a Sanskrit name, 
when these Raksasas were bitterly hostile and are described as civilized. 
Jidvana is probably the Tamil word ireivan, “ (lod, king, sovereign, 
.lord,” Sanskritized — a fuller form of irei, which lias the .same meanings. 
Malayalam has fmn, “sire” (used in addressing princes), where the r 
shows it differs from Tamil irdyan ( =Skb. rdjd). Kauarese has erS (and 
also appai-ently irivata), “master.” Telugu seems to have lost the 
word. Tamil ei and Skt. d constantly correspond, and i is mainly a 
helping vowel to r ; hence ireivnn may well have been Sanskritized as 
Rdva7ia. If so, Ravana would be the royal title. 

^ Rm ii, IIG, 11 ; ii’i, 18, 25 ; MBh vii, 59, 2226. 

= Rm n,~116, 11-19 ; 119, 18-20 : MBh vii, 59, 2227. 

5 Rm iii, 11, 78-83. MBh iii, 104, 8792-4. JRAS, 1910, p. 41. 


JEAS. 1914. 


19 
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Kama aveno-ecl the munis’ wrono-s on the Raksasas.^ 

O • 

Riivana carried Sita off to Lanka, Rama with the aid 
of a people in South India called monkeys, whose capital 
was Kiskindha® (somewhere between the River Krsna and 
the Nilgiris), crossed over to Ceylon by Adam’s Bridge, 
killed Ravana and recovered Sitil. Thus the only 
civilized communities in South India then were in Jana- 
sthana and at Kiskindha. The Pandya kingdom did not 
exi.st then, for it is not mentioned, though Rama passed 
through that very country to reach Adam’s Bridge. 

Rama succeeded to the throne of Ayodhya, and was 
reckoned a cakravartin.'^ Plis brother Satrnghna conquered 
the Yadavas and founded the city Mathura, where he 
and his two sons Subahu and 6uras&na reigned.'^ His 
brother Bharata was related to the Ivaikeyas in the 
Panjab, as his mother was a Kaikeya princess ^ : and 
his two sons, Taksa and Puskara, had principalities at 
Taksasila and Puskaravati respectively, both in the 
Gandhara country.^ The fourth brother Laksmana had 
two sons, Ahgada and Candraketu, and to them are 
assigned two countries near the Himalayas. Ahgada had 
the town Ahgadiyii in Karapathadesa, and Candraketu 
had the town Candracakra.® Rama had two sons Kusa 
and Lava. Kusa succeeded him, and is said to have also 
founded the town Kusasthali on the Yindhya Hills.*’ 
Lava obtained the northern portion of Kosala, with the 
famous city Sravasti.’® 

Rama was the last cakravartin of the Ayodhya line. 

^ MBh iii, 276, 15987 ; Rm iii, 25-30. 

2 Through the air ; by .sea would have been the natural way. 

^ Rm iv, 13, 1 : MBh iii, 279, 1(5107- 

^ MBh vii, 59 ; xii, 29, 944-55. 

® Va S8, 1S5-6 ; Hv 55, 3093-3101 ; 93, 5244-5 ; Rm vi, 68-70. 

« Rm i, 18, 13 ; 77, 15-17. 

’ Va SS, 189-90 ; Bd iii, 63, 190-1 ; Vs iv, 4, 47. 

s Va SS, 187-8 ; Bd iii, 63, 188-9 ; Vs iv, 4, 47. 

'■* It is difficult to place this. It may perhap.s have been north of 
Daksina Kosala. 

Va S8, 198-200 ; Bd iii, 63, 198-200 ; Mt 12, 51. 
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After his death the Yadava king Bhima recovered Matliura, 
put an end to Satrughna’s line, and reigned thered IN’othing 
more is said of the two sub-Hinialayan principalities of 
Laksrnana’s sons, the two small Gandhara states of 
Bharata’s sons disappeared among the Panjab kingdoms, 
and the Sravasti kingdom would seem to have been 
re-absorbed into Kosala. From this time onward the 
Ayodhjni and other eastern kingdoms played no important 
part in the political life of India, and the predominant 
actors were the Yadavas and Pauravas. 

The Yadava king Bhima appears to be Satvata of the 
genealogies.- Satvata had four sons,'^ and his territory 
appears to have been divided among them thus. Andhaka, 
called the great Bhoja, reigned at Matliura ; and his 
descendants, the Andhaka.s, comprised the Andhakas 
proper and also his son Kukura’s descendants, known 
as the Kukuras, who became the chief Yadava dynasty 
reigning at Mathura, which was the chief Yadava capital.'^ 
Another son, Devavrdha, and his son Babhru were famous 
kings, and their lineage, which was very great, reigned 
in Mrttikavati,® a town in the upper region of the Narbada 
southward of Vatsabhumi.® A third son Vrsni established 
a dynasty which seems to have been in Gujarat.'^ Deva- 
vrdha’s descendants were specially called the Bhojas,® 
but this name was applied comprehensively to many 
branches of the Yadavas.-’ There were other A'adava 
kingdoms, such as Avanti, Dasarna, Yidarbha and 
Mahismati, though this last seems rather to have been 
the remnant of the Haihayas. 


I Hv 9J, 5245-8. 


2 Ya 95, 45-7; Lg i, OS, 47-9 ; Hv 5';’, 1995-6. 


« Mb U, 47-8 ; YiL iHi, 1-2 ; Hv S8, 1999-2000. 

■* Hv 38, 2014-30 ; Lg i, 89, 32-42 ; Va 96, 115 (where read Andliahal 

for Satyal:ut)-142. 

° Va' 96, 0-17 ; Hv 38, 2004-14 ; Mb U, 51-60. 

” MBh iii, 353, 15245-6 with Jyamagha's story (p. ‘281). 

Va 96, 17ff. ; Hv 39, 2040 (where read Vrsmr for K^'oMor) ff. 

* Bd iii, 71, 18 ; Br 15, 45 ; Lg i, 69, 9 ; Vs iv, 13, 6. 

» MBh ii, 13, 570, 589 ; v, 157, 5351, 5366. See p. 279. 
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iSTortli Pancala continued to flourish under Srnjaya, 
Cyavana, Somadatta and Sudasad Sudasa raised it 
to its lieight, and it was he apparently who drove the 
Paui-ava king Samvarana out of Hastinapura ; but, when 
he was succeeded by Sahadeva and Somaka, the kingdom 
declined, and Samvarana recovered his kingdom with 
Vasistha’s aid. Saihvarana’s son Kuru raised the Paurava 

kingdom to eminence. He gave his name to Kuruksetra 
and pushed his rule beyond Prayaga, which means that 
he must have established a suzerainty over South as 
well as North Pancala, which was already defeated. His 
descendants were specially known as the Kurus and 

Kaui'avas, besides being Paurava.s, Bharatas and 
Ajamidhas. * 

A descendant of Kuru in the fifth degree, named Vasu, 
conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi and established 
himself there, whence he was styled Caidyoparicara. 
He extended his sway eastward as far as Magadha, and 
was reckoned a cakravartin.^ On his death his territories 
were divided among his sons, the Yasavas. The eldest 
Brhadratha obtained Magadha, built Girivraja as his 
capital and founded the famous Barhadratha dynasty. 
Another son had Cedi,* and others the intervening realms 
of Karusa ® and Kausambi ( Y atsa).® With the Barhadratha 
dynasty Magadha for the first time takes a real part 
in the ‘history’ of India. 

Some little time later the Kauravas became eminent 
under Pratipa and his successor Santanu,'^ and South 
Pancala under Brahmadatta, who was a contemporary 
of Pratipa.® Ugrayudha of the Dvimidhas conquered 


4 » 


^ JRAS, 1910, pp. 4S-51 ; and p. 21, n 
2 JRAS, 1910, pp. 11, 22, ol. MBh i, 6S, 2362 ; Hv 


<1 


Hv 117, G59S ; xMBh ii, 79S-SOO. 

* Hv 117, 6399-6601 ; V.s iv, I4, 11. 

® Vs iv, 14, 11. 0 See MBh i, 2365. 

’ MBli i, .9.7, 3797 ; v, I4S, 5053-5 ; Hv SS, 1819. 

® Hv 20, 1047-9 ; MBh xii, 2S4, 8603. 


8815 
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North Paiicala and was killed by Bhisma in battle ; and 
that line soon afterwards disappeared. Prsata regained 
his own kingdom of North Paficalad and also obtained 
South Pancala.^ 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, then rose to the highest 
power/ and extended his autliority as far west as Mathura, 
where the Yadava king Kamsa, who had married two 
of his daughters, acknowledged him as overlord. Karirsa 
was a tyrant and Krsna killed him. This brought down 
on Krsna and the Bhojas of Mathura Jarasandha’s wrath, 
and in fear they migrated in a body to Anarta (Gujarat), 
and established themselves in Dvaraka.* 

Drupada succeeded his father Prsata in Paiicala, but 
Drona with the help of the young Pandava and Kaui’ava 
princes conquered him, and keeping North Pahcala for 
himself, gave Drupada South Paficala.® The young 
Pandavas were then eager for fame, and Bhima and Arjuna 
with Krsna’s help killed Jarasandha, their common enemy.® 

This brings the traditional account down to the time 
of the great Bharata battle, and the kingdoms that existed 
then have been discussed before.’' 

We may now take stock of all the racial and political 
changes that had taken place. Of the Manva kingdoms 
there remained three, those of Ayodhya, Videha and VaiSali; 
and the gi'eater part of the Dekhan continued unchanged. 
The Saudyumna stock had been almost overwhelmed by 
the Anavas and Pauravas, and its power was confined 
to the Utkalas and other tribes in the hilly tracts between 
Gaya and Orissa. All North and East Bengal was held by 
Pragjyotisa, which is nowhere connected with any of these 
I’aces and would seem to have been founded by an invasion 
of Mono-olians from the north-east. All the rest of North 

o 


HvSO, 1071-3, 1082-1112. 


- See n. ® hifi'a 


Called samra.j, MBli ii, J3, 571-86 ; Hv 91, 4963-72. 
MBh ii, 13, 594-616 ; Hv 91, 4953-61 ; 117, 6579-86. 
MBh i, 138 ■, 166, 6344-54; Hv 1113-15. 

MBh ii, 19-23, 930. JRAS, 1908, p. 309. 
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India and the north-west part of the Dekhan had been 
dominated the Aila stock and Avas held thus : — 

Tlie Paiiravas ruled the whole of the Ganges and Jumna 

^ / 

valley from the Siwalik Hills to Magadha, except Surasena 
(which was Yadava) and Kasi ; nanielj)', the kingdoms of 
Hastinapura, Paiicala, Cedi, Vatsa, Karusa and Magadha. 
Kasi was an Aila realm of earlier foundation (p. 273). 

The Yadavasheld all the country between the Eajputana 
desert and a line drawn roughly from Bombay to the 
south-east of Berar and then north to the River Ken 
(6uktimati), including Surasena but excluding Cedi and 
Vatsa (which however had belonged to them before the 
Paurava Vasu conquered them). 

The Anavas held all the Panjab west of Kuruksetra, 
and all East Behar, Bengal proper and Orissa. The 
Druhyus held the Gandhara realm and the north-west 
frontier of the Panjab, and are said to have 'spread out 
into kingdoms beyond. The Turvasu line had failed, 
except that the Pandya, Cola and Kerala royal families 
in the extreme south claimed descent from it, or rather 
from Dusyanta, who had been adopted into it (p. 282).’- 

All the occurrences that have been set out are stated 
in tradition, and the chief authorities for every statement 
have been cited. Now, Avhatever doubt may attach to the 
arrangement of this account and the sequence in which 
the events have been narrated, yet two things are not 
open to such doubt, namely, the initial position and the 
ultimate position ; and tradition is definite about them, 
that is (1) that the Aila race began with Pururavas_ 
at Allahabad, and (2) that ultimately it dominated all the 
countries of North India (except the three kingdoms of 
Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali) and the north-west of the 
Dekhan, and that all the reigning families therein were Aila. 
The ultimate position is shown in the annexed map, where 
boundaries can of course be onlj’^ regarded as approximate. 

1 Mfc JfS, 4-0 ; Ta 99, 5-6 ; Hv 32, 18.35-6. 





'3oiLJiiaries are only a.fi^ro:ci7na±eLy 
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The broad result then stands out clear, that tlie Aila 
stock began with Pururavas in a small principality 
at Allahabad, and dominated the whole of North India 
down to Vidarbha,^ with the exception of the three 
Manva countries of Ayodbya, Yideha and Vaisali; and 
those countries had been profoundly influenced by Aila 
thought and culture. Now this result is precisely what 
is known as the Ai'yan occupation of India, so that what 
is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition calls 
the Aila or Lunar race; that is, Aila = Aryan. The 
Saudjunnna stock without doubt represents a distinct 
race, but I am not prepared to suggest what it should 
be called ethnologically.^ The Manva stock, which held 
all the rest of India with the three kingdoms of Ayodbya, 
Yideha and Vaisali, would naturally appear to declare 
itself Dravidian.® 

It will thus be seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
of any Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, nor 
of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence east- 
wards. It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Videha and Vaisali ; and tradition ev-en says 
there was an Aryan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afghanistan and beyond (p. 277). 

Yet tradition does not say the Ailas or Aryans 
originated in India, but distinctly suggests that they came 
from outside. The legends and myths about the pro- 
genitor Pururavas Aila all connect him with the middle 
Himalayan and trans-Himalayan region. He Avas closely 
associated wdth the GandharAms. His wife XJrvasi was 
a Gandharvi.'^ The regions he frequented were the Rivers 

^ The five races descended from Yayati overspread llio entire earth ; 
Va 93, 10.3 ; Bd iii, 6S, 105-6 ; Hv 30, 1619-20. 

” See further, p. 293, n. 

For this reason I dislike the term but o.an tliink of none 

better. 

^ Ya 91. 9 ; Bd iii, G8. 9 ; Hv 1374. 
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Mandakini and Alaka, the Caitraratha and Nandana 
forests, the mountains Gandhamadana and Meru, a,nd the 
country of the Northern Kurus.^ The Gandharvas are 

assigned to those regions. From them he obtained 

* 

sacrificial fire, he himself ultimately became a Gan- 
dharva, and his sons were known among them.^ Further, 
Pururavas is said in some accounts to have been born 
in the northern country Ilavrta, which was so named 
after his parent 1 1 a.® 

Now these tales are mj^thical, and tradition becomes 


mythical when it reaches back to its utmost limits ; yet 
such myths do not spring from nothing, but must have 
had some basis. They certainly suggest that Pururavas’ 
origin was in that north region. This inference is 
supported by the fact that that region, the middle region 
in and beyond the Himalayas, has always been the sacred 
and ancient land of the Indians. The north-west frontier 
liad no ancient associations or memories of any kind, and 
never had any sanctity. This is a remarkable fact of 
the first importance. All ancient Indian belief was 
bound up with tliat middle region, and it was thither that 
rishis and kings turned their steps when they sought the 
ancient inspiration — never to the north-west.^ 


Tradition and myth therefore concur in suggesting that 
Pururavas came originally from beyond the middle 
Himalayan region ; that is, that the Aila or Aryan race 
entered India from that direction. Myth names the 
country Ilavrta in the far north as the land from which 
the race came when it entered India. Pururavas’ name 
Aila occurs in the Rigveda (x, 9o, 7, IS) and is therefore 


^ Va 91, 5-8 ; Bi- 10, 5-8 ; Hv S6, 1367-70. 

^ Va 91, 40-8, 51 ; Hv -16, 1402-10 ; Br 10, 11 ; Ag 373, 14. 

- SoMti7, 43-06; 13, 12-15 ; Pd v, S, 82-105, 117-120. Bd iii, 00, 

2.1-8, adopts the story partially and ineptly ; and Va So, 25-S .similarly, 
with the first part lost. 

■* See Muir s Sa7iskrit Texts, ii, pp. 32,3-39, -where all the pas.sages agree 
with tln,s view, except the two quotations about Kashmir. 
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very ancient — more ancient tlian the stories about Ila and 
Ila.^ Some importance may therefore be attached to the 
mjdh \yhich connects it with the first part of the word 
Ilavrta; and the fables about Ila and Ila or Ida were 
probably devised in later times to explain the name 
Aila.- Such explanatory stories are common in Sanskrit 
literature, but the connexion between Aila and Ilavrta 
would not have suggested itself naturally, is surprising 
and may therefore be a truly ancient relic. 

A few words may be said about what tradition suggests 
regarding the Vedic age. To arrange the reputed authors 


of the hymns chronologically, as far as pos.sible, with the 
aid of tradition is a large and arduous task that has 
yet to be done; still, my examination of tradition has 
incidentally touched many of them, and I offer a few 
remarks provisionally. Various hymns are attributed 
to persons who lived in the earliest ages, but it is with 
Visvamitra’s time that we enter definitely on the Vedic 
period. Most of the reputed authors who are mentioned 
in tradition are later than his time, and the list reaches 
down to Devapi (the eldest brother of king Santanu) ^ 
who lived about half a century before VyAsa. Hence the 
period of the hymns did not close till just before 
Vyasa’s time, and it would follow that he not only 
arranged them as tradition says, but must have also 
compiled them into the Rigvedic canon. It could have 
been only a rishi of commanding ability, knowledge and 
eminence, who could have brought into one compilation 


1 See JRAS, 1913, p. 412. 

^ It may be mentioned that Sad 3 aimna, into whom Ila was turned, is 
said to have been a Icim^urma and finally departed to Ilavrta ; Mt 
16, 19; Pd V, S, 121, 124; Lg i, Go, 22. The kimpurusas were also 
placed in that same north region. M^^h thus connected the Saudjaimna 
stock also with that land. Further, it is said in Mt 12^ IS and Pd v, S, 
123, that the Kurus, that is, the Northern Kurus, belonged to or were 
subject to that stock. These allusions suggest that that stock, which 
held East India, came also originail^^ from the north. 

^ Nirukta ii, 10 ; Brhadd. vii, 156 ; MBh v, 148^ 5054-5. 
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all the liymns composed by the different and sometimes 
rival brahmanical families and also a large quantity of 
hymns of miscellaneous authorship ; and have established 
that compilation as a canon accepted unquestionably 
by all subsequent times. No rishi is mentioned who 
could have accomplished that except Krsna Dvaipayana 
Yyasa. 

If we may estimate the date of the great Bharata battle 
as 1000 B.C. approximately, Devapi would be placed about 
a century earlier. If further we form a chronological 
estimate from the genealogical table in JR AS, 1910, 
pp. 26-9 (and we have no other basis to work upon), 
Visvamitra may be placed, at a very moflerate computation, 
about seven centuries earlier than the battle. Hence 
without attempting precision the Vedic age may be 
estimated as 1700 to 1100 B.c. approximately, from 

tradition. 

It may be objected that the language of the hymns 
betrays no marked differences commensurate wdth so lono- 
a period, and to this point the follownng suggestion may 
be offered with all deference to Vedic scholars. It would, 
I imagine, be generally conceded that no sacred literature 
attains to verbal veneration until it has been definitely 
formed into a canon and finally closed ; before that it 
i.s no doubt sacred, but it has not acquired rigid sanctity. 
Hymns handed down orally during the centuries before 


the formation of the canon could hardl}?^ escape being 
gradually and imperceptibly modified in their diction 

e an,^ua^e gradually changed, so that, when thev 

^ % 

were at last compiled into tlie canon, their lane'nao’e 
would be rather that of the af>'e when the 


canon was 


formed than that of the ages when they were composed. 

If this suggestion he reasonable, it would explain why 

there is no very marked difference in the language of the 

hymns, though they manifestly purport to have been 
composed during a very long period 
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This jiresentatioii of what Indian tradition says about 
the earliest times differs greatly from what scholars have 
deduced from a study of the Veda and the Vedic 
literature ; yet may I in conclusion offer, as a plea for 
a fair consideration of it, this question : Can a complete 
account be constructed if we put aside the copious tradition 
left by the ksatriyas, who played the chief part in 
establishing the Aryan dominion by their conquests ? 

In order to show at a glance the development of the 
Aila (or Lunar) race a concise genealogical table is added 
on the next page. It exhibits the principal ruling families 
and dynasties of the Ailas, and does not deal with the 
populace in the cmyitries and capitals mentioned. 



AILA RAC 
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VIII 


GLEANINGS EEOM SHABARA. 



By Coloxel GEORGE A. JACOB, Indiajt Aumy. 

T is passing strange that this ancient and interesting 
author, whose exposition of the Miinamsa sfitras is 
the oldest now extant, should he so much neglected by 
modern students of Sanskrit. Yet one would suppose 
that a writer who offered an interpretation of Yedic ritual, 
and who preceded Sayana by nearly twelv’e centuries, 
would never fail toyeceive attention from students of the 
most ancient literature of India. But there are others to 
whom a good knowledge of Miinamsa is of importance. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, without that knowledge, 
it would be impossible rightly to comprehend the larger 
treatises on Vedanta — notably those of the very learned 
Appaya Diksita, in which very lengthy disquisitions on 
Miinamsa topics abound — or even Jayanta Bhatta’s 
Nydyamanjari. 

Quotations from Sahara are found in all such works 
though not to the same extent as those from the famous 
Mimamsaka Kumarila, who probably flourished in the 
seventh century of our era.^ Dr. Ganganath Jha, of 
Allahabad, has done great service by his translations 
of those very abstruse works the Slokavdrtika and 
Tantravdrtika, which, together with his very helpful 
work entitled “ The Prabhakara School of Purva 


Mini 


amsa ” 


which he prepared as a thesis for the 


degree of Doctor of Letters, have brought a valuable 
body of Miniamsa lore within reach of even those 
unacquainted with Sanskrit. 

I have recently prepared for my own use a somewhat 
full Index to the fii'st six Books of Sahara’s bhasya^ and 

* Sacred Boohs of Hie East, vol. xxv, p. 613. 
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now offer a few items from it as samples of the interesting 
matter to be found there. There are one or two references 
to Mahadeo Moi-esvara Kunte’s unfinished work entitled 
Haddarianacintaniha. It contains a translation of the 
sutras of the first five books of Jaimini’s treatise and of 
part of the sixth book. His renderings are not very 
lucid, but there is a good deal of useful information in the 
notes ; and, most important of all, to my mind, he gives 
references to a large number of the Vedic passages 


explained in the bhasya. The Vedic Index occasionally 
mentioned is, of course, that compiled by Professor A. A. 
Macdonell and Dr. A. B. Keith, and published in 1912. 
The Yedio Concordance is the gigantic work, by Professor 

r 

Bloomfield, which forms vol. x of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. 

All but the last of the nyayas quoted below are 

0 

included in the latest editions of my Pojpular Sanskrit 
Maxims, but the references now 
bhasya are new. 


given 


0 

to Sahara’s 


1 . II This uncommon technical term (from 

the root “ to separate ”) is found under sutras 3. 7. 32-5, 
where Kunte defines it as “ a particular statement which 
narrows the application of a general statement In the 
adhikarana comprised by those four sutras an inquiry is 
made as to whether the Vedic declaration 



“the sacrificial rites of a Soma 
sacrifice have [or require] seventeen priests,” is an example 




xrttwTf^f^ 


that is, an injunction limiting the number of priests, 
without in any way discriminating between them. The 

assigns it to the former, but that view is 
shown to be untenable. In the Bhdniati, under Vedanta- 
sutra 1. 1. 23, we find the expression 



which in the Kalpataru (a commentary on Bhamat'i) 
appears as and is defined as 
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Since the number of priests for a Soma sacritice is 

limited to sixtee^i, liow is it tliat the above passage 

provides for seventeen ? This point is dealt with in 

sutras 36—8, where, after disposing of the suggestion 

that the Sadasya is the seventeenth, it is decided that the 

Svaml, or patron for whom the sacrifice is offered, is the 
additional man. 


Professor Eggeling’s note on Safap. Brcih. x. 1. 4. 19, 
which forbids the employment of a seventeenth priest, 
is of interest : “ This prohibition is probably directed 
against the Kaushitakins, who recognize a seventeenth 
priest, the Sadasya, who seeins to have taken no other 
part in the sacrificial performance except sitting in the 
Sadas as the permanent custodian thereof.” 

2. II In the bhasya on siitras 6. 2. 16-18 

there is a discu.ssion as to whether in everyday life, as in 
the performance of religious rites, everything commenced 
must of necessity be carried to completion. The prima 
facie view is that it is as imperative in the former as it is 
known to be in the latter, since both alike have their 
codes of laws which prescribe penalties for those who fail. 
The following, for example, is laid down for artificers : 

trr^H ^ mfnrT which 

Kunte renders thus ; ” In the case of a spoke being- 
broken, a flag is to be hoisted, and a Brahman is to be fed 
with a milk-preparation.” Now, apart from the absui-dity 
of hoisting a flag as a remedy for a damaged (probably 
hent, rather than hroken) spoke, one would like to know 

I 

the authority for attaching such a meaning to 
since it is not to be found in the lexicons and is not 
explained in the commentaries. In the Marathi dictionary, 
howevei', we find which Molesworth defines as 

” a common term for the central and the two .side-slips 
which lie along a door ”. What these slips are I cannot 
.say, but they would seem to be intended to strengthen or 
bind together the component parts of a door; and it is 
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just such a sense as this that is required for if it 

is to be worthy of its name, and useful for straightening 
a bent spoke or splicing a split one. 

S. ^-rlHT % II This curious statement — 


“ the cows of the gods walk on their backs ” — is Apast. 

f ^ f 

Srautasutra, xi, 7. 6, and is quoted by Sahara (under 
sutra 1. 3. 30) in support of the argument of an objector 
that words are used in the Veda in a different sense from 
that attaclied to them in common life. In this case it 


is urged that go 


cannot possibly mean “ covv ” 


The 

Siddhantin of course rejects this view, and Kumarila 
attempts to remove tlie difficulty by suggesting {Tantra- 
vdrtika, p. 245) that possibly the cows are on the earth, 
and that when in its revolution it passes over the abode 
of the gods, the cows appear to be walking upside down ! 
One wonders why he did not reverse this and place the 
spectators on the earth and the cows in heaven, so as 
to justify the expression “the cows of the gods”. 




Readers of the 



will 


remember the simpler form of this wmrd in the sentence 
?ft W ^ fT , wdiich Dr. Kielhorn^ rendered 

“ If anybody (in interpreting a rule) should say anything 

that is not contained in the sTUixc, such a statement would 

/ 

not be accepted ”. The derivative employed by Sahara is 
found under sutra 6. 8. 36, whilst Vacaspati Misra twice 

in his comment on 7ogahhdsya,W, 15. Besides 
the above I know of no examples of the word, in either 
form, in philosophical writings. 

5. II These words arc clearly used 

bv Sahara under sutra 6.8. 35 in the sense of “indication” 
and “indicated” respectively; but it is not easy to deduce 


uses 







In the Dhatupatha, 




or “ shine 




but perliaps the more probable source of the two words is 


1 JRAS. 190S, p. 499. on Magha, ii, 112. 
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the Prakrit root danse, “ to show,” for which see Monier- 
Williams, s.v. 

The passage in which the words occur forms part of 
a lengthy discussion (under sutras 6. 8. 30-42) as to the 

meaning of the word in the sentence 

(TS. vi, 1. 11. 6), the decision 
being that "a goat” is intended. The sentence 

with which we are concerned is the following : 

fT^T -^TT^T^Tlt^W fcl ^ g II 

6. Wrt^T II Under sutra 2. 2. 9 Sahara quotes and 
discusses the mantra (TS. 2. 6. 6. 4) 

'5'ur^T^, 

“ the fault of repetition [or, of too close a connexion] is 
brought upon a sacrifice when two cakes are offered in 
succession ; he therefore offers the low-voiced oblation in 
between them, in order to avoid that fault ”. It is 
strange that here, as well as in his bhasya on a similar 
passage in Aitareya Brdhnnaim, iii, 47, Sayaiia should 
have taken this word to be the equivalent of 
and that Dr. Haug, following him, rendei'ed it “ laziness”. 
One of the three meanings assigned to it in Nirulda, 
iv, 20, is , and in his translation of 

Brdhmana, 1. 3. 2. 8 and 1. 6, 3. 27, Professor Eggeling 
rendered it “(the fault of) a repetition” and “ (the fault 
of) sameness ”, a meaning clearly required by the context. 
It is a pity, therefore, that the compilers of the Vedic 
Index omitted that sense of the word. It may be added 
that the word wrfriflT is found in Sanksepasdriraha, i, 161, 
where the commentator explains it by ff'Stl^flT, one 
meaning of which is “ repetition ”. 

Since the only example of the verb given in the 

lexicons is that of E.V. viii, 79. 2 (quoted by them as 
viii, 68. 2), namely “ all that is sick 

JR..iS. 1914. 20 
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lie medicines ” (Griffith), it may be of interest to note 
that, in the discussion on the Taittiriya mantra, Sahara 





Then, a little 

further on, 


7. "§3^ 11 As the “ nave ” of a wheel this word is not 

found in Sanskrit lexicons ; but Molesworth includes it, in 
that sense, under It is found in the bhasya (i, 4. 20) 

in the sentence 

8. •T^rrSTT^ II Various meanino-s have been assio-ned 

o o 

to this word,^ which is found only in RV. iii, 53. 14, 
a mantra commencing with the words 1^ ^ 

■JTT^: II According to Sahara (1. 2. 89) it is the name of 
a city. He says : . 'STT^T | 

(sic) ■^TWT II So, too, Kumarila, 

On p. 4 

of his introduction to the Rigveda, Sayana quote.s Sahara’s 
explanation, as above ; but in the interpretation of the 
mantra he makes naicdsdkha an epithet of 

9. ■iTfi;;vrlrsifft -?7 n This word is new to me and is not 

found in the dictionaries. It is used by Sahara (3. 8. 32) 
as an epithet of in the sense of “un- 

consecrated” — or possibly as itself the name of some 
kind of grass — and used for making the Maclhava 

explains it thus : 

tBcf* This is confirmed 

hy the Sastradipika, TTfWTTf^ . 

10. II Under the same sutra as the above we 


find the followdng in connexion with the Darsapurnama-sa 
ceremonial : 

'* Of two blades of darbha grass, of equal length, viz. each 
a span long, and wdth the points unbroken, he makes 
tvAO iMvitras . This description of the 'pavitra at once 


^ See Vedk Index under this and Pramaganda. 
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differentiates it from that of tlie Eigveda, which, according 
to the Veclic Index, was a sieve made of sheep’s wool. 
In his translation of ^atax. Brah. i. 1. 3, Professor Eo-aelino- 
calls the above “strainers”, “purifiers”, and “clarifiers”. 
In the original of para. 3 we read cIT^T^rfTJ 

rrrf^I* which the Pr'ofe.s.sor renders “ havino’ then 

strained the sprinkling water Muth those two (strainers), 
lie sprinkles with it ”, and adds in a footnote, “ He pours 
water into the Agnihotra ladle (in which some of the awn 
of the rice remains), and after cleaning it with the two 
strainers he sprinkles with it.” Dr. Ganganatha JhaA 
defines the pavitra as “a blade of kusa cut into two 
equal pieces, and gonsecrated with a mantra; used for 
sprinkling Avater ”. The 
in the Brahniana, and of 
sibtra, 2 . 





in Katyayana Brautct- 


3. 33 








fy 


from the word. 

11. II 

which is said to mean “ twisting of the back ” in turnine' 


/ 

Sahara probably coined this word. 


from side to side in order to examine and explain various 
objects to a pupil. It occurs under siitra 2. 1. 32, and is 
explained by Kumarila thus; 

12. -nrt^ n II This maxim is found 
twice in the bhasya ; under siitra 3. 3. 14 in the Avords 

tUTb and under 3. 8. 12 in 






If fir^»i'n!T: nfcr 


1 3. II The abridged St. Petersburg lexicon 

alone shows the root ^ Avith these three upasargas, and 
quotes A^yast. Brauta, vii, 14. 8, as an example. Sahara 


^ Prablidkar Mtmdi\isdi P* 269. 

^ See Third Handful of Popular Maximn (2nd ed., 1911). 
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(5. 1. 7) gives US two more, perhaps from some Kalpasutra : 

: Tc • 

14 Xfffn^T II As used by Jaimini in sutra 6. 4, 30 

(At IT(SfT5R%f!i ^T^Tfii) this verb clearly means “to take 
the place of ”, “ to be substituted for ”, something else, 
a sense not found in our dictionaries. In expounding the 
sutra Sahara employs the noun as the equivalent 

of a meaning assigned to it in tlie Vacaspatymn. 

This is confirmed by the JcmninisHtravritti as follows : 

I ^ TTfrlMv: cf (^T^TTfi:. If 

I, who am not a Vedic scholar, maj^r presume to differ 
from one so learned as Dr. Garbe, I would suggest that 
'' substitute ”, and not “ corollary ”, is the meaning of 

throughout the Apastamba Srautasiitra. 

15. II As the onlj^ recorded example of this 

very significant word is from some unspecified commentary 
on Gautama’s Dharmasdstra, I offer one from Sahara. 
Under sutra 4. 3. 24 it is argued that a man ought to 
finish any sacrificial act which he has commenced, even 
though he has ceased to desire the advantage to be derived 
from it. But why ? : I 

II 




This expression, found near the 


end of the bhasya on 2. 1. 12, has puzzled me exceedingly. 
The jDaridhis, as Dr. Jha ^ tells us, are three logs of wood 
placed on the north, west, and south sides of the altar; and 


Professor Eggeling calls them “enclosing-sticks”. Six 


kinds of wood are- named by Katyayana (ii, 8. 1), of which 
the parid/i.'is may be made, but Bana is not one of them. 
In BrilLaddranyaJca JJpanisad, 3. 8. 2, we have the word 

as an epithet of '31'^ (understood), and S^ankara 
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explains as a piece of bamboo affixed to the point of 
an arrow. This meaning may be conjectural, but in 
any case it would be unsuitable here. Can any one 
enlio'hten us ? 

o 

This saying (explained in my 
Maxima) is found under sutras 2. 1. 4 ; 3. 4. 40 ; 4. 1. 18 ; 
4. 2. 10 ; 6. 1. 1. It probably originated with Sahara. 

18. II This, too, is found in the bhasya 
on 3. 5. 46 in the following words : 

This reminds us of a passage in MahabJiaaya 1. 2. 64 

(vart. 43) which I have quoted under the nyaya '^’cRTW 

ffc^TTlitT in the second edition of part iii of 

the Maxims. 

19. II Sahara (6. 8. 28) quotes TS. 3. 1. 4. 3, 

viz. 

I! In the Rigveda, according to the 
Vedic Index, “ Mayu denotes the -lowing’ of a cow and 
the ‘bleating’ of a sheep or goat,” but here it means 
a cry of ^min proceeding from an animal that is being- 
killed at a sacrifice, and which necessitates the 
Here is Sayana’s comment on the passage. After quoting 
Apast. Sraiotasfitra, vii. 17. 3, 

he says: 

Although the Srautasiitra quoted above seems to state 
that the is to be offered if the animal raises a cry 

of pain, etc., yet the commentator declares that the offering 
is not made on that account, but simply on account 
of the killing ! Here are his words : 

20. II This nyaya is found four 
times in the bhasya, namel^^ in 3. 5. 44 ; 5. 3. 12 ; 5. 4. 11 
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and 18. The meaning seems to he, “It expresses just 
what is .stated, and nothing more.” For other examples 
see tlie second edition of part ii of the Maxims. 

21. II Man}^ of our readei-s will doubtless 

recall with pleasure Dr. Kielhorn’s very interesting 
exjjositioii ^ of thi.s “somewhat peculiar phrase” whicl 
is found four times in the Mahabhasya. It has been 
variously interpreted, but is really the equivalent of 

‘•'they say”. I. think, however, that it seems, in 


1 


“ they say ”. 

some cases, to imply a feeling of contempt for the persons 
in question as being mere chatterers whose opinion was of 
little value. A point of great interest brought out by 
Dr. Kielhorn is the fact that the same phrase is found 
in one of the Jatakas as vattaro honti, a form of 

which, as we are told in a footnote, is of 
frequent occurrence in some Pali works. Dr. Kielhorn’s 
comments on this coincidence deserve attention. Sahara, 
no doubt, took it from Patanjali, and we find it as 

under sutras 3. 1. 2 and 4. 2. 8 ; and as 

under .sutras 1. 4. 10 and 11. Sahara was 
a keen gramm<arian, and a firm believer in the accuracy 



of Panini. Under sutra 10. 8. 4 there is an interesting 
passage in which he gives his opinion as to the relative 
credibility of Panini and Katyayana, which is quoted by 
Vacaspati Misra in Bhdmati, 3. 3. 26. 

22. 11 So Sahara under sutra 3. 8. 42 ; 

and the same is found in the Benares edition of Kdtydyama, 
orautasidra, xxiv, 176, where the commentary says: 

1 . . . cr^ cr^:^rTT'5TT: 

But in Tandya Brahmana, xxv, 7. 1, it is called 

and in the next sutra it is stated that the 
Saktya Gauriviti, who offered a purodasa of meat, attained 
universal prosperity by means of that sacrificial session 
at the River Yavyavati. The A'past. Srauta, too, has the 


1 In JRAS. 1S98, p. 19. 
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r 






tells liow the meat for the sacrificial cakes was obtained. 
These two shtras, alas ! are not quoted in Dr. Bloomfield’s 
Concordance, and I spent a lot of time in hunting 
for them. 



24. There is a curious passage in the opening part of 
the sixth book "svhere a discussion is raised as to the 
application of the injunction It cannot, 

it is said, apply to trees, for being inanimate they have 
no desires of an}’- kind ; but it may, perchance, apply to 
animals, for that they desire things is proved by their 
seeking a shady spot when overcome by heat, or a warm 
one v^dien oppressed by cold. If it is objected that all 
their desires relate to present enjoyment and not to 
an 5 ^thing in- the future, the objection is proved to be 
oToundless b}'- the fact that dogs are seen to fast on the 
fourteenth day of the month, and Juavks on the eighth, 
with a view to some advantage in the future ! This 

4 

prima facie view is gravely refuted on the ground that 
without a knowledge of the Veda none are led to engage 
in fasting in order to obtain some advantage in the distant 
future, and of course animals have not that knowledge ! 

■ 25. In connexion with the Vajapeya sacrifice we find in 


Ayast. Srauta, xviii, 2. 11, the sutra 

which is quoted by Sahara under sutra 
3. 4. 13 and 3. 8. 12. As the sutra is not included in the 
Vedic Concordance, the above reference to it may be 
a help to some quotation-hunter. 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA 


By Majok C. ECKFORD LUARD 


The Great Dam and Temple at Bhojpur in 

Bhopal State 

rjTHE temple and dam which form the subject of tliis 

paper have already been dealt with in the Indian 
Antiquary ^ and in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal/ the former paper, written by Colonel Kincaid, 
being the most coiAplete. 

The little village of Bhojpur is situated in the Bhopal 
State of the Central India Agency in longitude 23° 6' jST. 


and latitude 77° 38' E., 5 miles north-east of Dip station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. From this 
station it is reached by a country track leading at first 
over rocky hills and finally over deep alluvium, w^hich 
marks the area of the old lake described further on. 

Dip was, as its name still shows, once an “ island ” in 
the lake. The present village lies at the base of a rock- 
strewn hill on the .summit of which signs of a much older 
settlement may still be traced. From the top of this hill 
a fine view of the whole of the area occupied by the old 
lake can be had. 

The village of Bhojpur is traditionally supposed to herve 
been founded by Raja Bhoja I of Dhar (1010-55). He 
i.s, moreover, credited with having erected a large town 
here. This an examination of the site shows to be a mere 
fable, as there are no traces whatever of a settlement of 
any size, while the unfinished condition of the tempi e.s 
proves that whatever tlie intentions of the founder may 
liave been, he was unable to carry out his design. In 


^ Ind, Ant.^ xvii, 348. 


^ JASB., viii, 805; xvi, 739 
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Mughal days, moreover, when places of importance under 
the Hindus usually became the head-quarters of Sarkars 
or Mahals, this place was of no importance apparent! v. 
A Bhojpur is mentioned in the ‘Ain-i-Ahhari'^ as the 
head-quarters of a mahal in Sarkar Raisen, hut it is 
a difterenb place of the same name. It may be remarked 
also tliat no traces of Muhammadan occupation exist here, 
such as are invariably met with in any place used as an 
official centre, while its remoteness would militate against 
its being a place of importance. 

The great temple stands just above the village of 
Bhojpur, a little to the south-east of the shorter of the 
two dams to be described later, at an elevation sliffiitlv 

r ^ V 

higher than the maximum water-level, as controlled by 
the waste weir. 

The shrine is Shaivite and is incomplete, all that stands 
being the garbha-grha containing the Linga, of whicli 


the doorway faces west over the site of the great lake. 
A wall of rubble and mud now extends in front of the 
shrine, forming a long narrow courtyard, enclosing some 
small huts used by the local Mahant and his chelas. The 
sanctum is in plan a simple square of 66 feet, quite 
plain in design, and without any of the salient and 
re-entrant angles usual in northern temples. It is raised 
upon a plinth 7 feet high, divided into two sections b}' 
a simple string-course. The doorway is of unusual height, 
partly covered with carving of the bell and chain pattern 
and other designs. It was evidently to have been decorated 
profusely Avith carving beloAV also, the empty socket-holes 
for pieces of sculpture being still visible. 

Within four massive pillars support the foundations 
of a magnificent dome, which unfortunately Avas never 
completed. That its present condition is not due to 
injury but to incompletion is clear from the existence 
against the north wall of the earthen ramp by which the 

^ Jarrett & Blochmann, Ain-i-Ahhari, ii, 199. 
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blocks of stone were raised to the necessary level to enable 
them to be placed in position as well as by the numerous 
shaped blocks lying round the building. 

The four pillars, inassice as they are, have been saved 
from any appearance of heaviness by clever construction. 
Each pillar is built up in three sections : the lowest is an 
octagon with facets of 2|- feet, surmounted by another 
octagon with facets of 2-J feet, from which a twenty-four- 
faced section rises. 

The Lihga within is also of unusuall}' massive pro- 
portions. It has a total height of 20 ft. 11,- in. including 


O’ 7-1/ feet hiffh and 


a massive 


the base, the emblem itself bein 
17 i feet in circ^^mference. It stands on 
platform consisting of three sandstone blocks placed one 
upon another, and is 20 ft. 10 in. square at its foundation. 
Here, as in the case of the pillars, skilful construction 
has prevented any appearance of excessive massiveness. 
The parts are carefully graduated, while the rounding 
off of the corners adds to its gracefulness. A flight of 
steps leading up to it is certainly a later addition. 

The temple is supposed to date from the twelfth centurv'. 
This seems probable, and though legend associates both 
Bhoja and Udayaditya (1059-81) with its erection, a later 
date would apjiear more likely. 

To the east of this temple, higher up the hill, stands 
a Jain shrine. It is rectangular in plan with sides of 
14 and 11 feet. The roof is formed of large stone slabs. 


The floor is 3 feet below the base of the door. 


It 


contains a large figure of Mahavira, 18 feet high, flanked 
by two statues of Parasnath under the usual snake-hood 
ciinopies each 7 feet- high. All these figures are naked, 
showing that they belong to the Digambara sect. This 
building is clearly nothing more than the garbha-grha of 
a temple of which the rest was never completed. This 
is shown by the plinth and also the existence of an earthen 
ramp similar to that at the great temple. To tlie nortli 
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of this temple is a small shrine fovxncd of nine pillars of 
simple design, which contains a large headless figure of 
a female deity and a small image of Parasnath. Just 
outside lie two more figures, one of Parasnath and the 
other of Mahavira, both belonging to the Digambara sect. 


Nowhere are there any inscriptions, a few names scratched 
on walls and a short salutation to “ the son of Mahadev ”, 
all in modern characters, being the only records in any of 
these buildings. 

Traces of other small temples are to be found scattered 
in the bushes and along the rocks leading from the great 
temple to the short dam. The figure of a goddess, another 
of a bearded Rshi, and some small images lie near the 
remains of one small ruined shrine. A large number of 
samadhi stones are collected at one spot, and a Yoni with 
fifteen rows of footprints before it, each row containing 

sixteen footprints, or 240 in all. 

Some very interesting designs have been cut on the 
surface of the rock near these footprints. These are 
apparently working plans to scale of designs to be used 
in the great temple. 


To turn to the dams. 


r 


Two dams lie west of the village 


From the map it will be seen how skilfully the position 
of the lake was chosen. The scheme was to form a vast 
sheet of water by utilizing the streams of the Betwa 
and Kaliasot Rivers. To effect this the waters of the 
Kaliasot had to be diverted so as to unite with those 
of the Betwa. Three dams were required to carry this 
out. The first was that near Bhopal, which still divides 
the upper and lower lakes. It is known as the dam of the 


Qila 


This 



deflected 


the stream .southwards. On its course, however, it would 
have e.scaped through the gap lying west of Goklakhedi 
village, the only gap in the natural wall of hills which 
surrounded the area chosen. Here the longer but lower 
of the two dams was raised. It is 3,250 feet long, and 



JouRXAL Roy. As. Soc. 1914 
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200 feet wide at its broadest part, its average lieiglit 
being 24 feet. It now carries a country road leading to 
Bhopal city. The dam is formed of rubble and earth in 
the centre with a facing of sandstone blocks, set square 
like bricks. The stream of the Kaliasot no lousier flows 
against it, the accumulated silt having driven it into 
a new course often lying as much as 400 yards away. 

The third dam, now in a ruined state, is by far tlie more 
interesting of the two. Having to withstand the full 
flood of the two rivers it was constructed ivith £reat care. 

o 

The western end was carried 200 feet back into the rock 
of the bank, being brought out in a curve and protected 
with two revetments on the lake side. On the side 
opposite to this the dam wall has been taken 500 feet into 
the rock so as to obviate the danger of its being cut 

o & 

througli or round bj^ small streams. It is not, however, 
so strongly made at this point, as the pressure it was 
called on to bear Avas lessened by the way the rock rises 
from the lake side to meet the dam wall. 

This darn was 42 feet high at the banks and 50 feet high 
in the centre when intact, its base covering about 275 feet, 


the actual width of the gap filled by it being 120 feet. 
The greatest care was taken to ensure its strengtli in the 
centre, as the remains on the western bank show. Here, 


where the top is uncovered, it is po.ssible to see the nature 
of the structure. The dam was divided internally into 
rectangular compartments by vertical walls of sandstone. 
These compartments were then filled with stone and rubble 
well rammed down, a method pursued, no doubt, through- 

9 > 

out the structure. 


The facing of this dam Avas perhaps its most interesting 
feature. Great blocks of sandstone averaging 4 feet long 
by 3-^- wide and 2-^- thick were employed. On the lake 
side, Avhere the AAmter pressure was considerable, they were 
set in at an angle of 65 degrees. Throughout the dam no 
cement was used anywhere. 
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Eastwavds of this dam iay the waste wen- by which the 
level of the lake was controlled. This was formed by 
cutting down into the neck of a col lying beWeen two 
small hills. The waste iveir channel lies 40 feet above the 
base of the dam. 

The Betwa and KMiasot now flow through the gap and 
wend their way down a picturesque vallej'-, with lofty 
wooded banks, which is strewn for over a quarter of a mile 
from the dam with great blocks of sandstone, once the 
retaining wall of this barrier (see Fig.). 

The area of water held up by these dams exceeded 
250 square miles (see Map). It stretched from Dumklieda, 
near Bhopal city to Ainolia in the,^ south, and from 
Chaplasar in the east to Barkhedi in the west, the 
maximum length and breadth being respectively 22 and 
15 miles. 

From the Pandava hero Bhim to Rama and Raja Bhoja 
of Dhar, various persons have been credited with the 
erection of the dams, but there seems little doubt that 
they were the work of either Raja Bhoja or one of the 
Paramara line, to Avhich he belonged, a line that ruled 
over Malwa from the ninth to the fourteenth centui'y, 
reaching the zenith of their power in the eleventh 
and twelfth. The assignment of these dams, therefore, 
to the eleventh or twelfth century must come very near 
the truth. 

The builders, whoever they were, had considerable 
knowledge and skill, as the selection of the site and tlie 
boldness of the design amply testify. 

Tradition records with greater certainty that the 
ruined dam was cut through by Sultan Hoshang Shah of 
Malwa, who ruled from 1405 to 1435 A.D., 200 jmars or 
more after its erection. Whether this was done in a fit 
of destructiv'eness or with the deliberate intention of 


securing a large fertile addition to his possessions, it is 
impossible to say, but considering the troubled times he 
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lived in it seems most likely that he came across the dam 
in some march from his new city of Hoshangabad, which 
lies not far distant, and destroyed this monument of 
a former Hindu ruler out of mere wantonness. It is also 
possible that tradition is at fault and natural causes 
destroyed it. But tradition has more to say, adding that 
Hoshang Shah employed a large array three months in 
making a breach, and that it was thirty years before the 
heavy alluvium left by the Avaters of the lake became 
sufficiently dry to be habitable, so that the Sultan himself 
benefited little, though he conferred a great boon on his 
successors. 

Many tales have^been woven round the memory of this 
great spread of Avater. B.aja Bhoja and his Kani are said 
to have sailed on hot weather evenings from Bliojpur 
across to Bhimbait at the southern end of the lake, Avhere 
some curiously shaped rocks are called after the PandaAm 
hero to this day. Another tale narrates that Bhoja, 
afflicted with leprosj^, was told that he could be cured 
only by washing in the biggest lake in all India, and 
that the lake must be fed by one stream for eacli claj^ 
in the year. For a long time only 364 were forthcoming, 
till a Gond, Kallia by name, discovered the stream called 
after him, the Kaliasot. The lake Avas made and the kin^ 
was cured. • Numerous small shrines, simply formed of 
large slabs of sandstone, are still pointed out as “ Rajiv 
Bhoja’s boathouses”. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the efiect which 
this huge sheet of water, sending its moisture -laden 
breezes over the plateau, had on the climate of Malwa. 
Forest still covers the hills and A-alleys round Bhojpur, 
but in the days of the lake it must have been far more 
luxuriant, and possibly the traditional fertility and 
exemption from famine Avhich is always attributed to this 
still favoured tract OAved its existence largely to this great 
expanse of AAmter. 




The lake is no raoi'e and the glories of the place are 
dimmed, but the rains of the titanic dam remain, and the 
fame of the mighty sheet of water, which once lapped the. 
rocks at the foot of the great temple and on which Raja 
Bhoja and his queen loved to sail after the heat of 
summer’s day, still lives in Northern India in a series 
of 


verses recording 


the 


greatest vanished marvels of 


the land. 


Tal to Bhopal till 
Aur sab taliiya 
Rani Kamalapatl 
Aiir sab ranaya 
Raja to Ramchandra 
Aur sab Rajaya 
(and so on). 


r. 
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T^E Vakataka Dynasty, of which the very ]iame and 

existence had been utterly forgotten for many 
centuries, -was brought to the knowledge of students of 
ancient Indian history by the publication in 1836 of 

JEAS. 1914. 21 
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a copper-plate grant from the Central Provinces. Since 
that date a few more inscriptions on stone or copper 
have been discovered at various times and places, and 
the little known about the dynasty is derived solely 
from those records. No extant coin can be assigned to 
the Vakataka princes, wNo must have used as currency 
the monetary issues of other powers. We ai'e ignorant 
of the derivation of the name Vakataka, and are unable 


to say whether the kings were indigenous or of foreign 
descent. Nor do we know for certain the locality in 
which the dynasty took its rise. It is not mentioned 
in literature, although it seems to be the subject of an 
obscure allusion in the Puranas, which contain in the 
section dealing with the dynasties of Yidisa, etc., the 
passage translated by Mr. Pargiter from his eclectic 
text, as follows : — 

“ Hear also the future kings of Vidisa. Bhogin, son of the 
Naga king Sesa, will be king, conqueror of his enemies’ cities, 
a king who will exalt the Naga family. Saducandra, and 
Gandrarnsa who will he a second Nakhavant, then Dhanadharman, 
and Vangara is remembered as the fourth. Then Bhutinanda 
will reign in the Vaidisa Mngdom. 

“ When the family of the ^ungas ends, ^isunandi will reign. 
His younger brother was named Nandiyasas. In his lineage 
there will be 3 kings. His daughter’s son named 6isuka was 
king in Purika. 

“ Vindhyasakti’s valiant son, named Pravira, will enjoy the 

city Kanchanaka 60 years, and will sacrifice with vajapeya 

sacrifices replete with choice largesse. His 4 sons will be 
kings.” ’ 


The passage is concerned with the territories now 
known collectively as Central India, Vidisa being Bhilsa 
on the Betwa Eiver in the Gwalior State, so that 
a reference to the Vakatakas would be in place. The 
uncommon name Vindhyasakti is the first in the Vakataka 


' Dynaaies of the Kali Age, Oxford, 1913, p. 72. 
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genealogy, and the Pmvira of the text may well he a 
variant of Pravarasena, the second name and the first 
Maharaja in the Vakataka list, who, according to the 
Chammak inscription, celebrated the vaja'peya sacrifice, 
as well as four asvamedhas and other sacrificial rites. The 


special reference in the Puranas to Pravira’s performance 
of the vajapeya rite makes it highly probable that 
Pravira is merely a variant of the epigraifiiic Pravara. 
Moreover, the inscriptions connect the VM^atakas with 
Naga princes, such as are mentioned in the beginning of 
the Puranic passage. 

Notwithstanding the admitted obscurity of the dynasty 
and the imperfection of its record, the fragmentary story 
of the Vakataka kings is not devoid of interest and 
importance. Their chronology, which Biihler long ago 
had outlined with substantial accuracy, had been obscured 
by an unlucky hypothesis, the acceptance of which 
concealed the intimate relation between the Yakatakas 

i 

and the great imperial Guptas, while at the same time it 
confused the history of Indian art. A recent- discovery, 
published by a competent scholar in substance although 
without details, has proved that Blihler’s view was sound, 
and has established beyond dispute the substantial 
correctness of his chronology. The Vakataka kings are 
thus brought into direct relation with the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, as well as with high-class architecture 
and sculpture of the early Gupta period, and with some 
of the best pictorial art in the western caves. These 
consequences of the recent discovery make it worth wdiile 
to review the whole of the existing evidence for the 
history of the Vakatakas, and to work out the dynastic 
chronology. 

Following my usual method I begin with the 
exhibition of the epigraphic testimony in a convenient 
tabular form.^ 


^ Obsolete editions are not cited. 
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I 


II 


III 
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VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


m 
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w 


CIS 


CIS 


619 


620 


621 


622 


624 


C2S 


Locality, 


jSTachniLj the ancient Ku- 
thara (24^25' N., S0^2S' 
E.)) in the Ajaygavh 
State of Bundelkhaiid, 
in the Central India 
Agency (erroneously 
placed in the Jaso State 

by E.GI.). 

As No. 1. 


Chammak_village, 4 miles 
S.W. ofllichpur(Elich- 
pur, Eliichpur), (21° 16' 
N.,77°3S'E.),nowinthe 
Arnraoti District of the 
Berdr Division attached 
to the Central Provinces. 

Somewhere in theSiwain 
(Seunij Seoni) Tahsll of 
the District of that name 
in tlie Jabalpur (Jubbul- 
pore)Divisionof the Cen- 
tral Provinces. Seoni 
towni is iu 22° o' N., 

79° 83' E. 

“Dudia in the Aser par- 
gana'^ of the Chhind- 
waraDistrictjNerbudda 
Division, Central Pro- 
vinces. I cannot find 
the Aser ])urgana or 
“Dudia't Chhindwara 
town is in 22° 4' N. , 
7S° 57' E. 

Ajanta (vilhtgo lies in 

20° *32' N., 75° 4G' E.), 
Cave No. xvi, on left 
end wall outside the 
verandah. 

Ajanta, Cave No, xvii. 


Gulwilra, 11 miles W. of 
Ajanta, in the Ghatot- 
kacha cave. 

Not stated. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OP 


PS 

O « r,* 

K 

o o ^ 

CQ^ 


s 


s 


C.-p 


C.-p. 


G.-p. 


s. 


s. 


s. 


0. -p. 


Vakataka King- 



iv* ‘ 


:aja 
Prithivisheiia 



Maharaja Prithi- 

vishena and his 

0 

subordinate 

Vyaghradeva. 


Maharaja 
Pravarasena (II) 




Maharaj a 
Pravarasena (II) 


Date. 


18 th 


18 th 


Maharaja 
Pravarasena (II) 


Harisheiia 


1 


23 rd ! 


Harisheiia, pre- 
sumably the 
Vakataka. 


Devasena. 


Rudrasena (II) 


I • 







the VAKATAKA dynasty 



Purport. 


I 

; Jileroly the king’s name inscribed on the edge 
i * of a slab, followed by a doubtful word, 

i perhaps Vyaghra. 


I 

Records that something, not specified, was 
I done or made by V^yaghradeva, a feudatory 
of Maharaja Prithivishena, for the benefit 
j of Vyaghradeva's parents. The slab must 
! have been insertedinabuildingof some kind. 


Reperences and Remarks, 


F. GI. , No. 53, p. 233, pi. xxxiii A ; 
A.S.R., vol. xxi, p. 98, pi. xxvii. 
The record seems to be merely 
a roiigh draft of part of the 
inscription No. II on the face of 
the same slab. 


({rant of the village Oharmaiika (Chammak), 
situated in the Bhojaka^ kingdom, to 1,000 
Brahmans. Issued from Pravarapura. 
Gives the donor’s genealogy back to the 
first Maharaja, Pravarasena "^I). Recites 
the marriage of Rudrasena (II), the donor’s 
father, to Prabhavati-gupta, daughter of 
the Maharajadhiraja Sri Devagupta. 

Grant of a village in the Bennakarparabhaga 
to a Brahman, Place of issue nob stated. 
Genealogy exactly as in No. III. 


F.GI. , No. 54, p. 233, pi. xxxiii B; 
A.S.R., vt siipra. The slab is 
associated with templesand good 
sculpture in the Gupta style of 
the fourth centurv. See LG. 
(1908), Ajaigarh State; and 
Collins, p. 34, 

P.OL, No. 55, p. 235, pi. xxxiv : 
A.S.W.L, iv, p. 116 ; Ind. Ant., 
xii, 216. For discussion of the 
Bhojakata kingdom, see Collins, 

p. 28. 


F.GL, No. 56, p. 243, pi. xxxv ; | 
Collins, pp. 28, 37. 


{ Two grants, namely, one of land in Dar- 
j bhamalaka, in Chandrapura-sahgamika, in 
! Arammi rdjya ; and the other of land in 
I Karmakara village, in the Hiranyapura 
! blioga. These localities have nob been 
i identified. Issued from Pravarapura. 

Genealogy exactly as in Nos. Ill, IV. 


Ed. ^vi^h. facs. by Kielhorn, Ep 
Ind., voL iii (1894-5), p. 258 
See Collins, p. 29, n. 


Gift of the cave to a community of Buddhist 
monks by Varahadeva, son of Hastibhoja, 
who had been minister of Devasena Vuka- 
taka. Varahadeva presumably was minister 
of Harishena, but the record is imperfect. 

Much mutilated. Dedication of a cave and 
cliaitya by a Raja apparently subordinate 
to the Vakatakas. The Raja’s genealogy 
is recited. 

Genealogy of Devasena’sminister, Hastibhoja, 
who dedicated the cave apparently. Much 
mutilated. 

Grant of land, details nob stated, issued by 
Queen Prabhavati, widow of Rudrasena II, 
during minority of her son the Yuvaraja, 
Divakarasena. Incidentally gives the 
genealogy of the Imperial Guptas. Pra- 
bhavati was daughter of Ohandragupta II 
and Kuberanaga. 


Blihler finally ed. 
A.S.W.L, iv, p. 
See also ibid. , p. 


and traiisl. in 
124, pi. Ivii. 
53. 


Ibid., p. 129, pi. Ivi. 


Ibid., pp. 64, 13S, pL lx. 


Not yet ed. or bransl. Known 
only from an abstract notice by 
Professor K. B. Pathak in Ind. 
Ant., 1912, p. 215. 
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The genealogical information atibrded by the inscriptions 
also may be conveniently exhibited in a tabular form. 


YAKATAKA GENEALOGY 


iNscRimroNS ISTos. 619-20 
( Chaim m a k, S i wan i, an d 

Dudia) 


Maharaja Pravarasena [I] 

I 

(.laufcamipatra, m. 
dau. of Maharaja 
Bhavanag*a of the 
Ebarasivas 

Maharaja Rudrasena [I] 
Maharaja Pnthivishena 


hlaliaraja Rudrasena [II], m. 

P r a h h a v a ti g u tu , 
dau. of Alaliaraja- 
dhiraja Deva- 
gupta 

Maharaja Pravarasena [II] 


Inscription 
No. 622 
(Ajanta) 

Vindhyasakti 

Pravarasena [I] 


I 

Rudrasena [I] 

Prithivisheiia 
(conquered the 
lord of Kuntala) 


I 

Pravarasena [II] 

unnamed son, acc. 
at 8 years of age 


I 

Devasena 

Harishena 
^ • 

(conquered Kun- 
tala, Avanti, 
Kalinga, Kosala, 
Trikuta, Lata, 
Andhra) 


Pathak C.-p 







4 

% 

« 

% 

t 




1 

i 

• 

1 




Rudrasena [II], m. 
Sri ^rabha^"atT, 
dau. of Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sri 
Chandragupta 
[II] and Kubera- 


iiaga 


Y nvaraja Sri 
Divakarasen 


1 1 
cv 


The three genealogical statements, it ■will be observed, 

present considerable discrepancies as well as m-ach 
agreement. 

The first name, that of A^indh5^asakti, is known from 
the Ajanta record onlj^, in which he is described as a 
famous and valiant “twice-born” man, who became the 
banner of the Vakataka race, and vanquished his enemies. 
No royal title is given to him and in all probability he 
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was not a ruling sovereign, although, as already observed, 
he may be the person of the same name mentioned in the 
Puranas. The name is uncommon. It is impossible to 
determine the region in which he lived and founded the 
fortunes of his family, nor is anything known about his 
race or lineage. 

Pravarasena I, the son of Yindhyasakti, was the first 
to bear the title of Maharaja, but there is nothing to 
show definitely the situation or extent of his principality. 
He is given the additional title of sannrdj, or “ universal 
king ”, which implies the exercise of or at least the claim 
to considerable power, and he is credited with having 
performed a multitude of srauta sacrifices, including four 
asvamedhas, or horse-sacrifices, which could be celebrated 
only by a prince who had subdued his neighbours. It 
seems to be probable that he is commemorated in the 
Puranas under the slightly variant name Pravira, but 
the scanty data do not permit the reconstruction of his 
histoxy. 

Gautamiputra, his son, married the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished prince named Bhavanaga, Maharaja of the 
Bharasivas. The language of the inscriptions was inter- 
preted by Buhler as implying that the seat of the 
Bharasivas “ lay to the north of the Vakatakas, on the 
Ganges (Bhagirathi) ”. So far as I know, the Bharasivas 
are not mentioned elsewhere, nor is there any other notice 
of a sovereign named Bhavanaga. His name seems to 
mean that he belonged to one of the Naga races whom 
Samudragupta conquered. The head-quarters of the Naga 
chiefs in Samudragupta’s time Avere at Padmavati or 
Narwar in the Gwalior territory, and it is possible that 
Bhavanaga may have ruled somewhere in that region. 
Buhler’s guess that the Bharasivas might possibly be the 
same as “ the Bhar Eajputs ” was unfortunate. The name 
of the tribe or race which at one time was influential in 
Oudh and Bundelkhand is Bhar, not Bhar. The modern 
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Bhars occupy the position of a lowly and impure Hindu 
caste, although they retain traditions of former greatness, 
and are obscurely connected with the Bais Eajput clan in 
Oudh. They are usually considered to be an “ aboriginal ” 
tribe, and in Bundelkhand were much mixed up with the 
Gonds. I was familiar with tlie caste during many years 
of my service in India, and have never known its 
members to be reckoned as Eajputs in modern times. 
At present I am not in a position to throw any light on 
the Bharasivfis or their chief, Bhavanaga. 

Gautamiputra, who married the daughter of Bhavanaga, 
evidently must have died before his father, and is omitted 
from the Ajanta genealogy. The second Maharaja of the 
Vak^,akas, according to all the lists, was Rudrasena I, 
who is known from the grants to have been the son of 
Gautamiputra. 

iSTothing is recorded about Rudrasena I, except that he 

/ 

was an ardent worshipper of Siva under his form of 
Bhairava. It mav be a.ssumecl that the reign of Pravara- 

t/ o 

seua I, who survived his son Gautamiputra, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, was long. The third reign 
being expressly stated to have been of unusual duration, 
a reasonable inference arises that the second, namely, that 
of Rudrasena I, must have been brief. Three long reigns 
never occur in unbroken succession. 

Frith ivishcna, the third Maharaja, son of Rudrasena, 
also was a worshipper of Siva. The grants say that “ his 
treasures, means of government, and line increased during 
a hundred years, and that he had sons and grandsons ’h. 
The correct explanation of that phrase, according to 
Biiiiler, seems to he that he ruled for a long time, and 
saw his son.s and grandsons grow up. The expression 
“ a hundred years ” need not, of course, he taken literally. 

4 

His reign may he regarded as extending over any period 
from about forty to sixty years. The Ajanta inscription 
credits him with having conquered the lord of Kuntala, 
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in the Deccan, whereas his only known contemporary 
record at Nachna is in the Ajaygarh State, to the south- 
west of Allahabad. The evidence, though scanty, is 

4 

enough to prove that Prithivishena in the course of his 
exceptionally long reign had acquired a wide dominion. 

His son, Rudrasena 11, married Sri Prabliavati, the 
daughter of the Mabarajadliiraja Sri Devagupta, or 
Chandragupta II, whose consort was KuberanagA Btihler, 
who justly observed that the title given to Devagupta in 
the Vakataka grants then known shows that he must 
have been a greater man than the Vakataka king, 
wisely refrained from attempting to identify Devagupta. 
Dr. Fleet, moi'e boldly, was of opinion tliat it could 
“ hardly be doubted ” that the Devagupta of the grants 
was the prince of that name who belonged to the Later 
Guptas of Magadha, and lived about a.d. TOO. In order 
to justify that guess, based upon the identity of name, 
Dr. Fleet was obliged perhaps to make the supposition 
that several Vakataka inscriptions recorded in different 
places at different times had been all written in an 
archaic, obsolete script. It is, however, unnecessary to 
labour an argument on the subject, because the discoveiy 

announced bv Prof essor ' Pathak settles the matter. The 

%/ 

grant (ix of my list) published partially by him, wdiich 
describes the bride of Rudrasena II as the daughter of 
Mahai'ajadhiraja Sri Chandragupta (II) and his consort 
KuberanagA permits of no hesitation in acknowledging 
that the Devagupta of the other grants was simply an 
alternative name for the great einperor of Northern 
India, who conquered Malwa and Surashtra in the last 
decade of the fourth century. That conquest supplies 
a good reason for the matrimonial alliance, because the 
Vakataka Maharaja occupied a geographical position in 
which he could be of much service or disservice to the 
northern invader of the dominions of the Saka Satraps of 
Gujarat and Surashtra. Chandragupta adopted a prudent 
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precaution in giving liis daughter to the Vakataka prince, 
and so securing his subordinate alliance. Assuming 
the conquest to have been completed somewhere about 
A.D. 395, the marriage cannot be far removed from that 
year. We thus obtain a closely approximate date as the 
foundation for the chronology of the dynasty, and one 
full}'’ accordant with the natural interpretation of the 
palgeographical facts. It is worth notice tliat the consort 
of Chandragupta, the mother of Rudrasena’s queen, had 
a Naga name, as Rudrasena’s father had. The emperor 
evidently found it to his advantage to use the influence of 
the old Naga families, whose sovereign power had been 

broken by his father.^ 

I cannot explain why the Ajanta genealogy should have 
omitted Rudrasena 11, who had made such a distinguished 
alliance, but agree with Btihler in believing that the reign 
of Rudrasena probably was brief and unimportant. He 
may have been so overshadowed by his father-in-law’s 
greatness that he was not considered to be an independent 

Rudrasena, like his Gupta superior, was 
devoted to the cult of Vishnu. 

His son, Pravarasena II, returned to the Saiva faith, 
and, perhaps, may have been less dependent on the great 
northern empire than his father had been. The grants 
show that he reigned at least twent 3 '’-three yeax-s. The 
capital, Pravarapui'a, from which two of the documents 
were issued, may have been named either after him or 
after his ancestor Pravarasena I. There is nothing to 
show where the town was situated, and it is useless 
to guess. 

The genealogy of the successors of Pravarasena II is 
detailed only in the Ajanta inscription, Ho. 622. That 
record, unfortxinately, is so badly damaged, that it is 
difficult to decide whether Pravarasena II was succeeded 

^ For details and dates of the history of the Imperial Guptas, see 
Early Hutoj'y of India, in either the second or the third edition. 


.sovereign. 
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immediately by a prince whose name has been lost or by 
Devasena, who is known from the other cave inscriptions. 

The fragments of the relevant passage were translated 
by Btihler as follows : — 


Verse 8. “ [The son] of [that] king [PrilthiYilshena] . . . [having 

conquered] the lord of Kuntala, righteously ruled 
the earth. 

,, 9. His excellent son was Pravarasena, who gained exalted 

rule . . . 

,, 10. [Ris] son . . . [zras] . . . who, having obtained the 

kingdom when 8 years of age, ruled well. 

„ 11. His son was . . . king ... on earth Devasena, 

through y^hose lovely enjoyments , , . of the king 
of gods ...” 


Verse 12 then proceeds to mention Hastibhoja, the 
minister of Devasena. 

The fragments, as they stand, seem to mean that 
Pravarasena II had a son, whose name had been lost, and 
who ascended the throne at 8 years of age, becoming 
the father of Devasena. Btihler adopted that interpre- 
tation. But Kielhorn took no notice of the nameless son, 
and apparently thought that he miglit be identical wdth 
Devasena. It is impossible to be certain as to the meaning 
of the passage. If Devasena s father came to the throne 
at 8 years of age, he must be assigned a reign of 
considerable length to allow of his begetting Devasena, 


who znust have succeeded while still very young. 

The Ghatotkacha cave at Gulsara, to the west of 
Ajanta, was dedicated either by Hastibhoja the minister 
of Devasena, or by a member of his family. 

The name of Harishena which occurs in the badly 
mutilated inscription in Cave No. xvii at Ajanta pre- 
sumably refers to the latest known Vakatalca Maharaja. 

Professor Pathalc’s copper-plate shows that Rudrasena II 
and Prabhavati had a son named Divakarasena, who was 
the yuvardja or Crown Prince. He may possibly have 
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succeeded under the title of Pravarasena II, but it is more 
likely that he died young, and that Pravarasena was his 
brotlier. 

From the imperfect and rather unsatisfactory materials 
thus presented, we obtain the list of Maharajas as 

follows : — 


Tee Vakataka Maharajas 

Acc. c . a.d. 

I. Pravarasena I, son of Vindhyasakti . . . 800 

II. Riidrasena I, grandson of No. I . . . . 830 

III. Prithivishena, son of No. II, had long reign . . 340 

IV. Rudrasena II, son of No. Ill, married daughter of 

Chandragupta II . . . . . . 390 

V. Pravarasena II, son of No. IV, known to have 

reigned twenty-three years .... 895 

VI. son of No. V, came to the throne at 8 years 

of age 420 

VII. Devasena, son of No. VI 445 

VIII. Harishena, son of No. VII, made extensive conquests 465 

to c. 500 

Eight reigns cover approximateljr 200 years. The 
chronology agrees closely with that suggested by Btihler 
on pal»ographical grounds. 

Although it is impossible to tix the duration of each 
reign, it is established that Prithivishena enjoyed an 
exceptionally long reign, that Pravarasena II ruled for 
at least twenty- three years, and that Harishena effected 
extensive conquests, implying a prolonged exercise of 
power. On the assumption that Chandragupta II, Vikra- 
maditya gave his daughter in marriage to Rudrasena II 
at about the time when the invasion of Malwa took place, 
the dates assigned in the table cannot be far wrong:, and 
may feel confident that the eight Vakataka Maharajas 
should be placed between the limits A.D. 300 and 500. 


If Harishena had 'any successors they are not knownj but 
it is possible and not unlikely that the dynasty may have 
suivi'ved until the establishment of the Chalukya power' 
in the middle of the sixth century. 
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The materials at present available do not suffice for the 
determination of the place of origin of the dynasty or 
of the manner in which Pravarasena I attained power. 
Professor Collins observes that it can hardlv be an 
accident that the dynastic lists of both the Saka Satraps 
of Surashtra and tlie Vakatakas exhibit a sovereim 

• • O 

named Rudrasena followed by liis son Prithivishena. 
The inference readily suggests itself that Rudrasena 
Vakataka and his son Pritliivishena (c. 830-90) must 
have been in some way connected with the Satraps of the 
same name who had reigned between A.D. 199 and 222. 

o 

But such an inference obviou.sly is inconclusive, and it 
may be unfounded.^ 

If Vindhyasakti and Pravarasena are the same persons 
as the Vindhyasakti and Pravirasena of the Puranas, the 
origin of the family might be sought somewhere in the 
area now known as Central India. The earliest proved 
local connexion, howevei’, is that of Prithivishena with 
the territory in Bundelkhand now known as the Ajaygarh 
State, which lies to the south-west of Allahabad. All the 
other inscriptions come from places much farther to the 
outh. The Chammak grant (K.INI., No. 619) establishes 
definitely the fact that Pravarasena II (c. 395—420) held 
the province of Bliojakataka, in which Chammak (Char- 
manka) near Ilichpur was situated. That province, 
therefore, was equivalent roughly to the Ilichpur District,’- 
The name Bliojakataka, which means “castle of the 
Bhojas”, implies that the px’ovince {raj yam) was . named 
after a .castle formerlj'- held by the Bhojas, an ancient 
ruling race mentioned in the edicts of Asoka, the Maha- 
bharata, Harivaiiisa, Dasakumaracharita, and other works 
of Sanskrit literature.^ The only conspicuous stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of Ilichpur is the famous fortress 


s 


^ The Districts of Berar were rc-arrauged in 1905. Ilich|>Lir, which 
used to be a separate District, was then merged in Amraoti (Amardvati). 
^ The references are collected by Collins, p. 28. 
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But, inasmuch as we do 

r- 


of Gawilgarh, built on a mountain nearly 4,000 feet high 
and commanding a pass formerly of strategic importance. 
Although the ruined buildings now in existence are of 
Muhammadan date, none being older than the fifteenth 
century, such a position must have been held in force by 
the local rulers from the most remote times. The name 
of Gawilgarh suggests that the fortress was once occupied 
by the Gaolis, a so-called aboriginal tribe, I believe 
that Gawilgarh must have been Bhojakataka. It is not 
unlikely that the first Vakataka Maharaja may liave 
established his power by seizing the old Bhoja stronghold, 
from which he gradually extended his dominions both 
to the north and to the south, 
not hear of Bhojakataka until about a.d. 400 in the time 
of the fifth Yakataka Maharaja, the conjecture that the 

I 

first Maharaja, a century earlier in date, had originally 
established himself at Gawilgarh is ’ far from being 
proved. 

The inscriptions state that Prithivishena (c. a.d. 340-90) 
vanquished the lord of Kuntala, and credit Harishena, 
the eighth Maharaja (c. A.D. 466-500), with the conqxiest, 
not only of Kuntala, but of Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Trikuta, Lata, and Andhra. A few words may be devoted 
to the explanation of those territorial or tribal names. 

Kuntala is defined by Mr. Rice in general terms as 
“ a province which included the western Dekhan and the 
north of Mysore”, and more particularly as the country 
between the Rivers Bhima and Vedavati, bounded by the 
Ghats on the west, and including the Shimoga and 
Chitraldurg Districts of the Mysore State, Bellary, now in 
Madras, and Dharwar and Bijapur, now in Bombay, as 
well as certain adjacent tracts of the Nizam’s Dominions.’- 

It is hardly necessary to explain that Avanti wms 
the well-known kingdom in Malwa, of which Ujjain 

1 Mysore, and Ooorgfrmn the Lisc'riptions, 1909, p. 3 ; Mysore Gazetteer, 
i, 289, 1897. 
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(23° ll' N. and 75° 47' E.) was the capital. Uj) to about 
A.D. 395 Ujjain had been held by the Satraps of Malwa 
and Surashtra. It tlien passed under the rule of the 
Guptas, and so remained until the break up of the Gupta 
empire late in the fifth centuiy, when tlie Yakatakas, 
like other local princes, freed themselves from the control 
of the weakened suzerain power, and were at liberty to 
extend their dominion. Kalinga, as is well known, was 
the country on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, between 
the Mahanadi and the Godavari. 

I 

The Kosala mentioned in the Ajanta inscription must 
mean South Kosala or Maha Kosala, which comprised the 
whole of the upper valley of the Mahanadi with its 
tributaries, and seems at times to have included a much 
larger area, now forming the eastern districts of the 
Central Provinces and the tributary states of Oi-issa. The 
early capital seems to have been Sirpur (Sripura) on 
the Mahanadi, now in the Raipur District of the Central 
Provinces.^ 

The name Trikuta means “ three-peaked mountain 
The exact position of the mountain referred to has not 
been determined, but the poet Kalidasa, writing in the 
fifth century, states that it was situated in Aparmita, the 
region of the Konkan to the north of Bombay, which 
included the modern Tirana District. The mountain gave 
its name to a kingdom, the rulers of which, the 
Traikutakas, are mentioned in a few inscriptions and coin 
legends, dated in a special era, starting from A.D. 248-9. 
The latest known date for the dynasty is a.d. 494. The 
last Raja presumably was suppressed by Harishena 
Vakataka. The Traikutaka history thus further confirms 
the proposed Vakataka chronology.^ 

^ A.S.R. , xvii, pp. 68-70, 1884. 

® All the little information available about the TraikuUkas has been 
collected and published by Rapson, Catalogue of the Goins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, etc., in the British Museum, 1908. See especially sections 42, 

132, 134. 
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Late means Southern Gujarat, between the Mahi and 
Tapti Riversd 

The xindhra country may, perhaps, be taken to mean 
Maharashtra, the Maratha country above the Ghats, but 
at some periods the term had a wider signification. 

The statement of the Ajanta inscription concerning the 
conquests made by Harishena, if true, implies that liis 

victorious arms were carried right across the centre of 

* 

India, from the Bombay coast to the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. His campaigns, however, even if they really 
happened, probably amounted to nothing more than 
temporary incursions into foreign territory, at least in 
so far as the more distant kingdoms were concerned. 

® r 

If any Vakateka Kajas succeeded the victorious 
Harisliena, we do not know their names, but, as already 
observed, we may conjecture that the dynasty continued 
to exist with greater or smaller possessions until the 
establishment of the Chalukya power in the sixth century. 

The determination of the main outlines of the Vakataka 

4 

chronology is a matter of considerable importance for the 
history of Indian art, and involves the reconsideration of 
the dates tentatively assigned to certain buildings, 
sculptures, and paintings in A History of Fine Art in 
India cmd Ceylon, published in December, 1911. 

My calculation assigns the long reign of Maharaja 
Prithivishena Vakataka to the period between a.d. 340 
and 390, or, in less pi-ecise terms, to the second half of 
the fourth century. Prithivishena, therefore, was the 
contemporary of Samudragupta of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty, who reigned from about a.d. 330 to 375 or 380. 
The Nachna inscriptions of Prithivishena are insciubed 
in characters substantially the same as those of the Eran 
inscription of Samudragupta and the Udayagiri inscription 
dated A.D. 401 of Chandx’agupta II. The inscribed slab 
at Nachna clearly belonged to one of the early buildings 

^ Bombay GazcMeer, vol. i, pt. i, p. 7, 1896. 
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at the site, which is that of the ancient capital of the local 
i-ulers. That capital was named Kuthara and presumahly 
was the residence of Prithivishena’s vsubordinate chief, 
Vyaghradeva, who erected the structure to which the 
inscribed slab was originally attached. 

It may well be that the structure in question was the 
remarkable little early temple of Parvati, described and 
illustrated by Cunningham, which undoubtedly offers an 
example of early Gupta architecture and scul|)ture — the 
art of the fourth centuiy or the beginning of the fifth. 

I proceed to quote the most significant passages from 
Cunningham’s description. 


The temple of Parvati,” he writes, ‘ is one of the most 
curious and interesting shrines that I have seen. It is curious 
from the conventional imitations of rock-work on all the outer 
faces of its walls. It is especially interesting, as it seems to 
preserve the old fashion of the temples cut in the rook. The 
figures on the outer walls and on the doorway are all in 
the Gupta style of sculpture. The entrance dooiAvay has the 
figures of the Ganges and Jumna standing on their respective 
symbols, the crocodile and tortoise. And lastly, aU the roofs 
are flat, like those of knoAvn Gupta temples at Sanchi, Eran, 
and Tigowa. 

“ The Parvati temifle is a building of two storeys. It is 
nearly square, 16 feet 9 inches by 16 feet [‘inches’ in text], 
with plain, perpendicular walls. The lower storey is surrounded 
by a roofed cloister upwards of 5 feet Avide, Avhich is closed, 
except in front of the entrance door, by a Avail 3 feet thick . . . 
The upper storey is quite plain both inside and outside. It 
was coA'ered by a flat roof of apparently three slabs . . . The 
doorAA'ay of the lower storey is A'ery richly carved with human 
figures in pairs on each jamb, ending with small statues of the 
Ganges and Jumna. The figures are all of the Gupta period, 
and are much superior to all mediaeval sculpture, both in the 
ease and gracefulness of their attitudes, as AA^ell as in the real 
beauty of the forms. The hair of the male figures is arranged 
in the same fashion as that of the Gupta kings on their coins, 
with rows of curls, like the wig of a judge. There are no obscene 


JBAS. 1914. 
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figures . . . Tlie outer faces of the wall (excepting only the 
upper room) are carved to imitate rock-work. A few figures are 
introduced, as well as a few lions or bears lying in holes or 
caves in the rock- work . . . 

“ The pilasters and . . . peculiar ornaments on the lintel of 
the doorway. All these belong to the Gupta style, as shown in 
the temples at Eran and Udayagiri. There is no inscription, 
and not even a single mason’s mark could be found on any of 
the stones. But the Gupta style of the figures, the returns at 
the ends of the door lintel for the reception of statues, the 
prominence given to the figures of the Ganges and Jumna, all 
point to a very early period.” 

Cunning’hani then proceeds to describe the inscribed slab 
lying near, pronouncing that it “also bertainly belongs to 

period 

When writing the History of Fine Art I was not able 
to discriminate between the various stages of the art of 
the early Gupta pei’iod, and accordingly treated the little 
fiat-roofed temple at Tigawa in the Central Provinces as 
being of “ about the same age ” as the sculptures in 
Cave xxii at Ajanta, which I estimated as “somewhei’e 
about A.D. 500 I now think that the buildings of the 
Tigawa class with their sculptures are appreciably earlier 
in date, and belong mostly to the fourth century. My 
amended view finds expression in an illustrated article on 
“ The Sculpture of the Gupta Period ”, which is expected 
to appear in the Ostasiatische Zeitsokrift during 1914. 
I think that there is good reason for referring the temple 
of Parvmti at Nachna with its j’emarkable sculptures to 
the time of Prithivishena Vakataka and his contemporary 
Samudragupta, that is to say, to the middle or second half 
of the fourth century. The inscribed slab of Prithivishena, 


the Gupta 


^ A-B.K.., vol. xxi, pp. 95-S, pis. xxv-vii, 1885. Plate xxvi gives slight 
indications of the nature of the sculptured ornaments, but no statue is 
figured. It is much to be desired that a good set of photographs of the 
temi^le and its sculptures should he obtained and published to illustrate 
the art of the reign of Samudragupta. 

= H.F.A., p. 162. 
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if it was not attached to the Parvati temple, must surel}' 
have belonged to some structure of the same age. 

The three \'akataka imscriptions in Buddhist caves, 


viz. No. vi in Cave xvi at Ajanta, No. vii in Cave xvii at 
the same place, and No. viii in the Ghatotkacha cave near 
Guhvara, about 11 miles west of Ajanta, are of special 
interest as determining the dates of the excavation of 
those caves with approximate accuracy. The Ghatotkacha 
record, -which is perhaps the earliest, gives the genealogy 
of Hastibhoja, a Malabar Brahman of the Vallura sub- 


division, who was the minister of the Vakataka kino- 

• O ' 

Devasena. Unfortunately, the latter portion of the 
document is lost, a^sd it is not certain whether the cave 
was dedicated by Hastibhoja himself or by some of his 
descendants. Anj^how, the inscription must belong to the 
reign of either Devasena or his son Harishena. The date 
of the cave, therefore, must be placed certainly in the 

fifth century, and probably in the second half of that 

* 

century. 

The inscription No. vi, which is better preserved, 
records the dedication of Cave xvi at Ajanta by king 
Harishena’s minister, Varahadeva, who was son of the 
above-mentioned Hastibhoja, the minister of Devasena. 

Inscription No. vii, which is much mutilated, records 
the dedication of Cave xvii at Ajanta by a member of 
a familj’' of local princes, presumably subordinate to the 
Vakatakas, the name of Harishena, apparently the 
Vakataka kins;, beino- mentioned in v. 21. 

• O' o 

The result is that Caves xvi and xvii at Ajan-ta and 
the Ghatotkacha cave near Gulwara are proved to be 
approximately contemporary. All three \vere excavated 
in the reisn of either Devasena Vakataka or his son 

o • 

Harishena, and all tlii'ee may be dated with confidence in 
the second half of the fifth century, a determination 
srifficiently precise for the purposes of the history 

of art. 
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Wlien A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
was published at the close of 1911, I had not gone closety 
into the Yakataka problem as I have now done. Professor 
Pathak’s inscription had not then come to light, and I was 
influenced by the suspicion that the Devagupta whose 
dauc'hter was married to Rudrasena II Yakataka mip-ht 
possibly have been the prince named Devagupta who 
belonged to the minor dynasty of the Later Guptas of 
Magadha, about A.D. 700. According^, I dated Caves 
xiv-xx, with xxi— ix and i-v, as having been all excavated 
between A.D. 500 and 642, observing that the bulk of the 
paintings must be assigned to the time of the great 
Chalukya kings, A.D. 550 and 642, although some may 
have been executed under the patronage of the earlier 
Yakataka kings of Berar. I alluded to the existence of 

• o 

a Yakataka record in Cave xvi, but failed to take note 
of the connected epigraphs in Cave xvii and the 

Ghatotkacha cave. 

0 

The clearing up of the Yakataka chronology effected in 
this essay considerably antedates Caves xvi and xvii at 
Ajanta, and makes it possible that some of the other 
caves included in the numbers xiv-xx and xxi-ix may 
be as early. Nos. i-v probably are the latest of all. 
The absence of inscriptions renders precise chronology 
of the whole series impossible, and we should remember 
that the excavation of spacious halls in the solid rock 
must have taken a long time. The execution of each of 
the more important works must have extended over 
several years, and as to the paintings, they may have 

ft 

been added or extended from time to time. But when 
allowance is duly made for all these considerations, 
a definite advance in the chronology of Indian art results 
from the determination of the fact that three important 

cave-shrines, namely, Caves Nos. xvi and xvii 
at Ajanta, as well as the Ghatotkacha cave near Gulwara, 
were dedicated at some time in the second half of the 
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fifth century. At Kuchara (Nachna) wo find a Yakataka 
inscription associated with dfistinetive early Gupta sculpture 
of the fourth century. At Ajanta and Gulwara we find 
other Yakataka inscriptions associated with otlier mani- 
festations of the artistic impulse which distinguished the 
reigns of Chandragupta II and Kuinaragupta I in the fifth 
century — the age of Kalidasa. The Yakataka princes, 
therefore, are entitled to a share in the glory of the golden 
age of the Guptas, a share only now restored to them 
after their very existence had been forgotten for many 
centuries. 

The results of the inquiry may be summed up briefly 
as follows ; — 

The Yakataka dynasty, comprising eight ruling chiefs 
and nine generations, lasted for at least two centuries in 
round numbers, from about A.D. 300-500. It may have 
survived the latter date for half a century or so, but if it 
did no record of the fact has been discovered. The 
derivation and meaning of the name, which seems to 
be an adjective based on a form Vakata, are unknown. 
Y^e are equally ignorant as to the race and origin of the 
chiefs, who may possibly have been foreigners connected 
with the Satraps of Ujjain and Surashtra, The first 
Maharaja, Pravarasena I, is credited with the performance 
of many Hindu sacrifices, including four asvamedhas, or 
horse-sacrifices, a vaunt which implies that he actually 
established a considerable amount of control over his 
neighbours. But we do not know either wliere the seat 
of his dominion was situated or how he attained such 
power as he possessed. He was succeeded by a grandson, 
and presumably enjoyed a long reign. A record of the 
4th Maharaja, Prithivishena, has been found in the 

State, to the south-west of Allahabad, and is 
associated wdth buildings and good sculptures in the 
■ early Gupta style of the fourth centuiy. Prithivishena 
is said to have conquered Kuntala, far to the south in the 
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Deccan, and is credited with a reign of abnormal length. 

4 

His son, Rudrasena II, married a daughter of the 
emperor Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya,’ probably about 
A.D. 390-5, when that monarch annexed Malwa. 

Rudrasena’s son, Pravarasena II, certainly was in 
possession of Eastern Berar (iliehpur) and of a con- 
siderable part of the western districts of the modern 
Central Provinces, and is known to have reigned for at 
least twenty-three years. A prince whose name has been 
lost seems to have intervened between Pravarasena and 

4 

Devasena, whose Brahman minister (or perhaps a son of 
the minister) dedicated the Ghatotkacha cave at Gulwara, 
near Ajanta. This last known Raja was Harishena, son 
of Devasena, and it is certain that Cave xvi, at Ajanta, 
was dedicated in his reign. It is highly probable that 
Cave xvii was dedicated at about the same time, that is to 
say, during the second half of the fifth century. 

The establishment of the chronology of the dynasty 
in a general way is specially important for the history 
of art as supplying approximate dates for the temple and 
sculptures in early Gupta style at Kuthara or Nachna, for 
two caves at Ajanta, and for the Ghatotkacha cave at 
Gulwara. The dynasty probably came to an end when 
the Chalukya po'wer was established in the sixth century. 
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By STEN KONOW’ 


ABOUT twelve years ago Dr. Hoernle published ^ 

a series of ancient documents written in Brahmi 
characters and an Iranian language. There was and is 
some uncertainty about the exact spot or spots where 
they were found. Some of them had been bought 
“ from a Khotau t?’ader Badruddin, who could or would 
aive no information”. Others were said to have been 

o 

duo- out from a buried town near Kuchar. The inter- 
& 

pretation of these documents lias not advanced much 
since thej^ were edited, though we now know that they 
are written in the same tongue which is used in numerous 
fragments and MSS. found in Eastern Turkistan, and 

o 

which has been variously designated North Aryan, East 
Iranian, Tokhari, and Khotanese. The alphabet in which 
these documents are written, on the other hand, is much 
better known now than twelve years ago. Dr. Hoernle 
has published - tables found in Central Asia and containing 
complete alphabets, so that we are now relatively well 
informed about the value of the different signs. Moreover, 
a comparison with other manuscript finds from Turkistan 
has shown that some sio-ns were not from the beginning 


correctly translitei'ated. In the present connexion it is 
of importance that we now know that two different signs 
were originally confounded and invariably transliterated 
u. One of them, however, denotes an r-sound, and is 
now usually transcribed o'v. 

^ A Heport of the. British Qollectioii of Antiquities /roin- Central Asia, 

pt. ii, pp. 30 ff., Calcutta, 1902, 

3 JRAS. 1911, pp. 447 ff. 
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Sev^eral of the Iranian documents are dated, but it has 
not hitherto proved possible to interpret these dates. 
Together with them were found Chinese documents 
Ciirrying dirtes ranging from A.D. 768 to 790. Dr. Hoernle 
inferred from this fact that the Iranian documents 
belonged to the same period, and he was of opinion that 
they might have come from the buried site of Dandan 
Oiliq. The Chine.se documents have since been published 
by M. Chavannes,^ and it is curious to see that one of 
them mentions a petition written in “ barbaric ” language 
and hailing from the Ivhotan country. This statement 
seems to show that the home tongue of the Khotan people 
was used in public documents in thic last half of the 
eighth century A.D. Moreover, one of the Chinese docu- 
ments whicli is stated to have been dug out near Kuchar, 
and which is a certificate of pa 3 nnent of taxes, contains 
three Braluni aksaras, rii-hau- cle , ivhich show that they 
hail from a part of the country where the Iranian 
language of the documents was used. Haucle is a well- 


known word belonging to that form of speech and 
meaning “ gave Ret is therefore probably an abbrevia- 
tion of the name of the person who did pay. I hope to 
be able to prove that Dr. Hoernle w^as right both in 


thinking that the documents 


belong 


to the Khotan 


country and that they should be dated in the second half 
of the eighth century a.d. 

Two of the Iranian documents, Hoernle’s Nos. 1. and 12, 


have an almost identical beginning. 


If we substitute n- 

for 1i in its proper place. No. 1 begins 

ovi sail 10 7 masto Skarhvaro hadd 6 hvam-no-rricm- 

* * « « 

do-vi-sii-vd-harn : 

0 ) 

and No. 12 

0771 s(.d% SO mdsUi Cvdtaja hadd 10 3 mye kvam-nd- 

rram-dd-vd-m-vd-ham. 


^ See M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. i, pp. 521 fi‘. 
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The words containing the actual dates are quite clear and 


(13th) 




ir 17 (20), inontli Skarhvaro (Cvataja), da^ 
The remainder has not vet been translated. 


If we compare tlie two texts, we will at once notice 
that we in No. 1 often find o where No. 12 reads 
cf. onaMo and mdstcL etc. An examination of the context 
of No. 1 will reveal the fact that tlie sicru d, which is so 
connnon in all other Turkistano- Iranian texis, does not 
occur a single time, but is always replaced by o. Thus, 
ttoHa heda instead of ttdfia heda, at tliat time ; ci-huro 
instead of ci-burd, as many as. Now an examination 
of the plate will show that the sign which has been 
transliterated o is a simple curve above the aksara. In 
the alphabet published by Dr. Hoernle, on the other hand, 
there is always an indenture in the middle. I therefore 
feel convinced that the curve does not denote o at all, hut 
is a cursive way of writing d, which is in other documents 
denoted by means of the curve with a dot to its left. In 
fols. 7 and 8 of the Aparimitayuhsutra, which arc written 
in cursive Brahmi,^ the sign of d has in this waj’ become 
almost like an anusvara, so that e.g. tlie ivord vdsude was 
misread as vamsilde in the first edition of those leaves. 

The beginning of No. 1 must accordingly be read : om 
sail 10 7 mdstd Skarhvdrd Itada 5 hvdm-nd-rrum-dd-vi- 
m-vd-ham. It will be seen that the only difi’erence in 
the last part of the legend from No. 12 is that the latter 
reads rrdm-dd while No. 1 has rriLm-dd, for vi and 'vd 
are, as we know from numerous examples, interchangeable. 


Now rrumdd is a well-known word. 


It is the crenitive 

o 


singular of rre, king, and it becomes probable that 
rrdmdd in No. 12, which does not look like any known 
word in the lantruaffe, i.s miswritten instead of rm^nidd. 


This supposition will he proved if it can be shown that 
the dates in Nos. 1 and 12 are, in fact, what the word 
rrumdd seems to show, given in regnal years. 

^ See Hoernle, JR<AS. 1911, p. 468 f. 
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If rrmndd means “of the king”, Ave would natural] y 
expect to find a nearer designation of the king in the 
word Jivamnd, preceding it. We may compare kald rri, 
the Kali king or, the king of Kali, in the Vajracchedika, 
Tlie form Ji.vamnd itself may stand for livannci and for 
hvami, for the anusv^ara is in the documents commonly 
used instead of other nasals before consonants, and, on 
the otlier hand, it is C[uite common to add an anusvara 
lief ore other nasals. Now the T‘ang-shu^ and Hllan-tsang'^ 
inform us that, in the days of the T‘ang dynasty the 
colloquial form of the name of the Khotan oasis was 
Huan-na. It seems evident that this Huan-na is 
identical with the word hvamnd occip’ring in documents 
Nos. 1 and 12, and that they are accordingly dated during 
the rule of a Khotan king, and that this is actually the ease 
will he proved Avhen we consider the Avord following after 
rrumcld, viz. visavdhmn or vdmvdham. If I am right in 
translating h.vamncL rrumcld as “ of the Khotan king ”, 

O • • O' 

Ave would expect to find the name of the king in the next 
Avord, and if we remember that the name Hiian-nci of 
Khotan is only knoAAm from the T'ang annals and from 
Htian-tsang, we AAmuld naturally think of a Khotan king 
during the T'ang period. Noaa’’ the T‘ang-shu informs 


US'" that the name of the royal family in Khotan was 
Wei-chill, and it has long been recognized that this 
Wei-chih mu,st represent the Avord vijaya, which occurs 
as the first component of the names of Khotan kings in 
some lists which have been preserved in Tibetan literature, 
and AAdiich have been published by Mr. W. W. Rockhill,'^ 
with additions by Dr. Thomas,^ and bj’- Bahu Sarat 


^ EfL Charannes, Docummts snr les Toii-Jciue (Turcs) occidentaux, p. T2o, 
St. Petersbourg, 1903. 

- Stein, loc. cit., p. 153. 

" Chavannes, loc. cit., p. 126. 

The Life of the Buddha mid the Early History of his Order, pp. 230 if. 
London, 1884. 

® Stein, loc. cit., pp. 581 if. 
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Chandra Dasd If ^ve now look at these lists we will find 
a name ■which seems to correspond to vimvdham in the 
documents, viz. the king whon Sarat Chandra calls 
VijayavaJiana and Dr. Thomas Vijayabohan clien-yjo, 

The letter s in Turkistano-Iranian is 


i.e. 


the 


great. 


sometimes used instead of j in Indian loan-words. 
Professor Lenmann^ mentions such instances as lyum 

The curve under ki may well 


2yiijci 


and rrcisa 


raja 


denote some shortening, so that 


vikl 


would natural Iv 


represent a Skr. vijaya. Finally, vdJtam is the natural 
representative of a Skr. vdkana ; cf. Ciysara = Skr. dsana, 
seat. Vikivdham is therefore as near an approach to the 
sound in Skr. VijayavaJiana as we could expect, and 
there can be no doubt that we have here a welcome proof 


that the Tibetan 



must have some foundation in 



Moreover, we must infer that the two documents 
refer themselves to Khotan, to the times of King 
Vijaya vahana. 

It will be seen that the two Iranian documents thus 
conclusively show that the language in which they are 
written was the vernacular of the Khotan oasis. I think 
that it can be made almost certain that the same tongue 
has been spoken in Khotan since the beginning of our 
era. But then it Avill be difficult to adopt the ingenious 
theory of Professor Ltiders,^ that the Turkistano-Iranian 
lanffuao’e was the home tongue of the Sakas. The Sakas 


do not seem to have been permanently established in 
Khotan. There are also, as I shall try to show in another 

other features w^hich militate against this 


some 


.place, 

theory. Provisionally, therefore, I shall stick to the name 
Khotani suggested by Professor Kirste.^ 


pp. 

o 


Buddhist and other Legends about Khotan^’ ; JASB.jVoL Iv, pt. i, 
193 tf. 

Znr nordarlschen Sprache. imd Litei'atur^ p. G7, Sfcrassburg, 1912. 
‘‘Die Sakas und die ^ nordarisclie ' Spmclie ” ; Sitzungsbericlite der 
Ivoniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1913, X-^P- 

Wiener Zeitsclirift far die Kimde des Morgeidandes, vol. xxvi, p. 394. 


o 
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The question now arises about the period when Vim- 
vaJiam-Vijayavahana lived. The historical information 
contained in the Tibetan list is so scanty that it is 
extremely difficult to arrive at any certain results, the 
more so because a comparison of the lists published by 
Messrs. Rockhill and Thomas on one side and by Sarat 
Chandra on the other shows that the Tibetan tradition 
is not quite certain. Still, we must try to arrive at some 
provisional result. 

At the head of the Khotan dynasty the Tibetan texts 
place Kiistana or Salancc, who is said to have been born 
to the queen of Empei'or Asoka, and to have been carried 
off by Vaisravana to the king of China. Twelve years 
old, he then became king of Khotan 234 yeai-s after the 
Nirvana. Though a similar legend is related by Hiian- 
tsang, and the story thus is evidently based on Khotan 
chronicles, it hardly deserves more credit than similar 
eponymous legends elsewhere. Kustana’s son was Ye-u-la, 
who founded the capital of the kingdom, and he would 
consequently have to be dated at least two hundred years 
B.c. if the synchronism of Kustana and Asoka could be 
accepted. The Annals of the Later Hans ^ inform us that, 
towards the end of the reign of Kuang-wu-ti (a.D. 25-57), 
the king of So-ch‘e (Yarkand), having become very 
powerful, reduced Yu-lin, the king of Khotan, to the 
position of li-kuei. Now if we remember that both 
Ye-u-la and Yu-lin are not indigenous Tibetan and 
Chinese words, but attempts at rendering the sounds of 
foreign names, the striking similarity bet'ween the two 
words makes it extremely probable that they represent 
one and the same Khotani name, and in that case Ye-u-la 
would belong to the first half of the first century A.D. 
This supposition is further supported by what the Chinese 

See for this and other statements in what fallows Abel Remusat, 
Histoire da la ville de Khotan, pp. 3 ft'., Paris, 1820, and Stein, loe. cit., 
pp. 166 ff. 
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and Tibetan sources tell us about the successors of Ye-ii-la 
and Y’ii-lin respectively. 

The Han Annals tell us that during the period Yung- 
piling (a.D. 58-75) the Khotan general Hiii-mo-pa 
revolted and assumed the title of kino' of Khotan. He 

O 

must accordingly be considered as the founder of the 
national Khotan dynasty. According to the Tibetan 
annals, on the other hand, Ye-u-la’s son VijayasamhlMvci, 
who was born 165, or according to Sarat Chandra 65, 
years after tlie establishment of the kingdom, succeeded 


him. 


With Vijayasambhava beo-ins 


Ion 


O' series of 


Khotan kings whose names all begin witlr Vijaya. If 
there is any truth, in the Cliinese statement that Wei- 
chih-Vijaya was the family name of tlie kings, it is of 
interest to note that this Vijaya dynasty, according to 
Tibetan tradition, begins where the Han Annals place 
the foundation of the national Khotan kingdom. This 
constitutes one point of analogy between the Chinese and 
Tibetan sources. We hear of Vijayasambhava that in 
his fifth year Buddhism was introduced in Khotan. Tlie 
Arya Vairocana became the spiritual guide of the 
inhabitants and taught the ignorant cattle lierders in 

w O 

the Li (i.e. Khotan) language and invented the characters 
of Li. Now there does not seem to be any i*eason for 
doubting that Buddhism, and I may add Indian civiliza- 
tion, was introduced in Khotan during Vijayasamhhava’s 
reign. It is therefore quite natural tliat his predecessors 


have names which are not Indian. 


It seems also 


necessary to infer that Vijayasambhava or Samhhava 
is the translation of some Khotani name which the 


king used before the introduction of Buddhism. 


If we 


remember that Khotani hamphuta corresponds to Sanskrit 
sambhuta and o to ava, we would infer a Khotani name 


Hampho, and the Chinese Hiu-mo-pa can, so far as I can 
see, very well he an attempt at rendering such a name. 
I therefore think that we can put down as almost certain 
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that Biiclclliism was introduced in Kliotan in the third 
quarter of tlie first centuiy a.d., i.e. about the time when 
the power of the Kusanas, w'ho spoke the same language 
as the Khotanese, was consolidated under Kadphises. 
I do not think that this coincidence is a mere matter 
of chance. 

After Vijayasainbhava follow eleven generations, only 
two of which are mentioned by name. No historical 
information is ijiven which allowAS us to settle their date. 

o 

Then comes king Vijayadliarma, who is said to have 
been a powerful king, who was constantly engaged in 
war. Later on he became a Buddhist and retired to 

cfar. We know from Chinese sources that Kashgar 
had formerly developed great power, but that it became 
dependent on Khotan during the epoch of the three 
kingdoms (A.D. 220-64). It is then probable that 
this was the time of the powerful king Vijayadliarma. 
He was succeeded by Vij ay asimha, and lie again by 
Vij ay alilrti, who is said to have carried war into India 
and to have overthrown Saketa, together with King 
Kanika, or the king of Kanika, and the Guzan king.^ 
Guzan here evidently stands for Kusana, but wm have no 
means for establishing the identity of the Kusana king 
alluded to. 

No historical information is given about the next ten 
or eleven generations. We aim only told that Khotan 
was frequently invaded by enemies. Thus the Brug-gu 
king A-no-sos invaded Khotan and destroyed the viharas 
as far as ’Ge-u-to-san. Drug-gu can hardly be anything 
but Turks. It is evident that these generations of kings 
ruled during the years when Khotan was oppressed by 

the T‘u-yu-hun (a.d. 445), the Juan -Juan {circa a.d. 470), 
the Hephthalites (c. a.d. 500-56), and the We.stern Turks 
(c. A.D. 566-631). Then the Khotan 'kia gV ij ay asamgr anna 
is introduced, of wdiom we hear that he carried war into 


1 


See Thomas, Indian Antiquary^ vol. xxxii, p. 349. 
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the territory of the Drug-gu and ciiused great slauglrter. 
That can only mean that lie lived "when tlie empire of the 
Western Turks fell to pieces about a.d. 630. We are thus 


reminded of a passage in Tting-shu which has been 
translated by M. Chavannes : “ The familv name of the 


king (of Khotan) is Wei-eliiJi ; 



personal name is 


Wii-mi. Originally he Avas subject to the Tu-ktie. In 
the sixth year Cheng’-kuan [632] he sent an envoy ■with 
presents [to the Chinese Court]. Three years later he 


sent his son. 



has been good enough to consult 

o o 


Now I am unable to see any "way of 
,nng the names Wu-mi and Samgrdma, thougli 
I think Ave must identify the tAvo kings. AVe will have 
to assume that A^jjayasaingrama liad another Khotani 
name which the Chinese have rendered AVu-mi. 

After A' ijayasamgriima folloAA’s VijaijO-siriilia, of Avhom 
we hear that he Avas a contemporary of an Arhat 
Dharmapala. If his predecessor was ATu-mi, A^ijayasiinha 
would be identical Avith Fu-tu Sin, avIjo sent his son to 
China in A.D. 648 and later on AA^ent there liimself. 
Dr. Hoernle, avIio 
Professor Bullock and Mr. Parker about the Avord Fu-iu, 
informs me that the correct transliteration is probably 
Fu-cJCa, Avhich seems to be another rendering of Vijaya, 
or, rather, of Visa. Sin I take to be the Cliine.se 

pronunciation of Sirnha. 
But then A'ijayasimha must be the king Avho ruled in 
Ivhotan during Hlian-tsang’s stay there in A.D. 644, and 
Dharmapala can Amry Avell be the famous teacher in 
Nalanda of whom we hear in the Si-vu-ki, and A\dio.se 
fame Hiian-tsang could have propagated in Khotan. 

AA^e are further introduced to some generations of whom 
I cannot make anything. AA^e are only told about the 
religious buildings erected during their rule. Then we 
hear of another Vijayaktrti, during Avhose reign Khotan 
is said to have been conquered by the Tibetans. Sarat 
Chandra Das states that this happened under the 


rendering of the Khotanese 
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Tibetan king Sroii-btsan-sgam-po (died 650). That must, 
however, be a mistake, as the first Tibetan invasion of 
Ivliotan took place in A.D. 665. Yijayakirti must 
therefore be the kincr whom the Chinese call Fu-tu 

s'~3 

Hmng, who went to China about A.D. 674 and Avas 
honoured on account of his merits in fighting the 
Tibetans. There is not, liowever, any similarity between 
the two names. Chinese liiung is said to mean 
“ masculine ”. 


Vijayakirti’s son Vij ay asamgrama , or, according to 
Sarat Chandra Das, Vijaya.grmna, was killed by the 
Drug-gu during a visit to China. Fu-tu Hiung’s son, on 
the other liand, was King. During ^is times there Avas 
some trouble with the Turks, a.d. 705-6, Avhen the 
Turkish chief Kuii-ch'uo attacked Khotan. Also, the 
Tibetans began to be troublesome. We hear about envoys 
from King during the period K'ai-ytin (713-41), and 
especially in a.d. 717. If the Sanskrit form Vijaya- 
grdma is the correct one, we might expect a popular from 
Gam ; c£. the name Puna- gam occurring in the Iranian 
documents, and King, which is elsewhere used to denote 
Skr. gaii, might Aveli be a rendering of this Gam. 

On Vijayasamgrama’s death his son Vij ay asamgrama 
or Vijayavikrama was a minor, and the minister A-ma- 
la-ke-meg ruled as a regent for twelve years. During 
this regency ^ve Avould have to date the king Thao, who 
Avas in secret alliance with the Western Turks, and was, 
therefore, executed by the Chinese in a.d. 725. We have 


seen that Vijayasamgraraa is said to ha\m been killed bj 


the Drugr-tru. 

o o 


It seems natural to infer that Thao entered 
into alliance with the Turks in order to remove Vijaya- 
samgramaj and that he actually succeeded in bringing' 
about his death, but was prevented by the Chinese from 
ascending the throne. We are told that in A.D. 728 the 

Chinese court placed Fu-rshih Chan on the throne, and he 

✓ 

is then probably identical with Yijayasamgrama’s son. 
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Dr. Thomas kindlv iiiEornis me that Chinese chan can be 
a rendering’ of samgrarna. It is therefore probable that 
the name of Yijavasamgraina’s son was likewise Vijaya- 
samgrama. Tlie name Vijayavikraina, liowever, also 
seems to be used about liiui, and it may be assumed that 
he adopted that name when he became king. 

Fu-shili Chan’s successor Fu-tu Gadabout a.d. 73G), 

and he is evident!}^ identical with Vijayadkarma,^ who 

built a vihara together with a Chinese minister or envoy 

Ser-tlie-si. Tlien, we are told, the Cliinese minister or 

envoy Ka-the-si and King Vijayasambhava built a vihara 

and a stupa called Su-ston-fia. Then Vijayabohan the 

great rebuilt this sjmpa. This is the last king in Sarat 

Chandra Das’ list, and it is just possible that the next 

entries in Dr. Thomas’ list refer to the queens of the kings 

already enumerated. And, at all events, every mention of 

China now disappears from the lists. It is, then, a curious 

coincidence, wd^ich adds support to the chronology here 

adopted, that the Chinese notices about Khotan only 

carry us down to the aanie point. We hear that Fu-tu Ta 

was succeeded by Wei-cldh Ki.iei, whose wife Met was 

granted the title of princess in .A.D. 740. Kuei cannot 

have ruled long, for his successor Sheng assisted China on 

an expedition in A.D. 747. He married a Chinese princess, 

and in 756 he left Khotan for good in order to assist 

the Chinese. He died in China, and his brother Wei-chih 

Yao, who began his rule in a.d. 756, was still on the 

throne in 786. One of these kings must then be identical 

the King 

YiMvaham of the documents. Document Ao. 12 is dated 
in his 20th year. Neither Kuei nor Sheng ruled as much 
as twenty years, and we are thus necessarily led to the 
conclusion tliat Kao must be identilied with ViMvaham. 
That would mean that we would have to account for 
two kings Kuei and Sheng, wdiere the Tibetan list only 

‘ The Khofcanese for dharma is da. 


with Vijayabohan, who must further he 


JRAS. 1914. 


23 
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mentions one, Vijayasambhava. Dr. Thomas informs me 
fclmt Chinese sheng means "to be adequate ”, "to sustain”, 
" to be worthy It can therefore well be a translation 
of scmibhava, and we would have to infer that Kuei is not 
mentioned at all in the Tibetan lists. I do not think, 
however, that this difficulty is great, because the Tibetan 
list only mentions such kings as built Buddhist sanctuaries. 
It is possible that the designation chen-po, the great, 
used of Vijayaboban in the Tibetan list, is a translation 
of a Khotanese surname, which the Chinese have rendered 
with yew, glorious. He seems to have been the last 
Khotan king who asserted his independence against the 
Tibetans. After his time Khotan passed under the rule 
of the king of Tibet, as mentioned in a "prophecy” 
handed down in Tibetan literature.^ 

My analysis of the Tibetan lists of Khotan kings has 

thus led to the result that the documents of the l7th 

and 20th years of Vi^vdham belong to the same time 

as the Chinese documents found together with them, as 

was supposed by Dr. Hoernle. It is probable that the 

remaining documents are about contemporaneous, as the 

same personal names occur in many of them. Thus, 

Anjdyi in No. 4 is evidently identical with Anjai in 

No. 9 ; ArsCili in No. 9 with Arsalam in No. 12 ; Brlydsi 

in No. 1 wnth Brlyydsl in No. 9 ; c£. further Budamm 

and Hatkamin Nos. 1 and 13 ; Jsajsakd in Nos. 9, 11, 13 ; 

MaJivetari, No. 9, and Mahvittard, No. 18 ; Maiyadatd, 

No. 9, and Mayadattd, No. 13 ; Nuhadattd, Nos. 13 and 17 ; 

Pkemkr‘iiki,lA os. 9, 13, 15, 17, 48 ; Punagdm, Nos. 1, 9, 

/ / 

15, 48 ; Bald, No. 9, and Saldm, No. 17. We can, 
therefore, safely conclude that the remaining documents 
which mention a year {sali) also belong to the reign of 
Vi^vdhomi. These are ^ the years 1 in No. 15, 6 in 

^ Sarat Chandra Das, JASB. voL Iv, pt. i, p. 199 f. 

- Dr. Hoernle has heen good enough to give me revised readings of 
the dates occurring in the documents. No. 15, ■which was originally 
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No. 14, 11 in No. 2, 17 in No. 1, 20 in Nos. 10, 12, 
13, and 22 in No. 9. If Vimvaka'in’s reign is dated 
from A.D. 756, these dates would range from 756 to 778, 
while the dated Chinese documents cover the period 

768-90. 


Some documents are not dated in years, sail, but in 
s, ajud oire was originally said to be dated in both, 
viz, in the 19th Jcscma, and the 20th year. Dr. Hoernle, 
however, now informs me that this was a mistake, and 
that the following is the state of affairs : 


No. 8 is dated 17mye kmnci musacTo scdya, where 
sausactb cannot be a numeral, and does not look like any 
Khotani word which I know. 


No. 10 consists of two parts : The first is dated “ on the 
20th day of the month Nahaja, in the 20th year”, and 
the second “ kscma in the 20th year 

No. 11 is dated '‘on the 23rd day of the month 
Khaysaja, in the 19th ksaiii”. 

It will be seen from No. 10 that the two dates are 
referred, one to the 20th year and the other to hani the 
20th year. It here seems as if sali and Icsdiyi sail denote 
one and the same tiling. In No. 11, which is dated in 
the 19th hsdni, a person JsajsaJca is mentioned, who is 
evidently the same person who occurs in No. 9 from the 
22nd year (sail) and No. 13 from the 20th. It therefore 


seems as if ksdni in No. 11 signifies the same thing as 
.saZt in Nos. 9 and, 13. It becomes impossible to think, 
as originally suggested by Dr. Hoernle, that kmna means 


some greater period, a kind of cycle. 

Now it seems evident that ksdiia means the same thing 
as the wmrd ksum which occurs in a series of documents 


.said to be dated in the 6th yeai’, has the date ssansacii salya padauyse, 

i.e. in the first year ssaiisacu ; No. 3, which was said to mention the 

third year, gives month and day and then goes on rrthndd 

(Le. rrumdd) Vumvahayi ssaiisanTra aalya, in the smnsanh-a year of the 

Khotan king Vi^vaham, where ssaiisanlrii must be connected with 
ssaiisacu in No. 15. 
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hailiuo' from tlie neioiibourhood of Kuchar and written in 

rt o 

tlie ]anji’uaci’€ which most scholars liave hitherto called 

o o 

Tokhari B, but which we now will have to designate 
Kuchari. In a masterly paper Professor Levi has shown ^ 
tliat this k.ni-m denotes regnal years, counted from the 
beginning of the reign of a Kuchar king. The ordinary 
word for “ year ” in Kuchari is inhul, and hsuin does not 
seem to be a Kuchari word at all. Its use, however, 
seems to be exactly similar to the use of hsana in the 
Iranian documents, and this word must accordingly have 
a similar meaning. A suitable et3unology, then, at once 
presents itself. Kmna must be derived from the base in 
Zd. ysay, from which we have Soghdian might ; 

X^ivane, kiug,^ Persian sdh. As pointed out by Professor 
Rcichelt,® Iranian is often ■written in the Indian way, 
Jcs ; f.i. ksira, Zd. soi6ra. Ksdna might be an ordinary 
present participle, just as we find stdna, sending, being, 
from sta. But in that case we would expect an oblique 
singular Icsdnye. It is, therefore, more likely that Jcsdna 
is a noun meaning “ rule ”, “ reign ”, and ksd7id sail would 
then mean “year of tlie rule ”, “regnal year”. 

This- reckoning by regnal years in a Chinese dependency 
is probablj^ an imitation of the Chinese regnal periods, 
the nien-hcLO. It is also possible that we find traces of 
the use of devices of these periods as in Chinese. Thus 
we hear that the jmar a.d. 940 is designated as the 29th 
year T'ung-chhng, and Sir Aurel Stein ^ has maintained 
that this designation relates to the use of some local era. 
It is, however, more likely that T‘ung-ch‘ing was th.e 
device of the period of the then ruling king Li Sheng- 

o o o 

then. Similarly the word musacu in No. 8, which also 
occurs in No. 15, and the word sscmscmxrd in No. 3, 

^ Journal A siatiq lie, 1913, pp. 311 ff. 

^ See Sfcael-Holstein, p. S4, n. 2, above. 

" Jndogermamsches Jcthrhnch, vol. i, p. 27. 

^ Stein, loc. cifc., p. 179. 
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which is evidently connected, may have been the device 
of Visavaham’s reign. I offer this explanation with 
considerable diffidence, the inoi'e so because I am unable 
to suggest any explanation of the words ssausacic and 

It seems, however, probable that Icsana 
does not denote a cycle of any definite length, but 


reign 


, “ rule ”, and refers itself to regnal periods in 


imitation of the nien-hao. 


But if that is so the ivord 


is Iranian, and Kuchari ksum, which is apparently used 
in the same way, is borrowed from Icsana. This is not 
in itself improbable, for there are apparently also other 
instances of loans by Kuchari from Khotani. Thus 
Kuchari sccmdne, ,a sramana, has probably come to 
Kuchar through a language of the same kind as Khotani, 
where s regularly corresponds to Aiyan and where the 
word samana is common, be it that this language was 

o o 

Khotani itself or the language of the Ylie-chi, from whom 
the Chinese are said to have received or heard of Buddhist 
sutras in 2 B.cd 

^ See Franke, Zur Frage dcr Einfuhrung des Buddhismus in 
China”: Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu 
Berlin, Jahr. xiii, Abb. i, pp, 3 fF. 
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THE KALAS 


By Dr. A. VENKATASUBBIAH and E. MULLEE 


The present article was originally intended to be a supplement to 

Dr. Venkatasubbiah s di.sserfcation on the Kalas, presented to the 

philosophical faculty of the University of Berne in 1910 and printed 

at Madras in 1911. Considering, however, the possibilitj^ that a certain 

number of European banskritists may not be acquainted with this 

dissertation, we believe it necessary to repeat here the most important 

points which have be^n discussed there, hoping that in this form 

the article maj^ be understood by all scholars interested in these 
matters. — B. M. 


rjlHE word kala has been translated in different ways 

in Sanskrit dictionaries, and, in fact, it is difficult 
to find in European languages an equivalent which 
cozTesponds exactly to this terinimis technicus. Monier- 
Williams gives “any practical art, any mechanical or fine 
art ” ; the St. Petersburg dictionary has “ Kunst, Kunst- 
griff, Kunstfertigkeit, Handwerk ” ; Bohtlingk in Hema- 
candra, 900, simply “ Handwerk In the same passage 
we find that, according to Hemacandra, kaloj is identical 
with cilpam and vijndnam, and this is confirmed witli 
regard to gilpam by the Amarakoska. The article on 
the kolas in Vatsyayana s Kdmasutra, pp. 32 ff. (quoted 
by Aufrecht in his Catalogue of the Oxford MSS., 
p. 217a), terminates thus ; iti catuhshashtir aiigavidyah 
kamasutrasyavayavinyah. Kola is considered here as 
identical with vidyd. After all it seems that the transla- 
tion “ arts and sciences ” is the most suitable. Of. Hema- 
candra’s Paricislitaparvan, transl. by Hertel, p. 52. 

In the Rigveda the word kald means “ the sixteenth 
part ”, and is only used in this sense. But Rigveda, vii, 
18. 16, we have prakaldvid, and this occurs also 
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Mighant'ib, iv, 3, 25. Yaska, in lii.s commentaiy NirvJda 
(vi, 6), says : prahalavid vanig hhavati kalac ca veda- 


Ic ca. From this and from Durga’s comment on 



this it does not clearly appear that the word Icald here 
refers to the arts and sciences. Devarajas comment on 
this word in the Nigliantu runs thus : prakalavid pra- 
karsloena kcddh nndnonmdnapratimdnadivifiliaydh pra- 
Jcpis]itdciugamtaratna 2 yardcshddikd veda vijdndti. This 
seems distinctly to refer the word kald to the arts. And 
if, as it appears, the Vedic Aryans were much advanced 
in civilization, it is not improbable that they might have 
been acquainted with the kalds in this sense and that 
certain arts were alread}'’ definitely t grouped together 
as kalds. 


The next passage to be mentioned here is in the Mahd- 
bhdrata (Kumbhakonain edition, pt. xli, p. 86, ^loka 38), 
where Garga says that Civa instructed him in the sixty - 
four kalds. 

Other passages about the kalds are the following : — 

munive^apraticchannas tatra gacchantu yoshitah I 
upayajilfih kalajha 9 ca vaiyike parinishthitah II 

Rdmdyana., i, 9. 5. 


ahoratraiq catuhshashtya samyattau tavatih kalali I 
gurudakshinayacaryam chandayam asatur nrpa II 

Bhdgavata, x, 46. 36. 


ity evam adyasu sarvakarmakalasu bodhisattva eva 

vi^ishyate sma. Lalitavistara, p. 179. 

catuhshashti karnakalitani canubhaviya 
nupurainekhala abhihani vigalitavasanah I 
kamasarahatah samadanah prahasitavadanah 
kirn tava aryaputra vikrtam yadi na bhajase II 

Lalitavistava, p. 417. 

aparokshabuddhir vividhakalpagrayasu kalasu. 

Jdtakamdjld, p. 105. 
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matrvad asyal.i kala santi na santi. 


MahahJtashya, i, 1. 57, quoted in 

Ind. Studien, xiii, 471. 

4 

catulishashtikalagainaprayogacatural.i. 

JJacahumdracarita, ii, 21. 

Usabhe lehaiyao ganiyappahanao saunaruyapajjava- 

sanao bavattarim kalao causatthim ca mahilacrune 


uvadisai. 


Kcdpasidra, 211. 


Jacobi (SBE. xxii, p. 282) translates this: “ Rshabha 

taiight seventy-two sciences, of which writing is 
the first, arithmetic the most important, and the 
knowledge of omens the last, and the sixtv-four 

O ^ V 

accomplishments of women.'’ 

The sixty-four arts of the courtezans, as given in the 
fourth chapter of the Kaldvildsa, by Ksheinendra, corre- 
spond most probably with the sixty-four accomplishments 
of women as taught by Rshabha. The Gerrnaia equivalents 
of these are given by J. J. Meyer in the introduction 
to his translation of Ksliemendra’s Samayamdtrkd, 
pp. xlvii-ix, and in a somewhat difierent way by Richard 
Schmidt, Beitrdge zur indischen Erotih, p. 569 f. 

Another difficult question is about the antiquity of this 
terminus technicus. Venkatasubbiah (p. 62 f.) quotes 
a passage from the Kalikapurana (ii, 28, 29) which 
narrates the origin of the Jecdds at the same time and 
under the same circumstances with the forty-nine Bhdvus 
g,nd the Havas. The earlier Puranas, however, like the 
Vish'im and Vdyu Puranas, and also the M^vnclaka and 
Ghandogya Ujxmishads do not mention them. 


The number of the 



is 



at sixty-four b}: 


Vatsyayana, while the Jaina texts uniformly mention 
seventy-two and the Lalitavistara even eighty-six. The 
number sixty-four is the original one, as it follows the 
subdivisions of the ten mctnclalas of the Rigvedasarnhita 
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and inxisfc have been fixed before the Jaina sutras at 
a time when this division of the Rigvedasamhita was 
felt as recent (p. 9). 


I 

Venlcatasuhbiah gives ten lists of kolas, which, however, 
are not arranged chronologically. The first is taken from 
tlie Saraavdyasutra, which was composed before 300 b.c. 
(Jacobi, SBE. xxii, p. xl). The list, as it is given by 
Weber, Indische Studien, IG, pp. 401 fh, contains eighty- 
seven items, and in the Berliner Verzeichniss, ii, 409 fF., 
even ninety-five, but this is a mistake, as Nos. 44-7 
and 66-7 are missing in the latter. „ Three similar lists 
are given in the Nay adhammaka] id (ed. Steinthal, Leipzig, 
1901), p. 29, in the Aivpapdtikayi (ed. Leumann, Leipzig, 
1S81), p. 77, and in the Rdjaprapivyam (Calcutta edition, 
Samvat, 1933), p. 290 ; but they contain only seventy-two 
items, leaving some of the items given in the Saviavdya 
list and adding a few fresh ones. 

Some remarks may be inserted here in addition to those 
given in the dissertation, pp. 9-18. 

Ad i, 3 : ruvam^rupam, “sculpture, painting, cutting 
forms in cloth, gold, wood,” etc. Buhler, in p. 6 of his 
Indische Palaeographie (Grundriss), says that the word 
ricpa is used in the sense of “ applied arithmetic”, i.e. of 
the reckoning of money, interests, and debts, as well as 
that of elementary mensuration. 

Ad i, 66 ; hirannavada (v.l. hirannapdga) in the 
'amavdya list, and hirannajutti in the Ndyddhammakahd 


A. 


list. The word hiranna has been translated by Hoernie 


95 


in the Uvasagadasao by the term “unwrought gold , 
chiefly relying on the authorit}^ of the Gujarathi para- 
phrase of Megharaja. But the same Meglwaja explains 
the term hiranna in the Samavdyasutra by “ silver 
Ad i, 79 : vattahhedda. Morris in his note on the Pali 
word angulaka (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1885, 


55 
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p. 50) says that both these words refer to an old game 
of whirligicrs. 


II 

The second list is that of the Lalitavistara (Calcutta 
edition), p. 178. The date of the Lalitavist.ara being 
very uncertain, we can only say that this list is 3 munger 
tlian No. I. It contains eighty-six iteni.s, most of which 
correspond with items in the sjmonjnnic dictionary Mahd- 
vyutpatti (especially §§ 216, 217, and 245). 

The translation, as given by Venkatasubbiah, does 
not agree throughout with that by Eajendralala Mitra 
(Lalitavistara, pp., 218 f.). We will mention liere a 
few points. 

No. 25. aksimnnavedhitvam. Venk. “ art of throwing 

• • • 

a spear so as to graze the mark”. Mitra, “guessing.” 
The parallel passage, Jdt. v, 129. 17. 26, is translated by 
Francis “men who pierce like lightning ” (v, 67). Kern 
has “target cleaving” (Bodhicarydvatara comm., ed. 
Poussin, p. 124 note). Both translators are in favour 
of Venk. 

No. 26. marmavedhitva. Venk. has “ shooting so as 
to hit the vital parts”. Mitra, “divining other’s thoughts”. 
The first rendering is supported bj’’ the substantive 
amarmavedhitd, Hemacandra, 69 (translated “ Schonung” 
by Bdhtlingk). 

No. 27. cabdavedhitvam. Venk. “shooting an arrow 
correctly at any invisible person or beast by the sole clue 
of the sound produced by them ”. Mitra, “ explaining 
enigmas.” The translation of the parallel passage, Jdt. 
V, 129, “men who are able to shoot at a sound (without 
seeing),” agrees with Venk. Cf. also Mahdvastu, ii, 213.5, 
and Senart’s note. 

No. 57. migritedakshanam. Venk., followdng Foucaux, 
corrects mentkalakshanam, and translates “ marks of 
rams ”. Mitra, “ marks of eunuchs.” 
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No. 58. laiitahliACvaralahsUmm^^ Tenk. quotes Monier- 
Willianhs’ trau.slation, “a kind of script,” which seems to 


he g-nesswork. Mitra, “ demonology.” This translation 
seems to be preferable. 

No. 74. veciJcam. Venk. translates “the uej-h/ca philo- 
soph}^ ”, and quotes passages from the Nand%8utra (p. 391) 
and tlie Amvyogaclvaraalltra (p. 92). Mitra, “dress.” 
The St. Petersburg dictionary wants to make out that it 
is a mistake for vaigikam, “ harlotry,” but this is certainly 
wrong. If it really is a mistake for vaigikam, then it 
must be the vaigikam in Mahavyutp. 216. 2, which is 
a synonym of vdrtta, “profession of a vai^ya ” (= agri- 


culture, breeding of cattle, etc.).^ But it inaj'- also be 
a philosophical terminus technicus, and then it would 
agree with kavilam, logdyatam, saWiitantam in the 
Jaina texts. In this case the translation of Venk. would 
be correct. 


Ill 

The third list is given in Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra, 
pp. 32, 33, and, with slight variations, in the commentaries 
of Qridhara Jivagosvamin, Vallabhacarya, and Cukadeva 
on Bhdgavata, x, 45. 36. According to Schmidt, Beitrdge 
zur indischen Erotik, p. 11, Vatsyayana belongs to the 
first centuries of the Chri.stian era, but it is impossible 
as yet to determine his date exactly. The list contains 
sixty-four items (see above, p. 357), The interpretations 
in Venkatasubbiah’s dissertation follow those given by 
Ya^odhara in his commentary Jayamangala on the 
Kdmasutra. 

In the present additions we have made use besides of 
the following commentaries : 

(1) Giridharji (Giri) in his edition of the Bhdgavata. 

(2) Bhaskara Nrisimha (Bhas.), the scholiast of the 


1 Jacobi, “ Kaltiir Spraeli- unci Literarhistorisches aus dem Kautillya 
in Sitzmifjsherwhte der Btrlimr Ahademk, 1911 , p. 956 . 


3^ 
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Kcwiasiitra, as represented in a manuscript copy of liis 
sclioliiiin (MS. of the Mysore Oriental Libraiy). 

(3) Kaclnatlui’s abridgment of Sadananda’s Toshini, 
commentary on tlie Bhugavata (K.S.). 


(4) 



Mitra's translation 


and reading of 


List III, which lie has given in pp. 186-7 of his transla- 
tion of the Lalitavistara (Mitra). 

No. 5. vicesJuikacchedyam, “ cleverness in making 
mark.s on the forehead” (Giri) or “tattooing” (Mitra). 

No. 6. tandulakusiinutbcdiviJm^^ “the making of 
different kinds of ear-ornaments” (Bhas.). 

No. 9. manibhuonikdkaryna, “the making of dolls” 
(Bhas.). Mitra s •^translation “setting jewels 


>5 


seems 




The first 


No. 12. udakaghatah, “striking water so as to make 
it go in different ways (downwards, upwards, and con- 
trariwise) ” (Val. and Cuka.). Jiva. and K.S. explain this 
term hy jcdastamhka (suspending the properties of water). 

No. 13. citrdc ca yogdh, “means or methods of pro- 
ducing all sorts of wonders” (Val. and Jiva.), “pictorial 
art” (Bhas. and Mitra). Both translations are equally 
good. Cf. citrayogcdi (Yyidg). 223. 95). 

No. 16. nepathycqjrayogdh, “skill in dressing” (Bhas. 
Ya^odhara), “scenic representation” 
translation is supported by Bohtlingk’s rendering (Putz), 

Plemac. 635. Cf. iiepaccam {Vyutp. 281. 100). 

No. 22. hastaldghavayi, “readiness of hand” (Jiva and 
Giri). Bhas. explains it as “stealing things under the veiy 
eyes of the owners ”. I prefer the first translation. 

No. 26. sTdrakrlda, “ making dolls and figures, etc., 
move b}^ pulling strings ” (Jiva., Giri, Bhas.), “embroidering, 
knitting of figures with string” (K.S.), “ making artificial 
flowers with tlu'ead ” (Mitra). It is difficult to decide 
which is the best of these translations. 

No. 29. pratimdld, “ making replicas of all things ” 
(Jiva.), “ making substitutes of all things ” (Val. and Giri), 
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With regard to the following item 


“ assumption of various forms” (Bhas.), “ making images ” 
(K.S. and Mitra). Wilson’s dictionary has “ an exercise 
analogous to capping verses, reciting verse for verse, as 

a trial of memory”. 

I consider this the best rendering. 

No. 30. durvacahayogdJp, “means of expressing ideas 

Avhich cannot be expre.ssed ” (Jiva., Giri, K.S.), “ writing 
in cipher ” (Bhas.), “ mimicry ” (Mitra). I prefer the first 

of these translations. 

No. 35. talcs} uiJcarmdni, v.l. tarJcalcarmdni and tarhu- 
karindni. Most probably the reading talcshakarmdni is 
wrong, as No. 36 is talcshanam, and it is not likely that 
two items following each other should contain the same 
word. Giri, Cuka, and Val. read iarkaharmdni, and 
translate “ the knowing of all things as well as making- 


all things by means of logic”. Jiva., Bhas., and Mitra read 

tarkicJcarmaiii, and translate “ making thread or yarn of 
cotton by means of a spindle or distaff”. The context is 

in favour of the second reading and translation. 

No, 44. utsdclane samvdliane kegamardane ca katigalarii. 
Jiva. and Giri explain utsadanam as “ the separation of 
enemies by sowing suspicion in their minds by means of 
charms”. We stick to the explanation as given by Yenk., 
“ proficiency in massaging, shampooing, and anointing (the 
hair.” Of. Hemacandra, 635.^ 

No. 48. pushpaccikatikd is explained by Giri as 
“ making carts, vimdnas, etc., of flowers ”. Jiva. and 


K.S. explain it as “ knowledge of omens by means of 


the pushpacahit ikdvidyd ”. This latter meaning seems 
preferable. 

No. 50. yantramdtrikd, and No. 51, dhdranamdtrikd, 
are considered as one term by Cri., Giri, and Yah, and 
explained as “ making yantras, or metallic plates engraved 
with characters for worshipping ”. Bhas. explains it 

^ The Oabdakalpadruma reads kecamarjmialcauf^alam. Kecamarjana 
i.s “ a comb ”. Hemac. 688. 
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as “the means for floating on the air”, and Mitra as 
“exercises in enigmatic poetry”. I prefer the first of 
these explanations. 

No. 52. sampathyam, in Cri., Jiva., Cuka., Val., and 
Giri, samvdcyam in Bhas. Jiva. translates his reading 
“ the lapidary art, i.e. the sawing of hard substances like 
diamonds, etc.” Elias, explains his reading as samyag 
jndnam, i.e. “ knowing well ”. Jiva.’s translation is 
certainly to be rejected, even if rve adopt his reading. 


The best translation which suits both readings is “ the 

4 

art of conversation ” in the commentary to the Bhctga- 
vata, 10. 45. 36. 


No. 53. mdnasi,P knowing w-hat passes in other minds” 
(Jiva., K.S., and Bhas.). Molesworth, following Qri., Cuka., 
Giri, and Val., takes 53 and 64 as one term, mdnasl 
kavyahriyd, and translates “poetic creation and invention”. 
We prefer this reading and translation. 

No. 56. kriy alcalpah, v.l. kriydvikalpdli (Cri., Jiva., 
Val., Giri, Bhas.), “ disregarding the usual way of doing 
things, and doing those things in other ways.” Max 
Muller, India, what can it teach us? p. 363, suggests 
that this may be meant for Jaiminya. 

No. 58. vasU'agojxindni (Jiva., Giri, K.S., and Mitra), 
“changing the appearance of fabrics, such as making cotton 
cloth appear’ like silk.” Bhas. has the v.l. vastugop>anctni, 
and explains it as “ cleverness in concealing things which 
are in close proximity ”. 

No. 60. akarshakrlda. This is most probably identical 
with dkarshanam, “ an art by means of Avhich one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf. List VII, 32, and 
Yyutp. 197. 25 ; Weber, Berliner Yerz., i, 270. 

No. 62. vainayikl'tmm vidyandm jndnam, “the means 
w’hich take us to our destination quickly,” as galaplavanct 
(vii, Sh), padukcisiddhi (vii, 38), etc. (Bhas.). 

No. 63. vaijayikindm vidydnam jfidnam, “the means 
of obtaining victoiy,” as ghatikasiddhi (vii, 40), etc. (Bhas.). 
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No. 64. vyayamikindm vidydndm,jndnam,'‘\-nov;r\Qdgi 
of the science, s connected with physical exercise.” Cri 

and Cuka. have the v.l. vaitdliktndm, “ sciences of a hard 
or panegyrist.” Cf. Mahdvastu, iii, 113. 2. 

IV 

The fourth list is given in Bana’s Kddamhari, p. 75, 
This is the shortest, containing only forty-eight items, 
Most of them are contained in one or two of the 
preceding lists. Only a few new ones are added, namely 
(3) pramanam, " the .system of purvamimamsa propounded 
by Jaimini.” 

No. 4. dharmagastram, “ treati.ses on law.” 

% 

No. 15. Uiragavayojndnam, "judging of tlie age of 
horses.” 

No. 19. pustakavydpdras, "handling of books, i.e. reading 
the 9 astras.” 

No. 22. gandharvacdstrdni, "'.sciences of Gandharvas,” 
i.e. singing, etc. 

No. 29. dyurvedali, "the science of medicine.” 

No. 32. suriingopabhedas , “tunnelling.” 

No. 37. ratiraindni, “ book on erotics.” 

No. 46. aarvasanpidh, “ all names.” This remains 
doubtful. 

No. 47. sarvagilpdni, “ all technical arts.” Cf. gilpd- 
dhydyah (Vyutp. 221. 10). 

Y 

4 

The fifth list (Pancala’s) seems to be very old, as, 
according to tradition, it was composed before the Jaina 
sutras, and at a time when the division of the Riksamhitd 
into sixty-four chapters was felt as recent. This list is 
given and explained in Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra, 
pp. 96-176, under ten heading.s. As all these terms are 
intimately connected with erotics, they are not translated 
by Venkatasubbiah. 
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The sixth list is considerably youngei\ It is given hv 
Yagodhara in liis commentary on the KdmasTitra, p. 31. 
To judge from the extracts and quotations given by 
Ya^odhara, he must have lived in the eighth century a.d. 


Most of the items given in this list correspond with those 
in Lists I— IV. There are, however, some new ones. 

No. 13. rangcoparijnanam, “knowledge of the stage.” 

No. 18. maydJcTitavi 'iMshandasamayajncinam, “know- 
ledge of the tenets of heretical sy.steins, which are produced 
by illnsion.” 

No. 20. loJcajncLnam, “ knowledge of the world.” 

No. 21. vaieahskany am, “ cleverne&s.” 


vir 

This list is given in Kamacandra’s commentary on 
the first verse in Lakshnianakavi’s continuation of the 
Gampurdmdyana by Vidarbharaja. It is given in the 
form of nine anushtubh verses, and consists of sixty-four 
items. A large number of the kalda in this list are con- 
cerned with occult arts and alchemy. I shall only mention 
some of them which are particularly interesting. 

No. 14. sdmiidrikam , “ the science of finding out a 
person’s fortune by the lines of his hands, feet, and body ; 
chiromancy.” This word must be derived from rtmtxlrd, 
not from samudra. Of. sdmudralakshano/ni (Vyutp. 
221. 14). 

No. 23. khanydvadah, “location and acquirement of 
buried treasure.” Cf. khanyavadl {VyiUp. 186. 83). 

No. 31. vacyam, “an art by means of which one person 
can bring another completely under his influence.” Of. 
sarvavagy am (Weber, Verz. i, 270). 

No. 32. dkarslianam, “ an art by which one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf. Vyutp. 197. 25, 
and Weber, Verz. i, 270. 

JEAS. 1914. 


■24 
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jSTo. 33. vklveslianam, “ an art by which one person is 
made to hate another ” (Weber, Verz. i, 271). 

No. 34. uccatanam, “ driving away a person from any 


locality. 


W eber 


No. 35. maranam, “killing by means of black art” 
(Weber, i, 270). 

Kalds 26-35 are technically known as shatkarma. 
Cf. Oxford Cat. 100a, 38 : cdntir vagycmi stambhanan ca 
dvesham uccdtcimarane. 


No. 38. iJacZii/casidcZAi 


an occult art by means of 


which one can transport oneself instantly to any desired 

place.” Cf. Oxford Cat. 99a, 109a, and ^racZWcctsac^Aana, 
Weber, i, 270 ; Wa.ssi]jew^, 191-6. 

No. 39. mrtaiddhi, “ an art by means of which a person 

can produce anything he likes out of clay.” 

No. 40. ghatikaaiddhi. Most probably this is a mistake 
for gupikcLs°, “ success in pills by means of which one can 
produce all sorts of wonders.” Of. Oxford Cat. 99a, 9 ; 
109a, 8, f. 6. 

No. 45. manisiddhi, “success in precious stones.” 

No. 46. maoitrasiddhi, “ success in mantras.” Cf. Oxford 
Cat. 94a, 20. 

No. 47. aushadhasiddhi, “ success in drugs and 
medicines.” 


In the variant of this list viven in the Oivataiitra- 


4 ? 


ratnakara, Nos. 46 and 47 form one item — mantrcm- 


ahadkasiddhi. In order to fill up the gap a new item, 
vaksiddhi, “success in speech,” is introduced. Cf. vdk- 
siddha {Pancar. ii,-8. 4). 

by 

Schiefner, p. 74, mentions eight siddhis, of which the 
gutihasiddlii is the first. The other seven are given 
in the note to this passage on p. 304. In the same 
note Wassiljew tells us that there are other siddhis 
besides the eight mentioned above, viz. padukasiddhi, 
etc. An accurate description of the siddhis is also 


Taranatha in his History of Buddhism, translated 
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given in Wassiljews Biiddhism (St. Petersburg, 1860), 
pp. 191—6. 

Jacobi, in his translation of Umasvati's Tattvdrtkddhi- 


gct'iiiccsiUvci (Zeitschrift der deutschen MorgenL Ges., 60, 
p. 544), tells us that the commentary to this sutra crives 

V O 

a detailed list of all the siddhis accordino* to the Jaina 

& 

doctrine. Evidently there must be a larger number than 
those mentioned by Taranatha and Wassiljew. 
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By J, F. fleet, I.C.S. (Betd.), Ph.D., C.LE. 

JN a paper at p. 79 above, it is sought to show that 
the name of the race to which Ivanishka and his 
connections belonged was Kusa or Kusha ; not Kushan 
or Kushan, as is believed at present. I would invite 
closer attention to some of the evidence, which hardly 
seems to bear out^such a view; other parts of it are 
being dealt with by Mr. Allan.^ 

In the accompanying plate, the coins are figured from 
casts which Mr. Allan has kindly supplied : the Mat 
inscription is illustrated from an inked squeeze for which 
I am indebted to Dr. Vogel : the Panjtar inscription is 
reproduced from General Sir A. Cunningham's original 
figuring of it : the word Gushana in the Manikiala 
inscription is reproduced from the facsimile given with 
M. Senart’s paper on the record. Mr. Cousens has been 
so kind as to make the photographs from which the 
plate has been put together. 


The Mat inscription 

As a result of the Kharoshthi alphabet not marking 
long vowels,^ and of the Greek alphabet not distinguishing 
between a and a, there has been a doubt as to the 
quantity of the vowel in the second syllable of the 
name : some writers liave used the form Kushan : others 
of us have preferred Kushan ; others have used Kusana, 
Kushana. The doubt has now been removed, and the 
Indianized form of the name has been shown, by the 
inscription, mentioned in footnotes on pp. 80, 87, above, 

^ See farther on in this number of the Jourdal. 

^ At any rate, as "we have this alphabet in inscriptions and on coins. 
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which was discovered in 1911-12 by Pandit Radha 

Krishna at Mat near Mathurad 

The inscription consists of four lines, in the Mixed 

Dialect and Brahmi characters, on the pedestal of a 
colossal figure of a Kushan king seated on his throne, 
and registers the building of a temple with a cloister, 
a reservoir, and a well. It is not dated; and the king’s 
name is illegible : all that can be said is that it is not 
a name already known to us, and that the record seems 
to belong to a period later than the time of Vasudeva. 
The king’s titles, however, ai’e quite clear ; the words 
are Mah[a]rajo, Eajatirajo, D[e]vaputro, and — 

r 

Kushana-putr[o] : 

” son or descendant of the Kushanas.” 

In the form Kushdna thus given, three points for 
comment present themselves. In the first place, if the 
name had a long u in the first syllable at that time, the 
writer of this record, using the quite precise Brahmi 
alphabet, would have had no difficulty in presenting the 
name accordingly. But he has given the short And 
this is borne out by the Greek transliterations, in which 
we always have o = u; not ou = u. We may take it, 
then, that the long u which we have in the expressions 
Kiisdn Sail and Kusdn sdlidn salt, traceable elsewhere from 
about A.D. 300 (see p. 79 above), is a later development. 

Secondly ; in the second syllable the long d attached to 
the sJi is unmistakable. 

Thirdly ; in respect of the third syllable it may be 
noted fir-st, as regards something which has been said in 
note 1 on p. 87 above, that there is distinctly not a sub- 
script : the plate, indeed, shows below the oi some small 

* See the Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 31 March, 
1912, p. 2, para. 3. 

^ The vowel is somewhat blurred, owdng to damage to the stone : but 

^ W O 

ifc is distinctly recognizable as the short one. 
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detached marks which an enthusiast miorht claim to be 
remnants of an obJ iterated ii ; but the hack of the squeeze 

certain that they are 
damage to the surface of the stone, and that a subscript 
ih was not contemplated. The vowel, therefore, is a. 
The consonant is distinctly the cerebral n. This, in an 
Indian record, is the natural result of the preceding sli, 
which must turn a dental n into n : it does not bind us 
to accept the same nasal as belonging to the word in 
its native form. It is to be added that w^’e cannot 
find an anuavdra and read Kushdnam, and still less 
Kushdndm : ^ the word is nothing but the base Kushdna, 
in composition with’ just like deva in devaputro. 

This record, therefore, presents the name as Kushdna, 
in three syllables. The final a, howmver, again, would be 
a natural Indian feature, for purposes of declension : and 
the Chinese Kuei-shuang and the Tibetan Gu-zcm (see 
p. 381 below) mark the name as being in its native fomn 
dissyllabic, and as ending -with a nasal the nature of 
which is not exactly determinable : and the later form 
Kiisdn is itself in agreement with this. Accordingly, we 
may take this Indianized Brahmi form as representing an 
original KtisJidn, and may now agree to adopt the form 
Kushan, with the long d, for all general purposes. 

It may be added here that the Kharoshthi alphabet 
does not always, if indeed ever, distinguish clearly 
between the cerebral n and the dental oi. But the dialect 
recognized both these nasals. And, in view of the clear 
spelling Kushdna which we have in this Brahmi record 
from Mat, I think we must take it that the Kharoshthi 
presentations of the name, whether in inscriptions or on 
coins, always intend the cerebral ??, evexx if they do not 
mark it distinctly ; just as much as they imply, though 
they do not show it, the long d in the preceding syllable. 

^ The marks above the na are only due to damage to the stone ; 
compare similar marks in other places in this record. 


only due to 


makes it absolutel 3 r 
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The Panjtar inscription 

This- is a Kharoshthi record from the Yusufzai country, 
on the banks of the Indus : it seems to have been actually 
found at a place named Salimpur, near Panjtar ; but it 
has come to be known as the Panjtar inscription. The 
original stone being now not forthcoming, we are 
dependent on the two hgurings of the record given by 

Cunningham in JASB, vol. 23 (1854), plate at p. 706, and 
Reports, vol. 5 (1875), plate 16, No. 4. A reference is 
made to this record in note 1 on p. 81 above, but in a way 
which hardly does justice to it ; as the result, apparently, 
of the writer not knowing the earlier figuring of it, 
reproduced herewith. 

The important part of the record is line 1, which gives 
the dating; this begins — 

o o 

Sarii 100 20 2 Sravanasa inasasa di prathame 1. 

Tlien comes the word maharayasa. This is followed 
by Gushanasa. And there comes next, at the end of the 
line, a "word of three syllables : here, the first two syllables 
are unmistakably raja ; and the original figuring makes 
it a moral certainty that the third, which is damaged, 
was mi, giving the quite natural and appropriate word 
rajami. Accordingly we have — 

maharayasa Gushanasa rajami. 

In the reference to this record, the suggestion is implied 
that we might perhaps find in Gushanasa an equivalent 
of the expression Kusdn sdh, mentioned above (p. 370). 
To apply the word in that way, however, we must take 
it as a base in composition with rajami. But the words 
maharayasa and rajami prevent that. Gushanasa cannot 
be accepted as anything but the genitive singular of 
Giishana, in apposition with the genitive singular 

maharayasa and dependent on the locative rajami. 
And thus line 1 says : — 

“The year 122, the first day, 1, of the month Sravana, 
in the reign of the great king the Gushana.” 
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The 


anikiala inscription 


This inscription, to whicli reference has heen made in 
the note on p. 80 above and on p. 84, is another 

Kharoshthi record, from tlie Rawal Pindi District : it lias 

* » • 

been edited by M. Senart, with a facsimile, in JA, 1896, 


i, p. 8, and by Professor Ltiders in JEAS, 1909, p. 666. 

In the opening passage of this record we have the 
expression — 

s -vasa-saiiivardhaka ; 

“ an increase!- of tlie Gushtina race.” ^ 


The first term presents matter for comment. And in 
the first place I would observe, in passing, that the use of 
g instead of It in the first syllable seems to connect this 
record in time with the Panjtar inscription, and so to give 
another reason for looking on it as a somewhat late 
record : for other remarks on the point of date .see JEAS, 

1913, p. 106. 

But the syllable in which we are interested here is the 
third, which both M. Senart and Professor Ltiders have 
read as oia, with the dental n and the inherent vo\vel a. 

As regards the consonant, I think that, for a reason 
stated on p. 371 above, we must take it as the cerebral n. 

As regards its vowel, the position is as follows. The 
vertical stem of the n has at the bottom a strong turn to 

• o 

the left. No special value was attached to this feature 
by M. Senart and Professor Ltiders : both of them read 
the syllable as na. It has, however, now been proposed, 
on p. 84 above, 2 to take this detail as meaning the vowel 


^ For the general bearing of this expression compare Arltgiya-knla' 
radhanUy “an increaser of the Ariigiya family/' in the Nana Ghat 
inscription, ASWI, a’’oL 5, p. 60, line 3. I am indebted to Dr. Barnett 
for reminding me of this. 

^ The turn to the left is thei’e spoken of as a “hook : but it does not 
amount to that, being not in any way curved or bent upwards. The 
mark which M. Senart (loc. cit., pp. 10-11) dismissed, along -vrith some 
more or less similar marks attending other letters, as being either 
a carelessness of the engraver or an accidental mark on the stone, is not 
this turn to the left, but is the less well defined 'wedge-shaped mark. 
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tb, and so to find here the form Gushanu, = Gtishdnu, 
and to treat it as the genitive plural of Gitsha, = Kusha, 
But, even a-part from the point that the language of the 
record requires not a genitive but a base in composition 
with the following term vakt, an inspection of the u of 
fjVj, — with Avhich we may compare also the clear and 
certain u in hudliehi and hudhiUna farther on. in this 
same record, — will show at once that we have no u in 
this syllable : to express that, the turn to the left at the 
bottom of the vertical stem of the letter would have been 
continued up and back in a loop to the right to meet 
the vertical againd We cannot hesitate to agree with 

o o 

M.’ Senart and Professor Ltlders that the vo\vel of this 
SAdlable is a \ and so we have the name here as 

C.’ ' 

Gushana, = Guslidna. The turn to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke is nothing but a slight exaggeration 

o a OO 

of the slope to the left with which the Kharoshthi n often 
ends, and is quite in agreement witli the general sloping 
character of the writing of this record. It may be noted 
that the sha also is formed here some-what exceptionally, 
in respect of the turn to the left and the bend downwards 
at the bottom of the vertical stein. 

The Shaonano shao coin-legend 

The obverses of the coins of Kanishka, other than 
those w’hich have a Greek legend in uncial letters, give 
two legends in cursive Greek letters. One legend, 

point downwarclSj which runs on in continuation of the vertical stem 
from the x^hib where the turn to the left begins. Professor Liiders, 
also, attached no value to this mark. It is due, in my opinion, to the 
surface of the stone splintering and fluking off before the push of the 
engraving tool. There are marks of the same class, coming down from 
the line above, over the sha : and there is something of the same kind on 
the left of the u of the rju. 

^ See also the n of gxishanasa in the Panjtar inscription : the earlier 
figuring, reproduced in the accompanying plate, shows the loop not 
made completely : the later figuring shows a complete loop, and is 
perhaps more correct in tliis detail ; but either form is admissible. 
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apparently found on only the copper coins, is a quite 
short one : — 

Shao Kaneshki : 

“ King Kanishka.” 

The other legend, apparently confined to the gold coins, 
is read and understood thus : — 

Shaonano shao Kaneshki Koshano: 

“ King of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan,” 

This latter legend is also found on the coins of 
Huvishka and Yasudeva, both gold and copper, with 
only the difference in the proper name. As regards the 
names, it may be noted that in the case of Vasudeva the 
word is presented sometimes as Bazodeo, quite correctly, 
and sometimes as Bazoaeo, with the mistake of a for d, 
and sometimes there are other corruptions : in the other 
cases we have the forms Kaneshki and Kansshho, and 
Ooeshki, Ooeshko, Ooeshke, and Ouoeshki. 

The proposal has now been made, on p. 83, to take this 
legend as beginning (or ending) with the proper name, so 
as to place KosIiomo, in either case, before shaonano, and to 
treat the word, not as a nominative singular in apposition 
with the proper name, but as a genitive plural dependent 
on shaonano shao, and thus to find here the equivalent of 
the expression Kusdn sdhdn sdh, mentioned above (p. 37 0 ). 
An examination of the coins, however, will soon show that 
any such alteration of the order of the words of the 
legend cannot be admitted. 

The legend runs round the edge of the coins : and there 
are two arrangements of it, A and B. In A, which is by 
far the more common one, the legend begins at the bottom 

? o o 

of the coin ; in B it begins at the top.^ Some clear typical 
instances are as follows : — 

^ This arrangement, B, which seems to hare become the prevailing 
one with the Later Kushans, is in fact very rare among the earlier coins. 
There, in addition to B, 1, I find it onl}^ on (1) gold coins of Kanishka, 
ill Gardner, plate 26, figs. 16, 17, 18 ; but the last of these probably 
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A. 1 


a o’old coin of Kanishka ; Gardner, Greek and 


of 


No. 21} 


The word shaonano begins down on the left, beside the 

Koshano ends on 
the risht, with the final o close to the left foot. 

o ^ 

A, 2: a gold coin of Huvishka ; Gardner, plate 27, 
fig. 16. Shaonano begins down below, as in A, 1, on the 
left of the clouds from which the upper part of the king 
emerges : and Koshano ends on the right of them. 

A, 3: a gold coin of Vasudeva : Gardner, plate 29, 
fig. 10. Shaonano begins, again, as in A, 1 and 2, down 
beloAV, on the left, beside the altar ; and Koshano ends on 
the right, close to the king’s left foot. 

B, 1 : a gold coin of Kanishka : Cunningham, Coins of 
the Kuslidns, plate 17, fig. 12. Shaonano begins up on 
tlie ricrht, behind the king’s helmet : and Koshano ends 

o ^ o 

up on the left, in front of the helmet. 

B, 2 : a gold coin bearing the name and legend of 
Kanishka but not belonging to the original king of this 
name : Cunningham, plate fig. 8.^ Shaonano begins 
here, again, up on the right, beside the top of the spear 
in the king’s left hand ; and Koshano ends up on the left, 
over the front of the nimbus. 

Thus, the words Koshano and shaonano are regularly 
separated by substantial parts of the general design of 

belongs to the later series: also Cunningham, plate 16, fig. 8 (his 
fig. la = Gardner, fig. 16) : (2) copper coins of Huvishka, in Gardner, 
plate 29, figs. 2, 4, and Cunningham, plate 19, figs. E, F : (3) coins 
bearing the name of Vasudeva ; gold, in Cunningham, plate 24, figs. C, 
D, and 12 (legends very corrupt, and probably Later Kushan) ; copper, 
ibid., fig. 10. 

^ This has been figured in preference to Gardner’s plate 27, fig. 
because there is a doubt as to the genuineness of the latter coin. 

^ In the right field there is the Brahrai syllable pa ; and for this and 
other reasons the coin is assigned to one of the Later Kushans, the first 
successors of the Kanishka — Vasudeva group : see Cunningha: 




m 


Niim. Chron.^ 3rd series, vol. 13 (1893), pp. 115, 119 ; the coin is figured 
again there in plate 8, fig. 1. I am indebted to Mr. Allan for drawing 
m 3 " attention to this disposal of the coin. 
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the obverse.’- And anj’' such separation of the other 
complete words of the legend is very rare : in fact, the 
published obverses do not give any instance of separation 
between the proper name and Koshano, whether by part 
of the general design or even by a blank space ; and only 
two cases can be cited in which there happens to be 
a separation between ahaonano akao and the proper 
name.^ On the other hand, the proper name of the king 
is almost always divided, and so is subjected to a treatment 
which could never be given to the first w’ord of a legend. 
This happens not to be the case in B, 1, wdiere enough 
margin was made to carry the legend round unbroken. 
But in A, 1 KaneaJiJci is divided by the king’s helmet and 
the top of the spear between a and n : in A, 2 Ooeshki is 
divided by the helmet after the first o ; in A, 3 Bazoaeo 
(for Bazodeo) is divided by the diadem and the top of the 
spear between a and z : and in B, 2 Kaneshki is divided 
between a and n by the king’s feet and the altar. 

^ But it is said that every rule has its exceptions : and the remark 
applies here in a few cases. See, for instance, two gold coins of 
Vasiideva : Cunningham, plate 24, figs. A and D. Here we have the 
usual standing king, with splayed feet and altar. The arrangement of 
the legend is that of class A above. Shaonano begins down on the left, 
beside the altar. The 7i of Koshano stands on the right, beside the 
king’s left foot : but there was no room there for the final o ; and it was 
inserted on the left, below the altar, beside the right foot. 

See also two other gold coins of the same king : Gardner, plate 29, 
fig. 9 ; Cunningham, plate 24, fig. 3. The arrangement of the legend is 
the same. Here, again, the final o is on the left, below' the altar, beside 
the king’s right foot. The letters oshan are missing. 

See also another gold coin of the same king: Cuiiningham, plate 24, 
fig. 4. The arrangement of the legend is again the same. The king’s 
saame is presented as Bazoa, with the mistake of a for d, and wdth 
omission of eo. The final o of Koshano stands below the space bet\veen 
the king’s feet. 

Even in these instances, however, it is clear that the legend begins 
wnth shaonano shao. 

^ One case is the coin of Huvishka figui’cd farther on, C, 2 : here, 
something which projects from the top of the king’s head-gear lies 
between shao and Oocshko, The other is the coin of VasudSva mentioned 
last in the preceding note : here, again, there is a separation between 
shao and the proper name, due to the king’s diadem. 
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111 this way, the legend is marked distinctly as beginning 
always with shaonano. And Ko&hano stands in such 
a position that it is difficult to think of any rule for the 
order of words in a prose sentence according to which 
it can be a genitive dependent on the term shaonano shew, 
or even on the proper name. 

The evidence, so far, both under this head and in the 
other lines, is all against the view which is put forward 
in the paper mentioned above. Now, however, we come 
to something, overlooked by the writer of the paper, 
which might certainly be held to bear it out, though not 
exactly in the form in which it is urged. We find it on 
two types of Huvishka, which belong to class A above, 
but add another word at the end of the legend. 

C, 1 : a gold coin of Huvishka : Gardner, plate 28, 
fiw-. 10. Shaonemo begins down on the left, beside the 

O O ' 

clouds on which the king is seated. On the right, 

Koslmno is followed by another shew, which ends on 

the right of the clouds. 

© 

C, 2: a gold coin of Huvishka ; Gardner, plate 27, 
fig. 12. Except for the separation of shewnano shao and 
Ooeshko by something which projects from the top of the 
king’s head-gear (mentioned in note 2 on p. 377 above), 
the legend runs all round the coin. Shewnemo begins 
down on the left, behind the elephant’s right hind foot. 
Kosheino ends at the bottom, below the animal’s right 
fore foot, and is followed, as on C, 1, by another shew} 

Thus, these two coins give the legend in the amplified 
form ; — 

Shaonano shao Ooeshko Koshano shao. 

^ This last word was overlooked by Gardner in this case : but 
Cunningham recognized it ; and it is unmistakable. The bottom and 
part of the body of the s/i, with part of the a, can be seen clearly below 
the two hind feet of the elephant. The final o perhaps fell outside the 
coin, along with the top parts of those two letters and of some others on 
both sides, or perhaps was inserted in miniature close behind the right 
hind foot. 
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The Sliaonano shao coin'leoend 
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Froni the Maiiikiala inscription 
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Here, indeed, in KosJimio shao we have an exact 
equivalent of Kusan mh. But we do not take either 
Koshano as a genitive plural dependent on shao, or 
Kusan as a similar genitive dependent on sak. Thougli 
shaoncmo, = shaundnio, is ev'idently a genitive plural and 


the case-ending seems to be ano, 


OAiu, and not nano. 


nanu, still, even if that word is not 


borrowed 


one but belongs to the same language with Koshano,^ 
it can hardly follow that every word in that lano-nao'e 
ending in ano, dnu, must be a genitive plural. All 
the other evidence is in the direction of talcing Koshano, 

o ^ 

Kushdnu, as a nominative singular; and there cannot 
be any difficulty aboqt treating it as such in this case also ; 
regarding it here, however, as being in apposition with 
the following word sIwm, instead of with the proper name. 
We thus render this legend by : — 

“King of kings, Huvislika, the Kushan king.” 

On the same lines we render the later expressions 
Kusan Seth and Kusan sdhdn sdh by ‘‘the Kiisan kinc»‘: 


the Kusan king of kings. 

o o 


General remarks 


The ultimate basis of this new' proposal about the name 
of the race is plainly as follows (see p. 86): — 

1. The Chinese translation of the Sutralaiiikara of 
Asvaghosha contains a passage ■which says : — “ In the 
Kusha race there was a king named Kanishka.” - 

2. In the Tibetan version of the Maharajakanikalekha 

of Matriclieta there is an expression by w^hich Kanika 

* 

(Kanishka) is addressed as “ born in the Kusa race.” ^ 

We are .supposed to have thus a name which ■was 
written as Kusha or Kusa, indifferently. It is claimed 
that we have on the coins, in the Shaonano shao legend, 


^ It seems to be admitted that this is a moot-point. 

^ JA, 1896, iij p. 457 : and see hid, 1903, p. 385. 
^ hid. Ant,, 1903, p. 356, verse 49. 
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the genitive plural of that same name in the form 
Koshano, = Kushanu. And it is proposed to find this 
genitive plural in at any rate one inscription, where we 
have been reading, and still can only recognize, the base 
Gushana, — Gushana. 

But the claim based on the coins falls to the ground 
at once ; it necessitates taking the words of the legend 
in an order in which they were not intended to be taken. 
What we really have there is, not 


Kush 


as the 


genitive plural in dnu of a base Kush, Kusha, but 
KusJidn-io as the nominative singular in u of a base 
Kushdn : compare the forms Kanesliko = KanMiJc-u, and 
Ooeshko = {H)uweshk-u (see p. 375 ^bove). 

As regards the expression in the Chinese translation 
of the Sutra, M. Sylvain Levi has suggested that it had 


Kushanaifi 


“ in the race of the Kushas ”, by mistake for Kushana- 
vamse, “ in the Kushana race This explanation has 
been objected to in favour of regarding Kusa, Kusha, as 
a shortened form of Kushana.’^ And another view might 
be that the word kusa, already well established in 


Sanskrit, 2 would easily recommend itself as a substitute 
in Sanskrit writings for the foreign name. I venture to 
think, however, that M. Sylvain Levi’s explanation, which 
is now supported by the actual occurrence of the name as 

• in the Mat inscription, is the most likely one 
for the Sutra , and that it ultimately accounts equally 
well for the expression in the Letter. 

In any case, the Chinese translation and the Tibetan 
version seem to furnish poor grounds on which to rety 
against all the indications which are opposed to the 
proposition that the name was Kusha or Kusa. And we 


* JA, 1896, ii, p. 457, note ; and see Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 386. 

“ Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 348. 

In ordinary nse, as another term for the sacred darhha-^v&ss \ and 

as a proper name, in the case of a son of Rama, and in various other 
instances. 
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king 


have from both sources, Chinese and Tibetan, something 
which is much better than what is dedueible from 
a translation and a version. 

From the Chinese we have the transliterated form 
Ktcei-shtbang : ^ and in one of the Tibetan works dealing 
with Li-yul or Khotan we have the name Gu-saii, which 
can only be a transliteration of Gushan, Kush an : 

The king Kanika and the king of Guzan and 
Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others . . . ^ 

These actual transliterations are much more to the 
point than translations and adapted versions. They 
indicate a word of two syllables, ending with a nasal, 
the nature of which is not exactly determinable. And 
the same is indicated by the nominative Kuskan-u, which 
we have in the Shaonano shao coin-legend. From the 
Mat inscription we have the trisyllabic form Kiishana. 
This, however, is easily reducible, as stated above, to 
Kushdn ; in which shape it matches exactly the Chinese 
and Tibetan transliterations and the form given by the 

coins. 

In these circumstances it cannot be held that a case 
has been made out for regarding the name of the race as 
being anything except Kushan. 

^ See tHe passage quoted on p. 80 above. 

^ Ind. AnL, 1903, p. 349. 
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XIV 

NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 

By F. W. THOMAS 

T N these notes I propose to deal as compendiously as 
possible with a number of points in the Edicts to 
which even after the publications of Kern, Senart, and 
Biihler more or less obscurity still attaches, or upon which 
additional light may be throwm by the aid of subsecjuent 
discoveries, such as that of the Arthasastra by Kautalya. 
However anxious we may be to avoid the fault of 
■'punciTukti , it will be impossible in some cases not to recur 
to passages which have already been frequently discussed. 

1. Pradesika 

M. Senart,. in his masterly account of Asoka’s 

4 

administrative system, has followed Kern and Biihler in 
understanding (pp. 279-80) this official designation to 
denote local governors or local chiefs ; “ the ancestors 
of the Thakurs, Eaos, Eawals, etc., of the present day” 
(ZDMG. xxxvii, 106) ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, whose 
excellent translations were published in 1909, understands 
by the term “ District Officers ” (p. 51). The word occurs 
only in the third Eock Edict, where the functionaries 
in question are included with the Yuktas (Yutd) and 
Ldjukas in the ordinance of the Quinquennial Circuit.^ 
It will be admitted that this circumstance favours rather 
the view that royal officials rather than territorial nobles 
are mentioned. 

The derivation of PrddesiJca from joradeki, in the sense 
of a division of a larger area, is, of course, flawless. 
Nevertheless, if the word had been employed substantively 

^ Savate vijite mama yiitci cct rdjvke ca pradesihe ca payncasu pamcasu 
vdaesit anicaaTiiydnarn niydtu (Giruar version ; all tlie others seem to omit 
the first ca). 
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to denote a grade in the administrative hierarchy, we 
should have expected to find more evidence of the fact. 
As it is, we seem to have only one passage where the 
form occurs in substantive^ use, the Kausika- Sutra 
(§§ 94, 120, 126) oTOuping together the terms brdhmana, 
vaisya, rdjan ; and this is obscure (the word 

apparently denoting local rulers of the place in question) 
and certainly less than is required. 

On the other hand, we have excellent testimony to the 
employment of a rather similar term pradesir to designate 
certain officers having fairly well-defined functions. The 
23rades6r is mentioned in a list of ministers occurring in 
the Tantrdkhy dy ika (p. 109, 1. 2 of Dr. Hertel’s edition); 
it is found in the Mahdvyiitpatti, where the interpretation 
given by Bohtlingk & Roth (no doubt from the Tibetan 
version, which I have been unable to consult) is “judge ” ; 
and the Mahcihhdrata has it in a list to be found in ii, 5, 38.” 
All these sources depend, no doubt, upon the Arthasdstra, 
which in the work ascribed to Kautalya supplies rather 
more explicit information. The passages which I have 
noted (in addition to the list of offi,cials on p. 20) are the 
following : — 

p. 142. gopastliajuihasthdnesibpradestdr 

halipixigrahaon ca kuryuh. 

“In the stations of the Sthdnika and Gop>a^ the 
Pradestrs are to execute orders and attend to the 
collection of taxes.” 

p. 200. pradoitaras trayo vd ’mdtydh Icantakasodhanam 

kuryuh. 

. t s, or three councillors, are to attend 
to the suppression of offenders.” 


ah hdryakaranam 


^ As an adjective joined to rujan, Iscara, in the .sense of a local king, 

it occurs in the Rdjatxiranginl, iv, 126 ; cf. Vinaya-pitaha, iii, p. 47 

( = Pdrdjika, ii, 3), rdjdJio niima pa^havyd rdjd padesarajd, etc. 

“ Quoted by E. W. Hopkin.g, JAOS. xiii, p. 129, note. 

= Heads respectively of a Sthdniya, “Thana,” and of a ^roup of five 
or ten villages. 
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p. 209. dharmastham 'pradestdrani vd visvcisofjagcda'tn 

saitri bruycit. 

" A spy should say privately to a judge or a 
Pradestr [or ‘ a judging Pradentr 
p. 216. sagopasthdnilco hcihyam pradesfa coi'amargayiam 

kurydt . . . 

“ In the country districts the Pradestr along with 
the Stlidnika and Gopa should attend to the tracking 
of thieves.” 

p. 220. sa'indharirpradestdrah purvam adhyaksanam 

adhy aksapurusdncim ca niyamanarg knryiili. 

“In the first instance the Bamdhartr and the 
Pradestrs should hold in cheek the superintendents 
and their subordinates.” 


p. 223. dharynasthah pradestd vd hairanyam adandyavi 

ksipati ksepadvigunam asmai dandam kurydt. 

“ If a judge or Pradestr [or ‘ a judging Pradestr ’] 
inflicts an unmerited fine in gold, he shall be mulcted 
in double the amount of the fine.” 
p. 226. yittamdpar auiadhy atvam pradestd dandakarmani 

. . . kalpayet. 

“ The Pradestr should in punishments distinguish 
highest, lowest, and middle.” 

These passages are suflncient to prove that the Pradestr 
was an officer attached to the several grades of councillors 
and of local governors, and charged with executive duties 
of revenue collection and police, a combination so constant 


in India. 


No doubt they were all subject to the orders 


of a chief having the same title, the Pradestr who is 
named as a member of the royal ministry. 


It will be conceded that officials having duties so 


defined would be appropriately mentioned by Asoka as 
accompanying the Lajtikas and their suites in the 
quinquennial circuits. But, no doubt, the linguistic form 


which he emploj^'s calls for some justification. That 


desika would be a probable equivalent for desir needs no 
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demonstration : the two suffixes are commonly associated 
as equivalents (e.g. in Fcmioii, ii, 2, 15, trjakabkyain 


Jcmiari). 


The 


long- 


vowel in the first syllable of 


Prdclesika might be explained, like that in vdna2Dro.stha, 
as occasioned by the technical application of the term ; or 
we might suppose that the modification in form is due to 
the intrusion of the preposition d (as in ddem, “command”) 
without affecting the equivalence in sense. 

This proposed exj)lanation is dependent upon the 
generally accepted interpi-etation of JRdjtUca as derived 
from rajju and meaning some kind of high official. If, 
after all — which is so improbable as to be practically 
impossible (see Btihler’s article in ZDMG. xlvii, 466-71) 
the word should prove to be derived from rdjd and 
denote minor (subordinate) kings, then in that context 
the explanation as a derivative from 'pradesa and 
equivalent in meaning to mandalika would have a 
preference. In any case the functions of the p)'>^ctdespr 
deserved to be considered.’- 


2. M AH AM ATE A 


That the term mahdnidtra is, as M. Senart has stated 
(pp. 279 sqq.), a generic designation for high officials, ^ may 
be taken as an accepted fact. It belongs to the order of 
polite periphrases {makaU mdtrd yasya = “ & person of 
high standing ”), and is quite analogous to priyadarsana 
and the like. But there seems to be still room for 
providing against mi.sunderstanding, since Dr. Neumann, 
while furnishing the exact rendering “Grosswiirdentrager”, 
adopts as equivalent the term “Marschall” {Dtghanikdya, 
trans. ii, p. 219), and explains the meaning as “ kdnigliche 
Minister ”, That the 'inaJidindtras of the Edicts are not, 
in fact, “ councillors ”, but officials, such as “ governors ”, 

^ The Prasastr of AHhandstra , p. 20, etc., is perhaps the Hdsandclhikdrin, 
superintendent of correspondence, of c. 28. 

“ Fonctionnaires de tout ordre, inais de rang eleve.” Biihler gives 
“ verschiedene hohe Beamten ” (ZDMG. xxxvii, p. 207). 
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may be taken as self-evident, since they are generally 
pi'ovnncial and local authorities ; moreover, in the 
“ separate Edicts ” of Dhauli and Jaugada we have 
certain of them distinguished by the term viyohalaka 
vycivahcirika, “legal mahdmdtras’’ ; and tliese are nothing 
but judges. It will be worth wdiile to adduce some 
further evidence in substantiation of these facts. 

In the Avthasdstra I have noted the f olio win £■ 

o 

occurrences : p. 16 (perhaps = “ minister ”) ; p. 20 
(probably “ local official ”) ; p. 58 {^yrthag clharinastMy am 
mahdmdtrlyam . . . banclhandgdram = “'a prison with 
separate places for judges and officials”); p. 213 (un- 
certain) ; p. 235 (“ local official ; 

official ”). 


pp. 236—7 (“ local 


In the books of the Pali canon the word onakdmatta is 
of quite common occurrence ; and, as the Pali Text Society’s 
editions of these texts are furnished with indexes, it seems 


unnecessary to dwell at 


length 


upon the fact. The 


vohdrika malidmatta (“legal officials”) are mentioned 
several times, for example in the Vinaya-pitaka, which 
has also ganakamahdmatta (“ financial official ”), seoidnd- 
yakam° (“ military official ”), upacdrakam° (“ court 
official”), and sahhatthaham'' (“Prime Minister”). Here 
the general sense seems to be that of “ minister ” ; but 
the matter is open to doubt. 

In consideration of these facts it seems expedient still 

“ official ” or “ dignitary ” 
to any limiting translation, such as “ councillor ” or 
“ marshal 


to prefer the general term 


3. Yukta (Yuta) 

That yibhta. denotes a subordinate official I eirdeavoured 
previously (JRAS., 1909, pp. 466-7) to pi'ove by the aid 
of the Arthasdstra. A passage in the Mdnava Dharma- 
sdstra (viii, 34) might also have been quoted : — 

praniastdclhigatam dravyam tistJied yuktair adhi8tliitdm\ 
yams tatroj cordn grlimydt tan rdjebhena. ghdtayet\\ 
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“ Lost property when come by should remain in 
charge of the yulctas : any of them (tatra ; or ‘ in 
that respect ’) detected in 
to death by an elephant.” 

The similarity of this passage to the caution against 
thievish yuJdas, which was quoted from the Arthasdstra, 
(p. 70, yiildds tathd kdryavidhau niyiokta jndtum na 
kihyd dhanam adaddnah), is surely unmistakable. 
Chapter xxvi of the Arthasdstra is entitled " Recovery 
of funds embezzled by Yuktas 

The reason for returning to this topic is that 
Dr. Neumann in dealing with a familiar passage of 

Rock Edict III (ZDMG. Ixvii, pp. 34’5-6) reverts to the 
view of M. Senart and Btihler, according to which 
the yiitd are “the faithful” (Senart, i, p. 78) or “the 
dutiful ” (Btihler, ZDMG. xxxvii, pp, 106-8). The 
passage and the three translations are as follows : — • 

parisd pi ytite dilapay isa[iri]ti ganandyam hetuto ca 

vyayijanato ca} 

Senart; “Then to the clergy to instruct the faithful 
in detail as regar-ds substance and expression.” 

Biihler : “ Also (the teachers and monks of all) 
schools shall in the service give point to what is 
proper, both as regards the text as also with 
reasons.” ^ 

Neumann: “The Boards shall give the proper 
orders among the people, according to the reality 
and according to the terms ” ® (loe. cit.). 

^ It is unnecessary to quote the other versions. 

^ “ Auch die (Lehrer und Monche aller) Schulen werden beim Gottes- 
dienste das Geziemende einscharfen, sowohl dem Worfclaut nach als 
anch mit Griinden." Here Biihler takes the word adjectivally, as 
meaning what is proper, whereas in the earlier passage of the same 
inscr-iption it is “loyal”, “earnest”, or “dutiful”. Biihler’s own 
English version may be seen in Ejpigraphia Jn^Z^ca, ii, pp. 466-7. 

^ “Die Behorden aber werden das Gebiihrende veranlassen unter den 
Leuten, der Wirklichkeit nach und dem Worte nach.” 


theft the king should put 
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But if, as seems to be now the general consensus 
(Biililer, ZDMG. xxxvii,pp. 107-8 ; Vincent Smith, op. cit., 
p. 50), the quinquennial amisaviy ana mentioned at the 

beginning of this Edict is a tour or circuit, it is clear 
that neither “ the faithful ” nor “ the people ” can 
accompany the Rajukas and Pradesikas on such tours. 
Therefore, in the earlier part of the Edict, and consequently 
in this passage also, yuta cannot bear either of these 
senses. Let us then turn to gananayam. M. Senart 
(i, pp. 84-5) interprets the word as equivalent to “ going 
into detail”, and he quotes Jataka, i, 29, gananato 
asamkhiya, which, however, we should naturally inter- 
pret “ as regards, counting, numberle.ss ”. Btihler’s 
view (ZDMG. xxxvii, p. 108) is that the word is a 
synonym of klrtana in the sense of “ recitation ”, 
Dr. Neumann’s interpretation is not perhaps quite 
clear ; but apparently he would understand the word 
as meaning the assigning to each person or thing its 
due weight. 

But surely the facts are too strong for any such 
expedients. The primary and regular sense of ganana 
is counting'; gananapati is a “reckoner”; ganakamaha- 
matta (Vinaya - pitaka, Mahavyutpatti) is “Finance 
Minister ” ; gananam aikklieyya (Vinaya-pitaka) is “ learn 
reckoning ” ; in the Arthasdstra the chapter dealing with 
the establishment of the Treasury is entitled Aksapatale 
gananikyadhikdra. Moreover, it is clear that the 
functions of the yuktas were prevailingly clerical. Let 
us add that the previous sentence in the Edict recommends 
alpabhdndata and alpavyayatd, “economy in furniture and 
expense” {Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 20-1). How, then, 
can we resist the conclusion that the true translation is 
“ let the (religious) parishads also appoint clerks for 
keeping accounts ” ? 

As regards the yutdni or yutd (n.pl.), which in some 
of the versions is substituted for yiUe (ace. pi. masc.). 
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there is no difficulty in understanding it as a collective 
neuter = clerical staffs ” ^ 

Now, if here the word follows the usage of the 
Arthasdstra in denoting subordinate, chiefly clerical, 
officials, it can hardly mean anything else in the earlier 
passage (quoted above, p. 388) of the same inscription. 
And in particular it cannot be adjectivally applied to such 
dignitaries as the RdjvJcct and Pvddesilca. Therefore 
yutd ca rdjfUce ca pradesike ca cannot mean “ the faithful, 
the Rdjuka, and the governor of the district” (Senart), 
nor “the loyal Kajukas and vassals” (Btihler). We shall 
translate “the secretariat staffs, the Rdjuka, and the 

r 

Pradesika 

The use of the root yuj to denote “ employing ” is not 
confined to the form yukta (or dyiihta). In the Artha- 
sdstra we have both yogapurusa — 

p. 245 : yaihd ya yogapiirumir anydn rdjadhitisthati, 

“ And as by his employees (agents) the king 
governs others,” 

and yisgyapurusa — 

p. 334 : . . . yudhyeta na parikslnayugyaparusayi, 

“ Let him not fight one whose servants are 
wasted away,” 

in the sense of “ servants ”. Yoga is, in fact, “ practical 
work,” and Bdmkhya-yoga is the Samkhya view put into 
practice.^ 

The order of mention of the yukta, rdjukas, and prade- 
hkas is somewhat surprising ; it is certainlj^ not order 
of dignity. Perhaps it may be explained by supposing 


‘ I leave this as it was written. 


ut the reader should consult an 


important article by Professor Liiders in the Berlin Silzungsberichte., 
191S, pp. 98S sqq., where it is proved that yutd is nom. and yutdm acc. 
pi. masc. 

Part V of the Arthasdstra, cc. 89-94, dealing with the personnel of 
the administration, is entitled Yogavrtta ; and the last chapter in the 
book, entitled Tantrayukti, contains directions for using the book {tantra). 
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the yuktas to belong to the imperial establishment, 
while the rdjuka is the Governor. Then wm should 
have the secretariat staff, the Governor, and the 
Prdclesika 

As concerns the concluding words of the edict, hetuto 
ca vyamoanato ca, which previously (Indian AntiqtMry, 
xxxvii, p. 21) I rendered hy “-with regard to the dictates 
of reason and the prescriptions of actual texts ”, treating 
the word vyamjanena in another occurrence (Rupnath 
inscription) as denoting " vrith the text of a royal 
instruction ” or simply “according to a royal intimation, 
or command ”, I observe that, while this last view has been 
followed by Professor Hultzsch (JRAS. 1912, pp. 1058-9), 
who adopts the former of the two alternatives, Dr. Neumann 
applies the same sense to the former passage. It will be 
seen that the difterence is very slight, since Dr. Neumann 
speaks of the definite prescriptions of the king, whereas 
I had thought of the definite prescriptions of religious 
books. Perhaps, however, it is neither of these, but 
definite prescriptions generally. In any case the hetu 
is the general reason for a proceeding (cf. Arthamstra , 
p. 28, where the abilities of ministers in giving reasons is 
mentioned), and the vy amj ana is the special circumstance, 
whether royal order or other stimulus to action. 

4. Ateabhagiya 

Asoka, when in the 21st year from his coronation he 
visited the Lumbini Garden, made the village of Lumbini 
ubaliha and athahlidgiy a (Lummin%-gdme uhalike kale 
atkahlidgiye ca). That ubalika = (%id + hali ho) 
means free from hali, which last Avord means “ tax ”, or 
especially religious cess, we have already seen (JRAS. 
1909, pp. 466-7). It is proposed by Dr. J. F. Fleet 

(ibid., p. 761) to take hhdga in the sense of the proportion 
of the grain harvest accruing to the king, and a tkahlidgiye 
accordingly as = astahlidgya, not arthahhdgya. 
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It seems to me that the view o£ Dr. Fleet must in the 
main be accepted. Since hhaga is a regular technical 
term for the royal portion (note, for instance, in the 
Artha^istra,^. 60, the list of sources of 'revenue, beginning 
with sltd (harvest of royal demesnes), bhdgo, baliJi, Icaro, 
etc.), it can hardly here, by the side of hali, be taken in 
any other sense ; on the other hand, if hhaga is used in 
the tcclmical sense, the first member of the compound 
a fhabhdgiye can be nothing but asta," eight.” Dr.Neumann’s 
argument to the contrary (D%ghani!cd,ya, trans. ii, p. 238) 
seems to me quite invalid. 

Where I am. unable to follow Dr. Fleet is in regarding 
the “ eighth part” as relinquished in the case of the village 
of Lumbini (JRAS. 1908, pp. 479-80). When we remember 
that according to the Brahmanical books the king is 

O O 

saclbhdgin, his share being a sixth — the testimony of 
Megasthenes (see E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. xiii, pp. 86-8; 
Vincent Smith, History of Ancient India, p. 134) fixes 
it in his day at one-fourth — we can see that what A^oka 
did was to remit half of the blicLga, or share-tax, of the 
Lumbini village, and thereby to fix its contribution as 
one-eighth. 


5. Samaja 


As the uncertainty with regard to samaja (Edict I) 
does not seem even yet to have quite disappeared, 
a further attempt may be ventured, even though in some 
small part it involves a conjecture. 


The word 


is interpreted as denoting a 


“ festival 




(festins, Senart, : 
xxxvii, pp. 93-4), or ‘Hnerry festival” (Vincent Smith, 
Edicts of Asoka, p. 48) ; and the difficulty is to explain 
why the thing denoted should be condemned in an edict 
directed against the slaughter of animals. M. Senart 
conceives that samaja may have acquired the sense of 
’praimrambha, while Biihler suggests that the fairs might 
be attended by a certain amount of riotousness. 
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Now, since the two words utsava and. samcija are 
commonly found in combination (e.g. Arthasdstra, p. 45, 
ydtrdsoAndjotsava ; inscription of Kliaravela, 1. 5 ; Rdmd- 
yana (Gorresio), ii, 48, 21, etc.), it follows that the latter 
has a sense akin to, but not identical with, that of the 
former. If we- consult the dictionary (B. & R.) we shall 
see further that a samdja is a thing to be viewed by 
spectators, since we have the word prek^dsamdja also 
samdjamanca, “ a platform for a samdja,” and samdjika, 
a spectator ” ; further, that it has an enclosure, samdja- 
vdta. Moreover, if we turn to actual passages, we find 

that the samdja of Jilhh. i, 185. 29, is the bow contest 
of the Pandavas, which accompanied the marriage of 
Draupadi, while in the Harivamki, 4537 sqq., 8189 sqq., 
it is attended by wrestling contests. 

It is, I suppose, needless to consult further passages, 
such as will be found numerously cited in Bohtlingk and 
Roth’s dictionary. The samdja is plainly a celebration of 

rather contests (in view of the derivation ; 
cf. dji), taking place in an arena (samdjavdta), or amphi- 
theatre, surrounded bj^ platforms (manca) for spectators 
( 2 meksd'^ -). And, if we inquire what there may have been 
in them to offend the humanity of Asoka, we have only to 
call to mind the contests of animals descripted by the Gi-eeks 
and implied in the Sanskrit literature (see E. W. Hopkins, 
JAOS. xiii, pp. 122, 124; Vincent Smith, Early History 
of India, p. 120). 

As regards those samdjas of which Asoka expresses in 
1:he same edict his approval, we may doubtless think of 
the edifying shows (viondnadamna, etc.) mentioned in 

Edict IV. 

If it is asked why the Pali literature fails to shed light 
upon the meaning of the -word samdja, we are fortunatel}^ 
able to render a satisfactory answer. The fact is that 
the thing is well known, but under a synonym, namely, 
samajyd, saniajja, often in the phrase giraygasamajja. 


games, or 

o ^ 
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It is unnecessary to quote passages, as a considerable 
number of them has been cited by E. Hardy in a paper 
contributed to Album Kern (pp. 61-6)d Most of them 
deal with dramatic and musical entertainments ; but in 
Jataka, iii, 541^°, we have a club-tight — 

dandelii yuddham pi samajjamajjhe. 

The most telling passage is, however, one from the Bigha- 
nikdya, i, 1, 14 (not mentioned by Hardy), where 
we have actual mention of fights between elephants, 
buffaloes, etc. We can easily, therefore, see why attendance 
at such gatherings {samajjdhkicarana) is in the Blgha- 
nikdya (iii, 182) stigmatized as a sin. 

It will be noted that the samajja iS" frequently regarded 

as taking place on the top of a hill {giragga), concerning 
which it will be sufficient to refer to the paper of Hardy 
and the writei’S whom he quotes. As Hardy remarks 
(p. 65), the sense of giri eventually evaporated. Curiously 
enough, a theatrical meaning of the word may be traced 
in comparatively late times : for commenting upon an 
anthology verse from the Mdlatimddhava {Kavnidra- 
V acanasctmuccay a , p. 185), while still ignorant of the 
history of the matter, I have remarked, “ Has this word 
also a theatrical signification ? ” 

Yery possibly in girigudaka, “polo,” the same weakened 
force ( = “ theatre ”, “ arena ”) of the word is to be traced. 

6.' Agniskandha 

Some doubt concerning this word seems still to be felt 

by Professor Hultzsch (JRAS. 1913, pp. 651-2), although 
previously (ZDMG. xxxvii, 656) he had himself quoted 
the explanation of Biihler (ZDMG. xxxvii, 260), according 
to which it denotes illuminations or “fire-trees” ("Feuer- 
baume ”), such as are sometimes repi-esented in modern 

thought 

^ Cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, pp. 7-8, n. 4. 


(i, p. 101) of lamps. 


temples. M. Senart had 
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torches, or feiix de joie, accompanying a festival. Professor 
Hultzscli now considers that the word may denote radiant 
beinsfs of another world 


agniskandhd means simply a “mass of fire" can 
be proved by a considerable quantitj'^ of evidence. In the 
Saddharma^^unclarlka (ed. Kern & Nanjio), pp. 72-3, it 
denotes a conflagration : so also in the Aiig uttaranikciy a , 
iv, p. 128. and Patisambhiddmagga, p. 125. And, if tliis 
sense is sufficient for the passage, it is hardly necessary 

to Eo further. 

o 

That a “mass of fire” was in India an auspicious 
object we can see from the fact that one of the dreams of 
Trisala, the mother- of Mahavira, was of just such an 
object : “ And a fire. She saw a fire in vehement motion, 
fed with much shining and honey-coloured ghee, smokeless, 
crackling, and extremely beautiful with its burning flames. 
The mass of its flames, which rose one above the other, 
seemed to interpenetrate each other, and the blaze of its 
flames appeared to bake the firmament in some places 
(Kalgxisutra, trans. Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East, 
xxii, p. 238 ; cf. the article of Dr. Hiittemann in the 
Bossier Archiv, iv, 2, where the dreams are illustrated 
from miniatures). 

Another of the dreams was of an elephant. We can 
hardly, therefore, go wrong in rendering Asoka’s Aggi- 
Ichamdha by “ bonfire ”. Another use of fires, namely for 
signalling (“beacon-fires”), is mentioned in the Arthasdstret, 
p. 141 ; this perhaps is the origin of the famous Nydya 
illustration vahnivyApyadlimnoP. 




( To he continued , ) 



MIS(®LL A NEOUS COMM [JNICATIONS 


Supplementary Note on a Tamil Inscription 

IN Siam 

After frequent reconsideration of my original reading 
and rendering of this ancient record, and thanks to com- 
munications received from Mr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, 
Bangalore, I am now able to correct mj?’ remarks in this 
Journal, 1913, pp. 3,37-9, in several respects. 

In the first line the letter followino- . . . ravarma is 

o 

not t, but n with viramct, and the next ahshttra, hu, 
is perhaps followed by an obliterated na. At the end of 
1, 2 I now read Naiigior = a[d]ai . . . After sri in the 
next line there are traces of a Grantha a and of a vco : 
I feel tempted to supply the word avani. The first word 
of the last line is perhaps [muluyidrkkiim. If this reading 
is correct, the first m would be due to Sandhi, and the 
participial noun uluddr would be used in the sense of 
zdavar or ulunar, “ cultivators.” 

As regards the actual purport of the inscription, 
Mr. Krishnasvami Aijmngar recognized that my tentative 
rendering of 1. 3 was wrong, and that the Tamil symbols 
in the middle of this line have to be divided into kulctm 
jper (instead of kulainh-er). He further told me that the 
relative participle totta, which precedes kulam, “ a tank,” 
must have in this connexion the meaning “ dug ”, as in 
Tiruvalluvaks Rural, verse 396, where tottu, . . . keni 
means “having dug ... a well or tank”. Finallv, he 

a a ^ ' 

pointed out that the word following per, “ a name,” is not, 
as I thought, the designation of a Vaishnava temple, but 
is the actual name of the tank, which is placed under the 
protection of the Manigramattar, etc. 

JRAS. 1914. 


26 
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I now subjoin an improved transcript and translation 


of the docinnent 


Text 


. . . ravarman Ku[na] . . . 

[injan tan Narigur=a[d]ai ^ . . . 

= [t]totta kiilam per 6ri-[Ava][ni^‘]- 
Nar an a m Man i kk 1 ramattar [k * ] - 
[k]um senamugattarkkum- 
[in = ulujdarkkum ^ adaikkalam 


Translation 


“The tank, (by) name Sri-[Avani]-Naranam, which Avas 
dug [near] Nangur by . . . ravarman Gu[na] . . . [m]an 
himself, (is placed under) the protection of the members 
of Manigramam and of the men of the vanguard and of 
the cultivators.” 

The builder of the tank, whose first name ended in 
ravarman (perhaps Bhaskaravarnian ?), evidently was 
a person of royal descent, and [Avanij-Narayana, “ a 
Vishnu on earth,” was a surname of his, after which lie 
called the tank dug by himself. Nangur seems to have 
been the Tamil name of the old Hindu settlement, the 
existence of which has been proved by Colonel Gerini 


(above, 1904, p. 245). 


E. Hultzsch. 


The Five Hundred and Nine Hundred Years 

In Toung Fao, ser. ii, vol. v (1904), pp. 269 ff., 
Dr. Takakusu gave a translation of Paramartha’s Life of 
Vasnbandhu, in the course of which he has made two 
statements regarding which a question has been raised ; — 
1. On p. 276 lie has said: “In the sixth century after 
the Buddha’s Nirvana there lived an Arhat,” etc. And 

^ Read perhaps -adaiya, “to border upon”, or -idai, “(in) the 
middle of ”. 

For the doubling of a final m before an initial vowel see, e.g., 
Souih-Jndian Inscriptions, vol. ii, p, 385, text-lines 76-95, where the m 
of um is doubled before idan in twenty-three instances. 
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to this he attached a footnote in which, giving the four 
Chinese characters which express the number, he has 
said that tlie phrase means “in the five hundred years, 
i.e. at a time in 600-599 years a.b., therefore the sixth 


century 

2. On p. 281 he has said : “ In the tenth century after 
the Buddha’s Nirvana there was a heretic,” etc. And to 
this he attached a footnote in which, giving the four 
Chinese characters expressing tliis number, he has said 
that the meaning is “ in nine hundred years, i.e. at a time 
in 900-999 years, a.b., therefore the tenth century”.^ 

In the discussion of the date of Kaniska in this Journal 
for 1913 there has been a difference of opinion as to the 

of the first of these two statements. Following 
Dr. Takakusu, Dr. Thomas has taken it (pp. 646, 1031) 
as meaning the years 500-599. On the other hand, 
Dr. Barnett has urged (p. 943) that it means most 
naturally the fifth century, the years 401-500. Dr. Fleet 
has asked for my opinion as to what the two expressions 
really mean, remarking that the question involves more 
than simply the bearing of the first of them on the date 
of Kaniska. 

I have looked up the two passages in the Chinese text 
of the Life of Vasubandhu from wdiich Dr. Takakusu 
made his translation. In the first passage the four 
Chinese characters, with their transliteration, are — 

5 . ^ . 



wu 


pai 


nien chung 




“ five 


>} 


pai 


hundred ” ; nien 


c( 


year 


55 


chung = “in the middle of, within”. In the other passage 
the four characters, with their transliteration, are 


kiu 


pai 




men 


4 ^ 

chung 


^ Of. JRAS., 1905, p. 52: “in the ‘five hundreds’ (a time between 
500-599 years, i.e. sixth century) after the Buddha’s Niiwana.” 

“ Of. JRAS., 1905, p. 51, “the ‘nine hundreds i.e. tenth century : *’ 
cf. also BEFEO., iv, p. 56, n. 5. 
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Kill 


“ nine : the oilier words are as before. In both 


cases chu'iig is put C[uite correctly at the end of the 
phrase, as is always done : it refers to what precedes it. 

Both phrases and their translations by Dr. Takakusu 
have already been made the subject of a lengthy 
discussion by M. Noel Peri in the Bulletin de I’Ecole 
francaise d’ExMme- Orient, xi (1911), p. 356. M. Peri 
thinks tliat chronological statements of this kind, which 
are not seldom found in the Chinese Buddhist books, may 
mean, if taken purely gramlnaticall3^ the “terminus a quo” 
as well as the “terminus ad quern”: but he pei'sonally 
believes that, unless some indication points to the contrary, 
it is generally the “ terminus ad qweni ” that is to be 
understood. This, he adds, is in fact the only meaning 


possible when the first centuiy after the Nirvana is in 
question ; then nji 'pai nien clmng can only mean the 
years from 1 to 100. It is therefore necessary to take 
similar e.Kpressions of 200, 300 year.s, etc., in the same 
way, i.e., as meaning the years from 101 to 200, from 
201 to 300, etc. ; otherwise, if 'iji pai nien chung meant 
the second century, there would be no means of marking 
off the first. 


As to myself, I quite agree with M. Peri, but I go 
farther than he does. I cannot admit that, even purely 
grammatically taken, expressions like wu pai nien chung 
can ever mean “ in the sixth century ”, or hiu pai nien 
chung “ in the tenth century Their meaning can only 
be: “within five (nine) hundred years”, i.e,, purely 
grammatically taken, at a time within a period the limit 
of which is five (nine) hundred years, at a time not later 
than 500 (900) years, after the Nirvana. In fact, of 
course, “ during the fifth (nintli) century ” is meant. If 
any further proof were w'anted it is given by M. Peri’s 
researches into the date of Vasubandhu. Dr. Takakusu 
makes the latter live between a.d. 420 and 500, i.e., in the 


tenth century A.N. (Jem pai nien chung). But M. Peri 
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shows, on quite different grounds, that Yasubandhu did 
live in the first half of tlie fourth century a.d. (loc. cit., 
p. 384), i.e., in the ninth century after the Nirvana. 
Con.sequently, kiit joai nien cltung means “ the ninth 
century ”, and wu pai nien chung “ the fifth century 

O. Franke. 

Hamburg. 

[The tradition which mentions the five hundred years, 
that is, as we see now, the fifth century, after the Nirvana, 
places in that period the Arhat Katyayani-putra, and 
also Asvaghosha, whom it presents a.s contemporaneous 
with him. Another tradition represents Asvaghosha as 
a contemporary of ,Kani.shka. Thus, the two traditions 
combined, as tliey have been, on both sides, in the 
discussion mentioned above, have the effect of placing 
Kanishka in the fifth century after the death of Buddha, 
that is, in the period B.c. 83 to A.D. 17. Perhaps this 
tradition, also, will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those 
who have used it, with the wrong application of the 
meaning of the five hundred years, towards fixing a later 
date for Asvaghosha and Kanishka ? — J. F. F.] 


A Seal of Sri-vadra 

This seal is now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, London, the Director of 
which, Sir Cecil H. Smith, has kindly sent me an ink- 
impression, from wdaich the accompanying figuring of it 
has been made.^ It bears the number 07764, I.S. The 
material is copper. In shape it is oval, measuring from 
top to bottom 2| inches and from side to side 2 yV inches. 
Its provenance is fortunately .known : it was found in 
excavating the Ganges Canal between Hardwar and 

Cawnpore. 

« 

^ Dr. Coomaraswamy has recently published a facsimile in his Arts 
and Crafts of India and Ceylon, p. 77s vrhere it is styled “ Seal of the 
Court of Vadrantapa”. 
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the goddess 


The figures occupying the greater part of the face are 

Lakshmi standing on a lotus, and two 

side of her, performing the 
kiunibhdbhiHeka, with a chaitya at each corner. Under 
this is an inscription in Brahmi script of the sixth or 
seventh centurj 


elephants, one on each 


Srl-vadr-antapa-visa- 

y-adhikaranasya 

“ [Seal] of the office of the district of the Warden of the 

/ 

Frontier of Sri-vadra.” 



Sri-vadra is evidently a place-name, in which vadra 
is from padra, ‘ a village or settlement.’ The name does 
not appear to be found elsewhere. If conjecture is per- 
missible, the similarity of the names ^H-vadra and 
Sri-nagam, and the comparative nearness of Srinagar 
in Garhwal to the place where our seal was found, suggest 
a possible connexion. 


L. D. Barnett. 
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A Note on the name Ivhshan 

In his paper entitled “ Was there a Kushana Race ? ” 
at pp. 1 9-88 above, Baron A. von Stael-Holstein seeks to 
show that the name of the people of whom Kaniska is the 
most celebrated representative was Kusa or Kusa, and not 
Kusana as has hitherto been accepted. 

There are important objections to this view, which 
seems to have been suggested by the late title Kumn sah 

(iflA ), which can only be translated, as Persian, by 

“ Sdh of the Kusas” bj?- one unacquainted Avith the earlier 

history of the woi'd Kusan. Perhaps tlie most remarkable 

statement to which the writer of the article commits 

% 

himself is to be found on p. 83, where, in discussing 
Kaniska’s coin-legends, he says : “ It is difficult to think 
of any I’eason why we should not consider KANHI^KI 
the first (or the last) word of the legend, and KOf^ANO 
f>AONANO t^AO as his title.” It must be obvious to 
anyone who has ever seen one of the coins in question 
that the legend cannot be taken in the order in which 
Baron von Stael-Holstein thus takes it so as to get an 

equivalent of i'bi on the coins. This point has 

been so fully discussed by Dr. Fleet (pp. 374 ff. above) that 
I need only say that it seems to me as certain that the 
legend begins with shaonano as it is that the corresponding 
Greek legend begins with BAC1A6YC- The coin-legends 
of the period begin either at the bottom on the left, or 
(more rarely) at the top on the right; certainly only 
in a position where one naturally begins to read and at 
once recoo-nizes the beginning. 

C o o 

There are other points in the paper open to objection. 
By confining his attention chiefly to expressions of the 
form Kusan sdh, in Avhich Kusan is in the genitive 
sense and therefore seems also to be genitive in form, 
Baron von Stael-Holstein makes out a very plausible 
case. We must, however, concentrate our attention on 
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tlie word Kinj^dn alone. In the first place there is 
considerable ancient evidence to .show that the name 
of tlie people in question did not end in a vowel but 


h ad a 



at the end of its second syllable. 


The 


Chinese form of the name, Kuei-shuang, must be the 
equivalent of a base, and not of the genitive plural of 
an Indian or Iranian form. In the passage quoted by 
Baron von Stael -Holstein it might possibly be thought, 
particularly in view of his translation, that in Kuei- 
akuang wang ( = Kumn sdh) ^ Kuei-skuang could be 
the equivalent of a genitive plural, although it is unlikely 
that one part of the phrase would be transliterated and 
the other translated ; it is therefore necessary to examine 
other occurrences of the name Kuei-simang in eases 
where they cannot pjossibly be genitive ; such an example 
is found a few lines above the quotation from the Hou- 
ITan-Shu, given by Baron von Stael-Holstein (p. 80), in 
the list of tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che.^ The name repro- 
duced by the Chinese Kiiei-shiumg must therefore have 
contained a final nasal and have been a form like Kusan 
rather than Kusa. Similar testimony to the existence of 
this form is given by other languages, e.g., the Syriac 
Qu&tni or Qasani given as a gloss on ^dKrpot, in the 
Spicelegium Syriacitm (ed. Cureton, London, 1855, 
pp. 20—2). Ammianus Marcellinus says (xvi, 9. 4.) 
that Sapor II spent the winter of A.D. 356 on the 
frontiers of the Chionit® and Eiiseni : we need have 
no hesitation in accepting Tomaschek’s ® emendation of 


^ It must be I’emeinbered that we do not actually know that loany- 
corresponds to Wt,. 

^ We may here note that Chavannes, T'^ouny Pao, 1907, p. 191, 
translates the passage “he elected himself king; the name of his 
kingdom was Kuei-shuany ”, and not “ he used the dynastic title king of 
the Kuei-ehuang ”. It certainly can be translated “ he used the dynastic 
title king of Kuei-ahicmg ” as de Groot does. It is impossible to tell 
from the Chinese whether the name is of a people or their country. 

Ceniralasiastische StudienI, in Silz. Btr. d. Wisn. Akad.,18S7, vol. 87, 
pp. 155-156 ; it is accepted by Marquart, ErdnSahr, p. 36, note 5. 
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Etbseni to Guseni or Gtiscmi ; and we thus have evidence 
that the Romans also knew that the name contained an 

n and was not Kusa. The Armenian Kusank and the 

% 

Tibetan Guzdn point in the same direction. 

Incidentally Baron v. Stael-Holstein suggests (p. 81, 
note 2) that the legend sasasa found on coins of 
Gondophernes = genitive of sa(n)8a ( = sdhdn sdh). 
But, in the first place, there is no question of the 
legend being anything more than sasasa: there is no 
nasal in the word ; it is unlikely that in a Kharosthi 
legend an equivalent of sdhdnusdhi would be degraded 
to sasa at this early date ; and it is no analogy to quote 
the saansaan of An),inianus Marcellinus — a Roman author 


of the fourth century. There is already an ecjuivalent 
of /SaffiAeu? ^aaiXucov in the rajadira,jasa of the legend 
on these coins, ^ and there is no reason to expect 
another. The leo-ends are Greek and Indian, and there is 

O 

no reason to expect an Iranian form. Finally, Sasasa i.s 
simply what it appears to be, — the genitive of Sasa,^ 
which is a well-known Scythian name: it is of common 
occurrence in the Greek form Sdaw; in Scythian in- 
scriptions.® 

With regard to the title ilA itself, it seems to 


mean 


king of Kusan 


rather than “ king of the Kusans 


(or of the Kusas)”. It seems that the name Kusan was 
soon transferred to the kingdom itself, if indeed it did 
not have this meaning even in ancient times also,'* and was 
used as a synonym for Bactria,^ notably in Armenian. In 
Persian this transference was readily made, being facilitated 
ijy the analogy of numerous Persian place-names in 


^ Gardner, p. 20G, No, 29 ff. 

“ Of. Justi, Iraiiisches Naynaiihncli^ s.v. 

^ Of. B. Latyschew, Inscriptiones Orae Sepienti’iovalis Ponti Euxmi^ 
1885, etc. ; Indices. 

Kuei-ahuang-wang is, equally, “king of Kuei-shuang and “ king of 
the Kuei-shuang 

® Marquart, op. cit. , p. 208. 
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The references to Kukin are rare in the Arab 
o-eoo'raphers. Ibn Khurdadbih- gives a list of kings who 

o o It 

have the title ilA, among them is the Bazurg Kusdn sdh: 
there is no reason to doubt that Kusan is the name of 
a kingdom here, as in the other titles quoted {Kirmdnmh^ 
MervMh, etc.). The only reference I can trace to the use 
of Kusan alone is Yakut’s^ statement that is a town 

in the land of the Turks. ilA then, most probably 

means “king of Kusan ”, and not “king of the Kusas”. 
With regard to the title wazurg Ku&dn sdh on certain 
coins of Firoz, the inscriptions, like the types, are copied 
from Sassanian models, and KuSdn §dh so clearly 
corresponds to the klhdn sdh {mcdkdn mailed) Iran 
u Anirdn of the Sassanian emperors, that it is probably 
even at this early date a territorial designation modelled 
on this legend, to be translated “ king of Khsan ” and not 
of “ the Kusas 

I am unable to appreciate the difficulties found by 
Baron v. Stael-Holstein in translating the title Kusana- 
yavugasa of the Kadphises I coins and the Khusanasa 
yaiiasa of the Kadaphes coins either as synonyms (“ (of) 
the Kusan yavuga ” or “ yavuga of Kusan ”), or the 
former legend “ the yavuga of the Kusan ” or “ of 
Kusan”, and the latter as “the Kusan yavuga”. He 
assumes the identity of Kadphises I and Kadaphes, which 
is of course not absolutely certain (but it may be assumed 
for the present), and regards the coins bearing the former 
legend as issued after Kadphises had become “king”. 
He proposes to read the legend as one compound, 
Khusanasayaiiasa, and to translate “ king {sa — sdh) and 
yavuga of the Kusan ” ; this, in the first place, is an 

^ Some at least originally genitive plurals; e.g., Gilan,‘ cf, Gelce^ 
T^Kat ; but this was soon lost sight of ; and it must be remembered that, 

when an Arab geographer talks of the he means “king of 

Gilan ” and not “king of the Gels ”, 

^ Ed. de Goeje, p. 17. 

Ed. Wusteiifeid, iv, p. 320, 1. 15. 
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unnatural construction of the legend, and while sdli might 
be represented in Greek, even in this period, by aa as 
in Sapor, there is no reason to suppose it would be so in 
Kharosthi, which, for one reason, has an s to represent s\ 
an equivalent of mh would only be found if the legend 
were in the language to which Sdh belongs. We might 
possibly have had maharaja, but yavuga is a sufficient 
regal title. Further, the Chinese authorities sav that 

O ^ %/ 

Kadphises changed his title from yavuga to “ king ” 
{wang = sdh ?) ; and so we may not expect to find an 
equivalent of Kuei-shuang wang on coins which bear the 
title yavuga. If Kadphises-Kadaphes ruled territories 
where the dialect Sound on Kaniska’s coins was spoken, 
he certainly did not issue a special coinage for them, and 
we therefore need not expect to find an equivalent of sLi 
on his coins. 

As to the remarks on pp. 82-3, it seems most unlikely, 
on philological grounds, that GY can be a Greek genitive 
of the contemporary form of sdh. The Greek legends on 
the coins of Zeionises are very corrupt, and the form 
CATPAriY can hardly be taken as evidence of the 
contraction of OY to Y ; particular!}’’ as we liave the 
usual OY in the king’s name on the same coin. In 
any case, this only takes us to COY, and we are still 
a long way from Sdh.^ In the legend XOPANCY ZAOOY 
KOZOAAKADAPHES, even if we allow that XOPANCY = 
XOPANCOY, or, as Dr. Fleet suggests, XOPANOY, it 
cannot be a genitive of Kusdn Mh, for the simple 


reason that, if it were an 


equivalent of Kidan sah. 


it would be in the nominative like the rest of the 


legend and not in the genitive. KOZOAAKADAPHES 
is an undoubted nominative. ZAOOY looks at first sight 


like a genitive, till we transliterate it, when it is seen to 


^ CY is supposed to be genitive of a form sa, but the form tUi j ^vith 
a, for , is of quite modern origin. 
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be ycmu or jcmu which is nominative, as might 


XOPANCY is 


he exiDected, in apposition to Ivadaphes. 
an adjective qualifying ZAOOY, as in the Prakrit legend. 
Tire leo-end Kumn Sail, therefore, is not known to have 


been used bj^ 
by 



I — Kadaphes ; nor, of course, 



II, whose coin-legends are Greek 


and 


Indian only. 

We now proceed to examine the legend of the other 

group of Kusan coins. Three different legends are found 

on Kani ska’s coins : — 

% 

1. On his coins (in gold and copper) with Greek 
legends — 

BACIAeYC BACIAeWN KANHfiKOY. 


2. On his copper coins with Iranian legend — 

IDAO KANHj^KI. 

3. On his otlier gold coins — 

[oAONANO f5AO KANHf^KI KOf^ANO, 

which can only mean “ the king of kings, Kaniska, the 
Kusto.” 

Even if it Avere possible to take the words in the 
order suggested by Baron A. v. S tael- Holstein, KOpANO 
AON A NO [3 AO could only mean “king of kings, the 
Kusan ”, and not “ king of kings of the Kusas or 
Kusans”. This latter is an impossible title, as the very 
title “ king of kings ” implies other peoples than the 
Kusans, for Kani ska’s empire must have included much 
more than the five tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che, to which 
the name Kusan was transferred from one of them. As" 
Kadphises — Kadaphes does not call himself “king of 
kings ”, it is unlikely that Kaniska’s title could refer to 
the five tribes of the Kusans, Avho must by this time have 


1 For 7L -y, cf. KOZOAA = Kiiyula, AZOY = Ayasa; = y, 

KOZO Y AO = Kujiila ; ZEIONISOY = Jihuniasa, and for 00 =w, 
cf. OOHMA = Wima. 
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been merged into one people. And if Ave assume ivang — 
sdh, the rulers of the other four tribes Avere not of the 


importance of Icings. It must also be remembered that 
the title is a borroAA’'ed one, and that titles like the later 
“ king of kings of Iran and Aniran ” AA'^ere not then in 
vogue ; so that it is unlikely that Kaniska adopted a title 
of this territorial form. There is, then, no title of the 
form ICusdn sdh on Ivaniska’s coins ; and any argument 


KOp 


the ground. 


The legend on 208 of the 212 gold coins of Huvhska 
in the British Museum, and apparently on the copper 
coins also, is [^AQNANO [^AO OOHf>KI KOf^ANOA 
Avhicli can only mean, as on the coins of Kaniska, 
“ king of kings, Huviska, the Kusan.” On tlie remaining 
four coins — (one specimen of B.M. Cat. No. 18 and three 
of No. 81 : one of each of the tAA'o types is figured by 
Dr. Fleet, C, 1 and 2 in the plate at p. 378 above) — it is 

f>AONANO f^AO OOHfaKO KOfsANO f^AO- 

These coins differ from all the others in obverse type, — 
in the form OOHf^KO, and in the ending KOf^ANO f^AO 
instead of simply KOf^ANO. Here, then, for the first 
time we have an apparent equivalent of Kusdn sdh. 
But when Ave remember that on ninet3’-nine per cent of 
A^ s c ^^^^irrs no such expression occurs, Ave must be 
careful how AAm regard it. I am inclined to find a clue in 
the form OOHfsKO, and perhaps in the fact that in one 
type the king is riding an elephant; OOHf^KO, Avith 
final O, is an Indian form in distinction to the OOHf^Kl 
of the majority of the legends (cf. BOAAO = Buddha) 
and the p AO is an equivalent of maharaja, which Indian 
usage required in addition to f^AONANO f^AO, AAdiich 
AAmuld be considered the equivalent of rdjddirdja onlj'. 
It is not impossible, hoAvever, that it ' should be translated 


^ A few have the form OYOH p Kl ; OOH p KE is also found. 
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the emperor Huviska, the Kusan king ”, in which case 
it would be analogous to our “ King of Great Britain and 
Emperor of India In any case, the evidence of these 
few coins cannot be used to overthrow the evidence of all 
the others wdiere KOf^ANO is clearly used alone and is 
not a genitive plural. Vasudeva similarly called himself 
either “ king of kings, Vasudeva, the Kusan ”, or simply 

“ king Vasudeva” (f^AO BAZOAHO)- 

We will discuss only one more occurrence of Kusan 
on a coin-legend, but it is an important one in this 
connexion. There are certain coins of Sassanian fabric, 
attributed to the Kidara Kusans, which have an obverse 
legend read by Cunningham as Kidara Kusdna Sdhi} 
The legend runs round the head. Kidara Kusdnasa 
(not °na.?a) i.s quite clear: and Cunningham thought he 
could read id beside the head. There is a faint blur on 
fig. 1 beside the head ; but there is certainly no letter 
there on No. 2 ; nor on other coins in the British Museum. 
Tlie correct legend is certainly Kidara- Kumna^a in the 
ofenitive, and not Kidara- Kusdna- Sdhi. The name of 
the Kidara Kusana then was certainly Kusana, and 
not Kusa. 

Baron von Stael-Holstein lays great stress on the form 
Kusdnu as evidence in his favour. Whether KOF>ANO 
is the equivalent of Kusdna or of Kusdnu, does not 
matter much for his purpose ; for the former might 
equally well be a genitive plural of a Prakrit form : noi’, 
indeed, is it necessary to go to an unknown language ” 
for a genitive plural in dnu, as the Jain Prakrit form 
devanupf iya^ shows. When he comes to deal with coins 
and inscriptions, the Baron takes no notice of the fact 
that in the overwhelming number of instances the form 
used is clearly Kusana. The hook in the n is a well- 
known feature of Kharosthi epigraphy, quite without 
significance ; it is much commoner on the coins of an 

^ N.C., 1S93, pi. x\', figs. 1,2; p. 199. 
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earlier period, and if stress were laid on it we should have 
such impossible forms as maharuj'u.su, I'ujtUiricjusu,^ etc. 

With regard to the Baron’s evidence for the form 
Kusa from Asvaghosa, — if it is actually an -Indian 
form, it is a pandit’s etymology. But more probably 
the Tibetan translator made the very mistake into 
which Baron von Stael-Holstein would now lead us 
(see also p. 380). 

As to his note 2, p. 86, we cannot deny that ilA , 
if it only occurred in Persian, could be translated “ king 
of the Kusas ”. But many Persian place-names end in |^i\ 
which are not genitives. The form Heyavcraa in Agathias 
is of course = /S'aM'R’-saA, “king of the Sakas,” which is 


itself known to occur (Pai-kuli inscr.). But this and other 
analogies quoted by the Baron merely amount to saying 
that was a genitive plural termination in Persian. 

J. Allan. 


Beahmanic and Kshatriya Tradition 

At p. 118 Dr. Keith has criticized my paper on 
“Visvamitra and Vasistha”, and I may offer a few 
remarks on the salient points of his criticism. 

I take the two propositions that he disputes (p. 118). 
The first, “ the course of all tradition is from the simple 
and natural to the extravagant and marvellous,” is a 
commonplace in the criticism of ancient legends. 
Euhemerism has of course been practised, but has 

gained popular currency ? 


any 


euhemerized 


legend 


Does the ksatriya tradition, that I set out from six 
Puranas, read like a euhemerized version of the 
brahmanical stories ? 

The second proposition is, “it is impossible to treat 
brahmanic tradition as a critical standard, when notori- 
ously the brahmans had little or no notion of history.” 

^ Whiteheadj Cat. Coins in Panjah p. 156, n. 2. 
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Tlio disreo-ard sliown bj the brahmans for history is 
a commonplace, and Professor Macdonell has stated and 
explained it in liis Sanskrit Literature, p. 11. That 
heino- so, can brahmanic tradition be treated a.s a critical 
standard ? If Dr. Keith maintains that it can, the burden 


is on liim to prove it. Satyavrata Trisahku \Yas a king of 

Arodhya often mentioned in tradition. I quoted six long 

passages and cited two others ; and there are more besides. 

Trisahku the religious teacher is mentioned in one brief 

passage in the Taittiiiya Upanisad. To assert on the 

strenoth of this single allu.sion " the worthlessness of the 

& ^ 

supposed epic tradition ” mentioned in many genealogical 
and other passages in various book«s is indeed to make 
brahmanic tradition a critical standard of supreme 
autliority. Trisahku the religious teacher was manifestly 
ditierent from and later than Trisahku the king, unless 
Dr. Keith can show that he belongs to the same ancient 
period as tlie first Visvainitra, to which king Trisahku 
belongs. The parallel of Saul the king and Saul the 
religious teacher is strictly apposite in considering the two 
similar Tidsahkus. 

The difference between ksatriya and brahmanic tradition 
has been noticed on pp. 901-2 of my paper, and is 
paralleled by the difference between tales of chivalry and 
legends of saints. 


Dr. Keith’s reference to Sudason p. 123 concerns a later 

Visvainitra and a later Yasisth a, probably the fourth 

Vasistha mentioned in note 2 on p. 901 of my paper. 

I have there pointed out that there ivas rivalry between 

the later Vasisthas and Visvamitras. 

« * 

For the rest it wmuld ill become me to occupy valuable 
pages of this Journal witli points of detail, and those 
interested in this matter can compare what I have said 
with Dr. Keith’s criticisms. 


F. E. Paegitbr. 
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Malava-gaxa-sthiti 

9 

Two of the oldest inscriptions dated in tlie Yikraina 
Era have long been known to contain variations of tliis 
phrase ; and in what is perhaps tlic most recent of tlie 


discussions devoted to it 



1913, pp. 995-8), 


Dr. J. F. Fleet refers to a recently discovered record 
(Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 161) in which 
the phrase is replaced by mcdavagamlinndta . It would 
he otiose to repeat the facts, as set forth by Dr. Fleet, 
who had previoirsly translated nidlava-rjana-stldtyd by 
“ the tribal [gana] constitution [sthiti] of the Malavas ” : 
he now prefers ‘Dhe usage [sthiti] of the Malava tribe 
[gana] 

Curiously enough, the use of the word gema in the sense 
of “ corporation ” has long been known (see Hopkins, 
JAOS. xiii, p. 82) ; and the fact to wliicli it refers in 
connexion with a national name, such as Malava — for 
it has other similar, but not quite identical employments, 
e.g. in the gaiia, ganin, gavacdri/a of the Buddhists and 

is also familiar. This fact is the existence in 
ancient India of cities and tribes not ruled bv kino-s, but 

1/ e? ^ 

liaving a republican, or rather oligarchical, constitution, 
the avTQvoiiot, TToXeL^ of Megasthenes, xxxii, 4, etc. (see 
Hopkins, op. cit., p. 136, and especially Rhys David.s, 
Buddhist India, pp. 17 seqq.). Professor Rapson, also, in 
his work on Indian Coins (.see § 60 and pi. iii, 14) gives 
a coin of the Yaudheyas bearing the legend Yaudheya- 
ganasya jay a dvi. 

These facts do not detract from the merit of Mr. Kashi- 
Prasad Jayasval, who in his papers entitled “ An Intro- 


a 

Jains 


duction to Hindu Polity 


79 



Revieiv, May to 


September, 1913 ; see pp. 3 sqq. of the reprint) has throwm 
much fresh light upon the subject. We only demur to 
his pressing the idea of ‘‘republic”, whereas the various 
descriptions seem to point rather to an oligarchical form 
of government. 

JKAS. 1914. 


•27 
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I do not claini to be able to advance the matter further. 
My point is that in this connexion sihiti will most 
reasonably be taken in the sense of “continued existence”, 
as in the kidasya stkitaye of Ktimdrasambhava, i, 18 
(where Himalaya marries Mena “for the continuance 
of liis family ”), or in that of “ constitution ”, as in 
rcljyasthiti (see B. & R., s.v, sthiti), justifying the 
substance of Dr. Fleet’s original rendering, “the con- 


tinuance [sthiti] of the tribal constitution [gana] of the 


Malavas.” Malavaganamncita is, of course, “ accordino- to 

o 

the tradition of the Malava tribal constitution.” 


The upshot of this is that, according to the earliest 
available information concerning the connexions of the 
Vikrama Era, it dates from the foundation of the tribal 
independence of the Malavas. 

F. W. Thomas. 


“ Ku.sa ” Cakravartins 

In his article at p. 79 above, proposing the substitution 
of “Kusa” for “Kusana” as the generic designation of 

. ’s race, Baron von Stael-Holstein supports his 
thesis by citing (p. 88) the occurrence of the names Kusa, 
Mahdj-husa and Upa-kukt in the list of Gakravartin 
emperors in the Buddhist catalogue Maliavyutpatti. 
That list, however, consists almost entirely of mere 
mythological and legendary individuals, and excepting 
Buddha’s father and son (neither of whom certainly 
was a Gakravartin) and one or two other petty kings, 
none are even historical personages. In particular, the 
three “ Kusas ”, from the position they occupy in the 
list, were presumably suggested by the site of Buddha’s 
death, namely Kusinagara or “ Kusa-vatl ”, and fabricated 
by the Buddhist monks to give importance to that sacred 


spot. For these three names immediately^ precede that 
of Maha-Sudarsana, a mythical king of Kusa-vati, who 
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is apologetically introduced by Buddlia (according to the 
Maha-'parinibhana Suttanta) when Ananda expostulates 
with his Master for dying in such an obscure villao-e — 

“ Say not so, Ananda . . , that this is hut a small 
wattle-and-daub village, a village in the midst of the jungle, 
a branch township ! Long ago, Ananda, there was a king 
by name Maha Siidassana . . . This Kusinara, Ananda, 
was the royal city . . . under the name Ivusavatl.” (Davids’ 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists, iii, 161 ; Rockhill’s Life of 
Buddha, p. 136.) 

Now this paragraph, of doubtful authenticity in itself, 
is generally and with reason considered to be the source 
whence was expanded or invented the large sutrci bearing 
the name of this king “ Maha-Sudassana ” forming book 
No. xvii of the Dlgha Nikdya. 

In the era of still further expansion w^hich followed in 
the scholastic period, about the beginning of our era, were 
evolved those extravagant lists and categories of names 
which make up the bulk of the Mahdvyutpatti, a Sanskrit 
work which was only published about the ninth century 
A.D. These lists, I find, arc largely made up by separating 
out elements of naines, and artificially duplicating and 
triplicating them by the prefixes Mahd, Upa, etc. Thus 
we find in the list of Cahravartins (St. Petersburg ed., 
1911, p. 52; c£. also Csoma’s ed., Calcutta, 1910, p. 26, 
which differs somewhat in spelling: I give the former 
form) — 

8 Caru, 9 Upa-caru, 10 Caru-manta, 11 Muci, 12 Muci- 
linda, 13 Sakuni, 14 Maha- Salami, 15 Kusa, 16 Upa- 
kusa, 17 Maha-kusa, 18 Sudarsana, 19 Maha-Sudarsana, 
20 Yamakah, etc. 

It seems clear, therefore, that these are not historical 
personages at all, and have certainly nothing to do with 

either Ivaniska or A&ka. 

% 


L. A. Waddell. 
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Steros Su 

Some of blie coins of; Hermaeus have on the obverse 
a legend whicli runs — 

BAClAEfl^ ZTHPDZ SV EPMAIDV 

The syllable 2V has always been a puzzle/ interest in 
which has been revived by some remarks on p. 83 above, 
where it seems to be suggested that we have here, as in 
one other supposed instance, a barbaric genitive of a word 
*sa = mh. That suggestion, however, decidedly cannot 
be accepted. 

It is perhaps difficult to propose a solution which will 
be taken as convincing. But steros certainly stands for 
soteros ; and I venture to suggest that ZV is a die-sinker’s 

oo 

4 

blunder for MV as an abbreviation of megalou. This 
would give the quite reasonable and appropriate — 

s(o)teros m(egalo)u, 

the genitiv^e, according to the construction of this legend, 
of the soter megas which we have on the obverses of the 
slightly later coins of “the Nameless King,” Soter Megas. 

In support of my suggestion there is the fact that the 
mistake of SETAAOV for METAAOV is actually found 
on a Parthian coin referred to the time of Mithradates III, 
B.c. 57-54 : see Wroth’s Coins of Farihia, p. 61, No. 5. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Originality of the Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa 


I read with great interest Sir George Grierson’s article 

o 

headed “ Is the Rama 3 '^ana of Tulasi Dasa a translation ?” 
in the number of the JRAS. for January, 1913. I have 


gone 


through 

o 


the Sanskrit Ramacarita Manasa as 


publi.shed bjr Pandit Balbliadra Prasad, and have no 
hesitation in saying that the claims of the book to be 
the original on which Tulasi Dasa based his translation 


1 See JRAS, 1897, p. 319. 
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are exceedingly weak. To a .student of Sanskrit who 
has studied Tulasi Dilsa carefully, tlie book appears, as 
Sir George Grierson has shown by extracts, to be 
a clumsy forgery. The editors quote a Sanskrit verse 
printed at the end of the Indian press edition and some 
other Rainayanas to show that Tulasi Dfisa compiled 
a Bhasa version of the book written hv Sarnhhu Kavi. 
This verse does not appear in my fatlier's copy of the 
Ramayana rvhich was printed in Lucknow in 1907, 
Samvat, sixty-four years ago. But even if the verse is 
a composition of Tulasi Dasa, it only means that the 
Bhasa Ramayana was based on the Avorks of the Sukavi 

and SambhuXIfJW), not Sukavi Sambl 


the great poet. 


rn 


f 


to give to his countrymen a Ramayana in their own 
vernacular. He can gain notliing by saying that his 
version is authoi'itative because it is based on a certain 
Ramayana by Sambhu or Siva. He had no rivals in the 
field, and he does not mean that his book is better than 
others. He only refers to two authors whose works are 
standard authorities on the subject — the Ramayana of 
Sukavi Valmiki and the Adhyatma Ramayana, whicli is 
said to be based on a conversation betAveen Sambhu 
and his consort Parvati, this latter book being to the 
Vaisnava Avhat the Bible is to the Christian and the 

4 4 

Qur’an is to the Muhammadan. But the editors ignore 
the Sanskrit verses, Avhich appear in all editions of the 
Bhasa Ramayana. In these verses Tulasi Dasa pays 
homao'e in the first instance to the autliors of the various 

55 _ 

Ramayanas after the usual invocation of Sarasvati and 
Ganesa, and includes among them his own guru, as the 
immediate source of his knowledge of the story. I take 
up these verses in order, omitting the first : 

a 2) 
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Growse’s translation — 

/ 

“ I reverence Bhawani and Sankara, the incarnation of 
faith and hope, without whom not even the just can see 
God, the Great Spirit.” These are, I need hardly say, the 
authors of the Adhyatma, the Uma-Mahesvara Sarhvada. 

f%c3r 1 

ft ii 

(i, 3) 

Growse’s translation — 

“ I reverence, as the incarnation of Saiikara, the all-wise 
Guru, through whom even the crescent moon is everywhere 
honoured.” With all my imperfect knowledge of English 

I would submit that the word “ crescent ” here conveys 
very imperfectlj^ the idea of the original crooked, and 
“through whom” is hardly an equivalent for 

dependent. The “ crooked ” and therefore bad article is 
Tulasi Dasa himself, who is, as he says in the Kavittavali, 

5rTt?i ^ i 1 

^ ^T<T ^ I 

Tirti 

TTTf ^ 3^ ^ I 

^ Hrrr^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(vii, 72) 

“It is a well-known fact that I have eaten (and 
thereby degraded myself) the pieces of bread given to me 
by men of my caste, by men of castes inferior to mine and 
superior to mine. Calling myself a votary of the Lord 
I have in all sincerity committed sins by mind, word, and 
deed. Yet the gloiy of the holy name of Kama is so 
great that Tulasi is regarded by the world as a great 
sage.” Here Tulasi Da.sa ascribes his greatness to his being 
an of his Guru. The Guru, as I have said above, is 
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the immediate source ot TulasI Dasa’f 


knowledge of the 






“ I reverence the king of bards and tlie monkey king, 
of pure intelligence, who ever lingered in delight in the 
holy forest land of Rilina and Sita’s infinite perfection.” 

The i.s another way of expressing their author- 

ship of Rainayana. Kaviswara is Valmiki whose work is 
the first Rainayana, and the king of monkeys is the 
reputed author of the Hanuinau-nataka, a favourite hook 
with Vaisnavas, which in its modern shape has been very 
much disfigured by interpolations. The author then 
proceeds to salute Sita and Rama, and sums up the sources 
of his information in the last Sanskrit verse — 

(h ") 


Growse’s translation — 


“ In accord with all the Puranas and different sacred 
texts, and with what has been recorded in the Rainayana 
and elsewhere, I, Tulasi, to gratif}'^ my own heart’s desire, 
have composed these lays of Ptaghunatha in most choice 
elegant modern speech.” 

The Ramayana alluded to may be the work of Yalmiki 
or it may also be the Adhyatma. Of tlie elsewheres ” 
one is the Prasanna Raghava, popularly supposed to have 
been written by Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda, 
wdio also, like Tulasi Dasa, was a great Bhakta of the 
Lord. Jayadeva preceded Tulasi Dasa by several centuries, 
and Tulasi Dasa need not be ashamed of borrowing 
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a passao-e or two from a book much in request among 
Yaisnavas of his time, Avhicli was believed to have been 
composed by a famous Vaisnava. One of these passages 
is tlie conversation between Ravana and Sita in the 
Sundara Ivan da. I quote it in extenfio. The verses of 
Tulasi Dasa (V, ix, 4 ff.) are given on the left and extracts 
from Jayadeva’s work, Act vi (p. 152 of Poona edition, 
1894), to the riglit. 


TT^ II 

. . . I 

^^‘Ycm^rrer i 

t^^TlTT II 

^igtf ^ fl^^T 

TT^Tff I 

^frT II 

fm H rf I 

fT^ fYrY mtrr^T ii 
^Tff K TTTi I 

ftcT ^ rf II 

II 

^ ^ ^ fT^ ^f% \ 

^ ^ II 

i^c xittTrnT i 

f%YI TOrT II 

t%t% ffsr ^ Y I 

'm. 1-^ ^ It 


: I T?t . . . 

YTSST^cT- 

r 

• « « 

I 

: I 

wr: 

TTJlYT^Wr : I 

cft^ I (Tj;tlr ^^RT- 

S^frT) I . . . 

I . . . 

^fTT I T’f 

Tll^T irtlTTSnc!; 1 . . . 

A I *5^ cisr; II 

. . . 

'snw 
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Of the last four lines the first is evidently Jayadeva’s. 
In the second of these has been put in for Rama- 

candra and ^ added to complete tlie verse. In the fourth 
line “(cold) water”, the attributive of Jayadeva, has been 


omitted as useless, and in the third the words 


i c 


cold 


nicjht” have been substituted bv Tulasi Dasa without 
much reason. Jayadeva’s metaphor has been maintained 
in liis verse. He would extinguish the tire by cold water 






unpoetic. A cold night in Hindi poetry does not bring 
comfort. Yet the Sanskrit Ramacarita Manasa has copied 
not only the beauties but the faults of Tulasi Dasa also, 

and made it worse by adding a f%1lrrT (sharp) after "DlIlT- 
This conversation does not occur either in the Ramayana 
of Valmiki or in the Adhyatina. If, therefore, the claims 
of the Sanskrit Ramacarita Manasa hold water the first 
plagiarist would be Jayadeva. We are not in possession 
of the date of this extraordinary work, but it is incredible 
that both Jayadeva and Tulasi Dasa would borrow without 
acknowledcrino- from a little-known work which has been 


raked up from oblivion in Etawah. I would in all 
sincerity advise the editors to consign it again to the 
abyss of oblivion, and assure them that readers of Tulasi 
Dasa refuse to be .startled with the revelation that the 
melodious verses of Tulasi Dasa are but literal translations 
of a Sanskrit original. 


SiTA Ram. 


Allahabad. 
Novmxher 13, 1913. 


LeS GROTTES DES Mille Bouddhas 

J’ai lu en son temps la note du JRAS. de juillet 1913 
(pp. 696-8), oil Mr. F. Legge contestait qu’on connut un 
eveche babylonien de Kaskar autrement que par les Acta 
Arcliel-ai. C’e-st moi qui avals signale a Mr. Denison Boss 
la rectification dozit Mr. Legge n’admet pas le bien-fonde. 
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En I’aLsenee de Mr. Ross, permefct.ez-raoi done de renvoyer 
les lecteiins de votre Journal a n’importe qnel manuel 
de litterature syriaque ou, s’ils le prefM'ent, au 8ynodicon 
orientalo publie en 1902 par* M. Chabot. Ils y veiront 
que I'eveche de Kaskar, correspondant a I’actuel Al-Wa.sit 
entre Bagdad et Bassora, a toujours joui, dans I’eglise 
ne.storienne, d’une celebrifce speciale et d’une situation 
privniegiee. Le texte rneine de M. Cuniont qu’invoque 
Mr. Legge eut du le mettre en garde, car on comprend que 
Tlieodoro bar Koni ait pu savoir de inandeen si son 
Kaskar etait dans le bassin du bas Euplirate, au lieu qu’il 
serait absurde de parler de inandeen pour la region de 
Kasgar au Turkestan chinois. 

Je voudrais aussi dire quelques mots a propos de la 
note de Mr. Ainedroz qui precede celle de Mr. Legge, et ou 
il s’agit des manuscrits trouves dans les grottes de Touen- 
houang. Que la 

au xi® ou au xiv® siecle, je vous prie de croire qu’a 
Sir Aurel Stein eomme a moi-ineme, cela nous est, en tant 
qu’homines, bien indifferent. Nous nous sornines trouves 
en presence d’une situation de fait; nous avons clierche 
quelle etait Thypothese qui pouvait le mieux rendre compte 
de cette situation ; la verite nous a seule importe dans 
le passe, eomme elle nous importe seule dans le present. 
Or les faits, les void. 

En 1900, une cachette de manuscrits est decouverte 
par liasard, en un coin perdu ou nul erudit indigdie ne 
se trouve passer pendant plusieurs annees. Sir Aurel 
Stein achete en bloc une partie de la trouvaille en 1907 ; 
j’en prdeve un autre lot en 1908. Sur raon conseil, a la 
fin de 1909 ou tout au debut de 1910, le gouvernement 

chinois fait ramener a Pekin tout ce que je n’ai pas 
emporte. 


& 


Ges manuscrits sont rediges dans les ecritures et les 
langues les plus diverses, mais Sir Aurel Stein est indianiste; 
je suis sinologue ; nous savons I’un et I’autre notre metier. 
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L’antiqnibe manifeste des manuscrits en ecriture indienne 
frappe Sir A. Stein ; les manuscrits chinois me fournissenfc 
imraediatement des repm'es certains. Des le premier jour, 
je suis en presence de pliisieurs rouleaux dont le type 
d’ecriture est forcement anterieur au vii® siecle ; je troure 
aussi des textes que je sais disparus en Chine des le xi®. 
Mais il y a plus. Beaucoup de manuscrits sont dates ; 
toutes les dates s’arretent au seuil dii xi® siecle. Pour les 
epoques anterieures, eette bibliotheque ne renferme guk'e 
que de vrais ouvrages, appartenant d’ailleurs a toutes les 


branches de la litterature ; mais pour le x‘= siecle, je 
recueille en abondance des pieces ephemeres, coniptes, baux, 
actes de ventes, notes journalieres, autant de documents 
detaches que leur nature meme vouait a une prompte 
disparition. Enfin, alors que manuscrits proprement dits 
et pieces detachees sont einpaquetes et ficeles, je ramasse 
hors des Hasses non plus un rouleau, mais uu cahier 
ouigour, entremele de caracteres chinois, et d’une ecriture 
qui, malgre le peu d’experience que nous avons alors de 
la paleographie turque, me parait vraisemblablenient plus 
tardive. Or il y a, tout au nord de ces grottes dont la 
decoration meme s’arrete au x« siecle, une petite serie de 
grottes lama'iques arnenagees a Fepoque mongole. Deux 
d’entre elles ont ete deblayees recemment par le moine. 
Je degage les autres, et, sur le sol, je recueille, au milieu 
de fragments divers, si-hia et autres, un cahier ouigour 

I 

du meme type que celui que j’ai trouve dans la grotte aux 
manuscrits hors des Hasses. Des lors, mon opinion etait 
faite : le moine, en deblayant les grottes de I’epoque 
rnono-ole, avait neglige les fragments, mais avait trouve, 

O * O O O ' 

lui aussi, un cahier complet qu’il avait joint a la grosse 
masse des manuscrits decouverts en 1900. Parmi les 
milliers de textes qui me sont alors passes par les mains, 
je ne trouvais aucune date posterieure au debut du xi® 
siecle. Nous savions par ailleurs que les Si-hia s’etaient 
empares de Touen-houang — a un an pres— en 1035. Les 
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Si-hia s’etaienfc en outre cree une ecriture nationale: or 
aucun specimen decriture si-hia ne figiirait dans nos 
inauuscrits. C’est pourquoi j’ai propose alors de placer en 
1035, au moment de J’invasion si-hia, la fenneture de la 
cachette par les nioines epouvantes. Independamment, 
Sir A. Stein, que je n’avais pas vu, avec qui je n’avais pas 
cori'espondu, datait du xi^ siecle le murage de la grotte. 
Les memes faits nous avaient tres siinplernent amends aux 
memes conclusions. 

Ces conclusions, des faits noureaux nous obligent-ils 
a les modifier ? Je ne le crois pas. Mr. Amedroz vent tirer 
des recits de voyage de Sir A. Stein que la grotte etait 
si pleine qu’il n y avait plus place pour y ajouter quelques 
minces cahiers. En verite, est-ce serieux ? Et a qui 
fera-t-on Lien admettre Tidee de ce bourrage hermetique ? 
Jamais Sir A. Stein n’a pense, jamais il n’a rien dit de 
pared. S’il f allait cependant opposer un texte a Mr. Amedroz, 
je lui ferai re.spectueusement observer qu’un e.space libre 
for two people to stand in” sufiit pour loger quelques 
loose documents 
Lorsque Mr, Denison Ross me fit connaitre le colophon 
du manuscrit ouigour de 1360, c’e.st moi encore qui lui 
sio’nalai le cas de mes deux textes similaires recueillis 

o 

Fun dans la grotte aux iiianuscrits hors des liasses, et 
Fautre dans les deblais de la grotte mongole; et je lui 
suggerai que sans doute le manuscrit de Sir A. Stein 
avait ete, comme le mien, apporte dans la grotte par le 
moine depuis 1900. Mr. Amedroz suppose que Sir A. Stein 
ne raanquerait pas aujourd’hui de reprendre la question,, 
et pourrait bien arrive!’, pour la date de la fenneture, 
a une autre conclusion que cede qu’il avait admise 

Je suis en mesure de le renseigner. Avant 


tc 


c: 


>• _ « 


jusquici 


de venir a Paris, oil pour la premiere fois il me parla du 
colophon de 1350, Mr. Deni, son Ross en avait ecrit a 
Sir A. Stein. La reponse lui parvint des Indes quand 
la note parue dans votre Journal etait deja sous presse. 
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Dans cette reponse, datee du 2 fdvrier 1913, Sir A. Stein 
faisaifc remarqner que la date de 1350 n’aurait d’importance 
pour la fermeture de la gTotte que s’il etait siir que le 
nmnuscrit eiit fait partie du depot original. Et Sir A. 
Stein ajoute : “ On this point unfortunately some doubt 
remains in inj'- mind because the bound Uighur booklets 
were not found hy me mixed up in the usual bundles 
of Chinese texts, etc., but lying loose on the top of 
what I remember looked like one open assortment of 
miscellaneous stuff brought out by the Tao-shih from his 
cave.” Autrement dit, une foi.s de plus, les circonstances 
de fait se revelaient conformes a l’hypothe.se que tries 
experiences personn,elles, m’avaient arnene a fornmler. 

Naturellement, il ne s’agit pas de dire que la presence 
d’un document de 1350 vienne a I’appui de la fermeture en 
1035; mais de cette presence nous pouvons rendre compte. 
Si j’ecarte toute solution differente, ce n’est jtas que j’aie 
centre elle aucune prevention, mai.s parce qu’elle me parait 
se heurter a des difScultes insurmontables. De nombreux 
textes provenant de Touen-houang ont ete publics depuis 
1908 a Londres, a Paris, et surtout en Chine et au Japon. 
Tons les manuscrits rapportes a Pekin ont ete examines 
par les erudits chinois et par une mission de savants 
japonais specialistes de I’liistoire et de la litterature 
chinoises ; tons ces savants se sont rallies a nos con- 


clusions. 


Si on veut faire de.scendre au-dessous du 


xi® siecle la fermeture de la grotte, comment expliquer 
riiiatus de trois cents ans qui separe les derniers docu- 
ments des environs de I’an 1000 et les deux ou trois 


textes du xiv® siecle ? Comment justifier la presence des 
innornbrables pieces comptables qui ne commencent guere 
avant Tan 900 et s’arretent brusquement vers I’an 1000 ? 
Comment admettre que taut de textes aient ete encore 
usuels a Touen-houang vers 1350, quand toute la Chine 
les considerait comme perdus depuis plus de trois siecles ? 
Enfin, quand les quelques grottes de I’epoque mongole 
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fournissaient en abondance des documents si-liia, quand 
les visiteui's Si-hia ont trace nombre de grafjiti sur les 
parois des grottes demeurees accessibles, comment justider; 
parmi ces milliers de manuscrits qui sont aujourd’bui 
a Londres, a Paris et a Pekin, I’absence du moindre 
specimen de cette litteratnre si-hia qni, du xi^ au 
xiv= siecle, posseda la plupart des classiques chinois et 
a pen pres tout le canon bouddbique ? 

P. Pelliot. 


Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

A 

The above remarks ignore the fact that the document 
bearing the date a.d. 1350 is depicted on plate No. 192 
of Sir A. Stein’s Ruins of Desert Cathay (facing p. 180 
of vol. ii), where it is marked “ 4 


The document 


constitutes good prima facie evidence that its date is the 
remotest point assignable for the walling up of the 
repository, and to rebut this something more is needed 
than an ipse dixit. 

H. F. Amedroz. 


Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

I gladly note that it is M. Pelliot who was responsible 
for the so-called correction for which Mr. Denison Boss 
stood godfather. When accusations of “ gro.sises , in- 
exactitudes ” ^ are hying about, it is only fair that one 
should know their real author. 

Thanks, doubtless, to a want of perfect familiarity with 
our language, M. Pelliot makes me say something I did 
not say. He taxes me in effect with denying that we had 
any knowledge of a Babjdonian bishopric of Kaskar 
otherwise than through the Acta Archelai. my contention 


^ Journal Asiatique^ ser. xi, tom, i, No, 1, p. 100, n., 1. 
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being (vide JRAS. 1913, pp. 697-8) that there was no 
record of any place in Babylonia likely to be called 
Kaskar when Bar Khoni wrote, i.e. in the year A.D. 792. 


The last witness that M. Pelliot calls into court goes 
some wa}^ towards proving iny point. In M. Chabot’s 
Synodicon Orientale, to which he refers me, there are 
indeed frequeiit refei’ences to bi.shops of Kaskar, which 
diocese occupied a distinguished position in the Nestorian 
Church, its incumbent being once spoken of as the right 
arm (read suffragan or coadjutor) of the Catholicos. 
There is even mention of a bishop of Kaskar named 
Theodore. But this cannot possibly be Bar Khoni, for 

he of Kaskar attended was called 


the 


which 


Khoni sav^s that he 

H/ 


in 605, or 187 years before Bar 

wrote. On the other hand, when recording the last 
synod in the book (p. 518), the author thinks it necessary 
to explain that “ Quant a Ka.ffcar, c’est cette Delasar c]ui 
formait dans I’antiquite depuis des siecles le royaume de 
Bat Senn'ar au temoignage du tils d’Ainram ”, and that 
there were even at an earlier date Nestorian bishops of 
places in Turkestan. M. Pelliot himself points out that 
Kaskar is now called A1 Wa.sit “entre Bagdad et Bassora”, 
and a town of that name is mentioned by A1 Biruni who 
wrote in A.D. 1000. As Bassora was founded by the 
Moslems immediate!}^ after the Arab conquest in 636, it is 
unlikely that Kaskar would be allowed to retain its former 
name much after that event ; and therefore Bar Khoni, if 
he had had occasion to mention it, would probably have 
called it A1 Wasit. 

M. PellioPs remarks about the language are, of course, 
beside the point. If Mandaite were the native tongue of 
Bar Khoni he would probably write in it, no matter in 
what country he wms “ Doctor ” or Bishop. So Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s Algerian successor probably writes in French 
and the (Anglican) Bishop of Jerusalem in English. 

F. Legge. 
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XoTE.s OX Les Documents Chinois decouyerts par 

Aurel Stein dans les sables du Turkestan 

/ 

Oriental”, rv Edouard Chavannes 

The last seiiteace of the Preface of this work (reviewed 
in another part of the Journal) runs: Je rne suis rendu 
coinpte inieux. que personne des risques que j’encourais 
en assuniant la tache que M. Stein ni’avait devolue ; aussi 
n’est-ce point par presoinption que je m’en suis acquitte ; 
j’ai siinplement fait ce que jhii pu et je me rejouirai de 
toutes les reetihcations qui seront proposees par les 
erudits soucieux de collaborer au developpement de nos 
connaissances sinologiques.” 

These truly modest and scientific words encourage me 
to offer tlie following suggestions noted down on my waj- 
tlu*ougli the pages of this invaluable work. 


Document No. 37. 


The character doubtfully identified 


by M. Chavannes as ^ feng in this and Nos. 65, 115, 117, 


140, 598, and 




to 


the author has, on the whole, decided against it. The 
term ^ citing hsien would seem to signify “ cord- 
holder ”, but the exact object meant remains obscure. 

No. 64. I suggest, instead of “(arbalete) . . . presentant 
sur la droite une ebrechure ancienne ” for the characters 



* ^ 


slicing yu ku i so, the rendering “having 


the right side (lit. thigh) damaged ”. I suppose that the 


character 


been carelessly -written for the vulo-ai 


d?] jou, plus 




Is 0 . 6 / . Instead of “ Le soldat de (la compagnie) Ding- 
hou (nomine) K’ouan Mien, le jour Ki-mao soidira de la 


barriere 


91 




for m 4= 









^ “ Tfi© men of the Ling Hu Company are excused 

from leaving the Barrier on the dav Ki-mao ”. 

4 / 

believe the peculiar character -v\diich 
includes on the whole must be clii is 


No. 


91.'’ I 
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the same scription is found, e.g. in Xos. 92 (twice), 93, 

155, 158, 397. 

Hence, instead of “ Le jour Keng-ivu . . . dans le 
service on ne travaillera plus a la delimitation. Le jour 
Ke-ng-tvu, Ko Heou,'’ where the author says the last two 
word.s appear to he the name of the officer giving the order 


( 



M), I 


suggest reading 

o o O 


cc 


Starting from the dav 

O c/ 


J{eng-wu, no delimitation work will be carried out. On 
the day K^ng-wu there will be relief from look-out duty 
This involves substituting 
written in error. 



Itsieh, for ^ Ko, perhaps 


No. 92. Besides the above-mentioned ^ tsoiu for ^ clii. 


I am sure the character here transcribed as 



mi, to seek, 


is really 



fu, to carry on the back. Hence, instead of 


C( 


ont ete chercher ” I suggest “ have carried on their backs. 


etc.” The same change should be made in Nos. 95, 96, 
225. In No. 280 M. Chavannes, in fact, lia.s tran.scribed 
this character as fu. Also “ 155 li ” should be “ 455 li 
No. 136. I think that the la.st six characters in 


the sentence 




fr V T 


/S' 


m 





IS 


which 


M. Chavannes renders “ Des que vous aurez recu cette 
lettre, agissez en consequence, et dans la condxiite que vous 
aurez a tenir ulterieurement, conformez-vous au texte de 
I’edit imperial ”, really mean Issue to those under your 
control orders as directed by the Edict Similarly in 
Nos. 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 291, 450. 

No. 158. Reading here also femt for M. Chavannes 
jli ch’i, I propose instead of his wording " Iveng Kouang 
. . . sera un lioinme dispense de service” (T» A) to 
render the passage “ K. Iv. has not marched out any men 
I suggest also that H ipf -fi^ T’ien Ho Hoxi is not “le 
nom de I’officier qui donne cet ordre”, but means the Then 
Ho watch-tower. 

No. 199. The words M K- so iso pu t'ung left 
untranslated by M. Chavannes seem to be “ the punish- 
ments incurred are not the same 


JRAS. 1914. 


28 
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JSio. 255. The two characters left blank before ^ij 


iao kuan, “ est arrive a son poste/’ are ^ 

the clay i yu.” 



% y^i, “ on 


No. 263. 


A 



r,M* 



This ends with the words ^ 5^ tli 7V 
0, which give occasion for a most valuable 


note by the author. He translates the passage “ le chef 
des soldats (nomine ?) Tsi-i^ou \ huit homines sont con- 
dainnes aux travaux forces eii conservant Tintegrite de 


leur corps 


)) 


I 


suggest 


that 



pu, river-bank, is 


carelessly written for pu, to arrest, and that we 




the officer arrested altogether eight 



should translate 
men who, etc.” 

No. 307. On the reverse side the only characters are 
% fjf iM 'M’ “List of arms perfect, broken, and 
damaged,” instead of the author’s “ Liste des objets 
endominages partni les armes de guerre ” (as corrected in 
the Errata). But the obverse differs in the equivalent 
passage by having a word inserted between the characters 
^ and otherwise the text is the same. This extra 
character M. Chavannes has transcribed as H wang, to 
face towards, reading the original as the variant composed 
of g. ch’4'11 plus H plus ^ t'ing. It would be 

impossible to understand the passage if wang were really 


present. But I am confident the character is 



chien 


strong, and this gives excellent sense, the obverse then 
reading, “ List of arms perfect, in good condition, 
broken, and damaged at Tu Tsien tu, etc.”, evidently four 
categories. It only requires a supplementary column as 


to “ wooden cases for same ” to remind us of our own 
War Office Eeturns. 

No. 345. The 8th character of line 2 of the obverse, 
and the 7th of line 1 of the reverse, appear to me to be 
the .same. But in tlie first case the translator transcribes 
it as tvu, not, and in the second as ® sMn. 

No. 398. The 1st character is misprinted, and should 

• / 

be ch^ng, as should the 1st o£ the 6th column. I also 
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suggest that ^ llll at the liead o£ the latter 

column, instead of being rendered “ Moi, Tcbeng, je peux 
toujours vous informer ”, should be “ I have long had 
the honour of hearing [how strictly a'ou bring up your 
family] 

No. 418. I suggest that ^ ^ fu yang tsu means 


" lianded to the cook of the detachment ”, rather than 
“ remis pour la nourriture du soldat, etc.” 

No. 429. In this calendar I have been able to decipher 
the following terms in the cramped scrawl which 
M. Chavannes has not noted. On the obverse, in the 
second register, 2nd line, the first two blank charactei’S 
in the transcript are, cliu fu, the first liot spell of 

ten days, the second two blanks arc 4* clmng fu, the 
middle hot spell. In the 3rd line the transcriber prints 
three blanks at the end, but I believe there are really only 
two characters, the last of which is certainly fu. We 

insert ^ mo above it, thus reconstructing 


may safely 


^ fft mo fu 


I will not pretend that on the plate I can make out the 
former character. The last two characters left blank in 

i. the autumnal eauinox. On 


^ ^ cliHu fS 




Shih san, 


'jj' erh-shih san, twenty-third, 





tp 


In line 3, 


for the last five blank spaces left by M. Chavannes, I read 


sldh, tenth) the characters R 






jih 


JcSiig lisib tung chih, " (tenth) day, Mug ksil, wdnter 
solstice,” but the last character is actually illegible. 

No. 430. The 1st character, judging by what is still 
visible, and as suspected by BI. Chavannes, mu.st be 
^ yuan. It cannot be t’ai. Consequently this 
frao’ment must date from a.d. 4 in.stead of 94 b.c. 

c? 

So also, in No. 593, I agree with BI. Chavannes that the 

s 

1st character is 2/'U'a'R'. 

No. 452. In the term t’o-fo, camel, the 2nd character 
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IS 


ill original, not 


transcription. 

No. 460. 




'K fr 


i t’ing tz’u hshig, not If V'^ hsing, 



as 


transcribed. If I am right, the translation requires 
altering to “ to visit the stations in order ”, in place of 
‘‘ c’est pourquoi le (bataillon du) t’ing neat pas parti ”. 

M. Chavannes in" his note on this specimen corroborates 


the use of 



a 



for 



F3 


m 


Han texts. It is common on the Honan bones also. 
No. 467. The characters transcribed ^ fi; ^ 


should surely be ^ jfh ^ jan t’u 


fu 


The 


12 th character in the 2 nd line, left blank, appears to be 
an abbreviated variant of ^ yii, to grieve, which is given 
in Couvreur’s Dictionary. 

No. 494. 300 pieces de monnaie” should be “3,000 ”. 

No. 524. A Chinese medical prescription nearly 2,000 
years old is not exactly easy, and M. Chavannes gives 
a translation which he styles “ fort hypothetique ”, I can 
only tinker at it, but venture on the following suggested 
emendations. In line 1 I read the 1 st and 18th characters 
as the same, and neither |§; kih, thigh, as transcribed in 
the first instance, nor ^ mS, pulse, as in the second, but 
fiL, to swallow, in both. In line 2, instead of ^ man, 



full, for the 16 th word, I read ni, an uncommon character 
formed of shui, water, the phonetic of 5 ^ ni, to 

oppose, and equivalent to the latter. The text of this 


m ^ B my 


y 0 










^ & 




m 


Accordingly, 


in place of the author’s translation from the words, “ On 
lui a tate le pouls pendant vingt jours. Le trentienie 
jour du traitement, le ventre n’a plus de constipation, 
mais dans la poitrine I’ordre n’est pas retabli ; les mains 
et les pieds ne fonctionnent pas parfaitement,” I propose 
the following : “ After taking the medicine for 20 days^ 


the effects appear 



HP ch’^ng hsia ) ; after the 30th 




day the bowels are not constipated; there is no nausea 
of the stomach ; the hands and feet are no lonsfer not 

O 

under control : there is a general improvement.” 

No. 525. Another and a worse prescription. The 4th 
character is not, I think, ^ ni. but one with the same 
radical plus yc('')ig as phonetic. Kanghsi gives the 
sound as yang and defines it as “ the action o£ advancing 
and retreating”. Pei’haps, then, yang lisiung means 
“palpitations of the breast”. The 9th character is 
certainly not hsin, lieart. It seems to be cliih, 
to stop, and j[k h-sieh may possibly be “ to check 

diarrhoea 

No. 527. The second of the two characters left blank 
is cliiieh, to cut otF. The original of the 5th of the 
transcribed characters is, I think, certainly not ^ san, 

4 

but some compound with the same phonetic as ^ hu, 
grain, but what it can be I cannot discover. I suggest 
that the last two characters, ^ ^ t’ing mo, mean “ stops 
t'ing) the aching or pain 

No. 537, Obverse, line 2. The last two characters, not 
transcribed by M. Ohavannes, I read ^ ta han, “ the 
Great Cold,” Solar term (about January 21). 

No. 573. The 1st character, ,g, ksi, is omitted in the 
transcript, as is another, which I cannot decipher, before 
ch’ing. 

No. 696. The character at the top and on the left, 
which the author could not determine, seems to he 
show, to receive. 

No. 607. The last tliree characters of line 2 are left 

4 

blank in the transcript. The two latter are f ® hsin 
shen, “ very good news ” or “ fortunate indeed ! ” The 
preceding character is identical with the 6th of the 
transcript, read ^ Ido by the author. I do not think 
this can be so. It looks rather more like ^ clii, unusual. 
The character transcribed ||f wen, to hear, is kuan, 
oflScial. In view of the last words, hsin shen, the 
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transcription of fl’* /u, announcement of mourning, for 
the character following kuan seems difficult to accept. 

No. 670. Here, again, I feel sure the character 
transcribed jjB cKi the author is ^ tsou, and the four 
words will then mean “ (list of) days fixed 

for going on tours of inspection This text is not 
translated by the author. 

No. 671. In a note to this specimen M. Chavannes, 
referring to a passage in the Shuo Wen, renders the 
words mu hou by “ les singes femelles It is 

very natural to so render them, but it is an error. They 
mean only a monkey, male or female. Other ways of 
writing what must, I presume, be, '■•or have been, some 
non-Chinese name, are mu hou, mi hou, and 

in modern times, ')7ia hou. See Tuan Yti-ts’ai’s 

edition of the Shuo Wen, under the word i*|2 nao (in its 
198th I'adical), except as to ma hou, which is from 
another author. 

No. 727. Here, I think, the wu nien, 5th year, of 
the transcript is in the original % if yuan nien, 
1st year. 

No. 728. In line 2 of Face A the character transcribed 
^ ch'i is certainly that and not ^ tsou. So also in 
No. 740. Are we to suppose, then, that in the previous 
instances noted tsou was used as a mere abbreviation of 
cKi ? Or did usage differ in the Han and the Tsin 
dynasties, to the latter of which these two examples 
belong ? 

o 

No. 764. The words M ^ W\ ^ ^ M, here 

rendered “ Je constate avec respect eeci ; la lettre officielle 
a ete envoye auparavant a Zeoti-lan ”, should surely be, as 
previously in No. 750 the first four were, translated, “ avec 
respect, conformement au texte ecrit ”, and then continue 
“ (Sie Ming) s’est rendu k Leou-lan, etc.” 

No. 758. The character transcribed jen is, I suggest, 
^ chi. 
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No. 768. Line 3, after ^ slm, the same character is 
repeated in the original but omitted in the transcript. 

No. 804. The character on Face B, left blank in the 
transcript, I read ^ huang, yellow. 

No. 932. In line 3, for lai, come, read nien, years. 

Using . 


No. 964. In line 4, for ^ sang read 



No. 967. I suggest that cliang may not be a man’s 
name here, but a numerative referring to the purse or 
purses in question. 

No. 969. Line 16 of tliis curious Buddhist temple 
account contains the passage ^ [Jj 7 JC H 


m 


Of this the author 


ofives 


iiS lU * 1 « 

as a '•' hypothetical 
translation ” the following ; “ pour acheter du vin de.stine 
a la population de T'ao chan chouei Icin et de Hiang- 
yuan.” I suggest it should run, “ to buy wine after 
requesting the digging out of the hill canals and the 
village springs.” Similarly in line 17. 

In line 21, instead of the character printed in the 
transcript as a compound of X plus /L fan, which 

M. Chavannes in note 7 on p. 212 thinks may perhaps 
mean a potter, I suggest wnth some confidence that in the 
first instance the character is % wa, tile, and that L£ 
iva chiang here used is a potter. In the second example 
I read Ig hang the familiar “ water-kong ” or large jar, 
now written 


No. 970. 


Line 3. 


I suffcrest that 



T- 





is rather 




the cook (cliic-tzu-chia) K’ in ” than “ (au) cuismier 


Icia-lcin 




Line 16. Here and in No. 971, line 11, the 


fruit romanized by the author as luSn-tch’e should be 
Im. W prohabl}'’ that of Cratcegus j)innatijida, 

according to Bretschneider, Botanicon Sinicum, p. 302. 
The character is here written with /f; mu plus 
not as in the transcript. 



po, 


and 


No. 971. The remedy “ a-ivei ” of line 10 is asafahida 


L. C. Hopkins. 
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Further Light upon the Sumerian Language 

In the Journal of this Society for 1884, p. 301, under 
the title of " Observations upon the languages of the 
earh^ inhabitants of Mesopotamia ”, I gave a few details 
concerning the non - Semitic Sumerian (then called 
Akkadian) tongue used in early Babylonia. The points 
dealt with were the polyphony of the characters, the 
many homophones, the nominal and verbal compounds, 
the numerals, showing their composition, the case-endings 
(postpositions) of the nouns, and the prefixed pronouns 
and their postpositional infixes which form such 
a characteristic of the Sumerian verb. About fifty of 
these verbal particles were given, buthn tlie present state 
of our knowledge they could be greatly increased. 

One of the main objects of tlie paper in question was 
to attempt to analyse the groups of particles, and to show 
that, in addition to the 1st and 3rd persons, the 2nd 
person could also be, and was, expressed, the most 
noteworthy being the syllable e, “thou,” “ thee” (p. 323), 
though this was sometimes hidden in some other particle 
(the example given was mumiakib for 'imiena[hib]). 


Other particles expressing the 2nd person, it was pointed 
out, were ib and ha,'^ whilst the 1st person was sometimes 
expressed by a (in the prefixed group aran-). 

Since the publication of those “Observations” more 
elaborate treatises upon Sumerian graiximar have appeared, 
notably the late George Bertin’s “ Notes on the Assyrian 
and Akkadian ( = Sumerian) Pronouns” the following year 
(JRAS. xvii, pt. i), and his Sumero-Akkadian Grammar 
(Triibners Simplified Grammars, 1888). A notice of 
Professor Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar was published 
here in January, 1912. The latest upon the subject of 
the verbal pi'efixes and infixes, however, is M, J r. Thureau- 
Dangin’s “Un Texte Grammatical Sumerien” in the 


1 «< n 


Thou/' “tiiee,” ‘Hhy,” are also expressed by zit and za^ the 
usual root. 
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Revue cV Assyriologie, 1914. pp. 48-53. As a purely 
grammatical tablet, this is one of the oldest in existence, 

ID ' 

being apparently “ anterior to the time of Hammurabi 
As it is short, I give here the transcription and translation 
of the whole, according to M. Thureau-Dangin’s copy — 


Te - cb - na 
/■[ 71 ] - na - te - e - en 
in - na - te - en 

Te - hi - . sum Approach him. 
[te-et-]i]i-s[u]-u[m] Thou hast approached him. 
e - et - hi - sum I approached him. 

na-an-na-te-ga-[de] - en 

la te-te-h.[i-s]iim do not approach him. 

nam-via - te - ga - de - en 

[Z]u te-te-hi-a-am do not approach me. 

nu-mu-b']a-te-ga-de-en 

u-la e-te-hi-a-kum I will not approach thee. 

• W 

% 

ba - a?i - na. - te 

i - te - hi - sum he will ai.)pfoach him. 

• V -4- i 

ba - cm - na - te - en 

e - te. - hi - mm I will approach him. 

in - na - te - a - en 

1 

te - it - hi - mm thou hast approached him. 

' 1 

! 

in - cla - ga - e - en 

ta ■ sa - ka - as -uni thou settest for him. 

guh - ha 

Eevee.se 

i - si - iz stand. 

ga - guh 

lu - zi - iz let me stand. 

he - gub 

li - zi - iz let him stand. 

(d - gub 

i - za - az he stands. 

(d - gub - hi - en 

a - za ■ az I stand. 

nu - gub 

1 

u - la i - za - az he stands not. 


As M. Thureau-Dangin points out, the principal interest 
of the tablet is the distinction which it establishes between 
the three personal pronouns. But the Sumerian verb, 
be it noted, is impersonal in its character, and each 
pronominal element could serve for any of the others, 
like on in French and one in English. To this may 
also be added the probability that we have, in Sumerian, 
a language which had not a definitely-fixed series <5f 
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pronouns sucli as the majority of known languages possess, 
but a number of pronominal particles arrested half-way, 
and cajAxble of being used either as demonstratives — their 
original force — or as pronouns. Owing to this, they are 
naturally wanting in that precision which attaches to 
pronominal particles which have finished their development. 

The following are the examples of the infix e expressing 
tlie 2nd person which I noted thirty years ago : — 

1. %Lm-ta-e-si = tassuha, thou removedst therefrom 

(WAI. iv, 22, 10-11). 

2. su-ba-e-ri-ti = liki-ma, take then (WAI. iv, 27,2-16). 

3. in-ga-e-zu = Udt, thou knowest (WAI. iv, 22, 7). 

To these M. Tlmreau-Dangin has heen able to make 
a number of additions, both from old and recent soui-ces, 
and he shows that e was used not only as subject, but also 
as object (direct regimen), and likewise could be followed 
by a postposition. The passage which he quotes for the 
former is as follows : — 

Um%m mine kia nemmaedtigga — BSlu™ Mullilla 

&ame xi ersiti^ linihlixi-ka “Lord Mullilla, may heaven and 
earth appease thee” (Reisner, Hymxien, p. 132). 

It also occurs, to all appearance, as the direct object of 
a verb in Westex'n Asia Inscriptions, iv, 306, lines 1-3 




xnueSisiggies. 


These are translated by Uemi sa same tasnr, with the 
variant for the verb (Atiitr) of ana tahazi izzazzu-ka, 
making the alternative renderings “ thou resistest the 
gods of the heav^ens ” and “ (the gods of the heavens) in 
battle stand up against thee ”. 

As, however, the verb, in all three cases, is in the plural, 
it seems evident that the former of the two renderings 
cannot be the right one, and it is likely that the variant 
me, “ battle,” is simply graphic, and possibly due to 
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a scribe’s error or tlieoiy. The three variants ’would 
then imply that the words ana tahazi, “ to battle,” are 
unauthorized, and that the readings are r/nmsvJuggie^, 
nnesusiiggies} and muesisiggieS, respectively, the rendering 
of the whole being “ the gods of the hea vens withstand 


thee Incidentally, these three variants point to the 
probability that the liymn in Avhich they occur may have 
been handed downi by oral tx'adition.- 

From the text published by the late George Bertin, and 
the fragments given in the Cuneiform Inscrig)tions of 
Western Asia, the following particles express the second 
person singular (and other pronouns) ; — 

Bi (apparently) in the group bi-ne, translated in 1. 15, 
col. iv of the tablet published by Mr. Bertin, by atfa 
mati, “ thou that.” For hi with the meaning of “ thou ”, 
see Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xi, pi. 42, 
89-4-26, 965, obv. 13c. The particle is also translated 
by anak%u, “ I,” m, “ he,” “ that,” etc., confirming 

the common opinion that the pronouns originated in more 
or less distant demonstratives. 

In WAL V, 20, 1. 58, the Sumerian for “ thou ” is 
given as hi, and in pi. 27, 1. 85, it is expressed by the 


character ku. On the other hand, pi. 20, 1. 58 gives ku as 
equivalent to anaku, “ I.” As one of the values of ku 
is tih or up, the question arises whether this more usual 
demonstrative and pronominal syllable may not be the 
word intended. In WAL iv, 11, 45&, we have ennuna-ga 
ne-dur (or ennuna ga-ne-dur) rendered by ana masarti 
t'usSsib or usih, “thou settest” or “he sat at the watch”, 
or the like, showing that the old Semitic translator saw 

^ o 

in one of the prefixes (probably ne), a pronominal particle 
meaning either “ thou ” or “ he ”. 


^ Better, perhaps, than munlahlahgies and melaklahrjieS. 

^ As the dialectic Sumerian for “sheep ” is es% it is probable that we 
have, in WAI. iv, 11 , 43, the e-ni4n-giih — tiihiz, “ (with the sheep), 

thou settest,” in which case e is probably “ thou 
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The following, therefore, are some of the syllables used 
for the personal pronouns of the verb in Sumerian : — 


I ” : a-, un-, an-, in-, en-, mn. 

“■ Thou ” : e-, (ib-e-, ha-e-, be-, bi-e-), un-, an-, in-, en-. 
“He” : un-, an-, in-, en-, ub-, ah-, ih-, eh-, u-, a-, i-, e-, 

ba-an-, ni-, hi-. 

“ We,” “ us,” “ to us ” : niea, met, ma-ra, 

“ You ” : ene, enea, meoisen-, unsen-, ansen-, insen-, 


ensen-, 

# 

“ They ” : enene. Also the same prefixes as in the 

singular (see “ he ”), with the plural termination 
-es {-ief) suffixed to the root. 


It will thus be seen that the Sumerian method of 
expressing the persons of the verb was very complex, and, 
in writing, made for considerable obscurity. In speaking, 
however, intonation must have played an important part, 
as it did in Chinese. As far as they go, therefore, the 
Sumerian pronouns support the late de Lacouperie’s and 
the Rev. Dr. C. J. Ball’s contention, that Sumerian and 
Chinese are closely connected. 

Upon the language in general it will suffice to mention 
Dr. Stephen Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar (Geuthner, 
1912), already referred to. 

Theophilus G. Pinches. 


Notes on the Babur-nama 


I. Nagarahar and Ning-nahar. 

II. Dara-i-nur. 

III. The wines of Dara-i-niir. 

IV. Of Bihbud Beg ; and of Babur’s vassal-coinage. 


7. 


Nangrahar and Ning 


lliose who consult books and maps about the riverain 
tract between the Safed-koh (Spin-ghur) and (Anglice) the 
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Kabul-river find its name in several forms, the most 
common being Naiigraliar and Nangnaliar (with variant 
vowels). It would be useful to establish a European 
book- name for the district. As European opinion difters 
about the origin and meaning of the names now in use, 
and as a good deal of interesting circumstance gathei’S 
round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the 
restricted field of my own work, premising that I do this 
merely as one who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of 
observation already long rising for scholarly examination. 

A. The origin and meaning of the names. 

I have met with three opinions about the origin and 
meaning of the names found now and earlier. To each 
one of them obvious objection can be made. They are: — 

1. That all forms now in use are corruptions of the 
Sanscrit word Nagarahara, the name of the Town-of- 
towns which in the du-ah of the Baran-su and Surkh- 
rud left the ruins Masson describes in Wilson s Ariana 
Antiqua. But if this is so, why is the ToAvn-of-towns 
multiplied into the nine of Na-nagrahar (Nangrahar) ? ^ 

2. That the names found represent Sanscrit 7um'd 
vihdra, nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of 
India of 1907 has adopted from Bellew. But why 
precisely nine monasteries ? Nine appears an under- 
statement. 

3. 'That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahar verbally means 
•nine streams, (Babur’s Tuquz-rixd,) an interpretation of 
long standing (Section B infra). But whence oiang, 
ning, nu7ig, for nine ? Such forms are not in Persian, 
Turk! or Pushtu dictionaries, and, as Sir G. A. Grierson 
assures me, do not come into the Linguistic Survey. 


^ Another but less obvious objection will be mentioned later. 
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B. On nang, ning, nung for nine. 

Spite of their absence from the natural homes of words, 
however, the above sounds have been heard and recorded 
as symbols of the number nine by careful men through 
a long space of time. 

The following instances of the use of “ Nangnahar ” 
show tills, and also show that behind the variant forms 
there may be not a single word but two of distinct origin 
and sense. 

1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of 
the district and town (I am not able to allocate their 
application with certainty). The first is Na-kie-lo-ho-lo, 
the second Nang-g-lo-ho-lo and these, I understand to 
represent Nagarahara and Nang-nahar, due allowance 
being made for Chinese idiosyncrasy.’- 

2. Some 900 years later (1527-30 AD.) Babur also 
gives two names, Nagarahar (as the book-name of his 
tuman) and Ning-nahar.^ He says the first is found 
in several histories (B.N. f. 131&) ; the second will have 
been what he heard and also pre.sumably what appeared 
in revenue accounts ; of it he says, “ it is nine torrents " 
(titquz-o-ud). 

3. Some 300 years after Babur, Elphinstone gives 
two names for the district, neither of them being Babur’s 

^ Jiilien notes {Foyages des pelerms Bovddhiste.% ii, 96), ^*Dans les 
annales des Song on trouve Nang-go-lo-ho, qui repoud exacfcement a 
rorthogi’aphe indieniie Nangarahara, que fournib Tinscription decouvert 
par le capitaine Kittoe” (JASB. 1848). The reference is to the 
Ghoswara inscription, of which Professor Kielhorn has also written- 
{Indian Antiqnary, ISSS), hut with departure from Nangarahara to 
Nagarahara. 

“ The scribe of the HaidarahM Codex appears to have been somewhat 
uncertain as to the spelling of the name. What is found in histories 
is plain, The other name varies; on first appearance 

(fol. 1316) and also on fols. 144 and 1546, there is a vagrant dot below 
the word, which if it were above would make Ning-nahar. In all other 
cases the word reads N : g ; nahai\ Nahar is a constant component, as 
is also the letter g (or k). 
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book-name, “ Nano-rahaur or Nuno-naliaur, from the 
nine streams which issue from the Safed-koh, nung in 
Pushtoo sio’nifvino; nine, and naJtaura, a stream ” 

(Cauhul, i, 160). 

4. In 1881 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in blur- 
valley on the north side of the Kabul-Avater, that the 
name of the opposite district was Ning-nahar and its 
ineanino; jSTine-streams. He did not o-et a list of the 

O C3 

nine and all he heard named do not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G. McGresror gives two names 

o o 

with their explanation, “ Ningrahar and Nimgnihar ; 
the former is a corruption of the latter word- which in 
the Afghan language signifies nine rivers or rivulets.” 
He names nine, but of them six only issue from 
Safed-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in 
Avhich the number nine is represented by other words 
than na (ni or nu ) ; viz. the nenkan of the Chitrali Kafir 
and the noun of the Panj-ahi, recorded by Leech, — the 
nyon of the Khowari and the huncha of the Boorishki, 
recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 


The above instances allow opinion that in the region 
concerned and through a long period of time, nine has been 
expressed by nang (ning or ming) and other nasal or 
high palatal sounds, side by side with na {ni or mb). 
The whole matter may be one of nasal utterance,® but 

^ Some writers express the view' that the medial r in this word indicates 
descent from Nagarahara, and that the medial n of Elphinstone’s second 
form is a corruption of it. Though this might be, it is true also that in 
local speech r and n often interchange, e.g. Chighar- and Ohighan-saral, 
Suhar and Siihan {in Nur-valley). 

^ This asserts n to be the correct consonant, and connects with the 

interchange of ii and r already noted. 

Since w'riting the above I have seen Laidlaw's almost identical 
suggestion of a nasal interpolated in Nagarahara (JASB. 1S48, art. on 
Kittoe). The change is of course found elsewhere ; is not Tank for Taq 
an instance 1 
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since a large number of tribesmen express nine by a word 
containing a nasal sound, sliould that word not find place 
in lists of recognized symbols of sounds ? 


C. Are there tiuo names of distinct origin ? 

1. Certainl}^ it makes a well-connected story of decay 
in the Sanscrit word Nagaraharato suppose that tribesmen, 

4 

prone by their organism to nasal utterance, pronounced 
that word Nangrahar, and by force of their numbers 
made this corruption current, — that this was recognized 
as the name of the town while the Town-of-towns was 
great or in men’s memory, and that when through the 
decay of the town its name became a meaningless husk, 
the Avronff meaning of the Nine-streams should enter into 

o o 

possession. 

But as another and better one can be put together, this 
fair-seeming story ma^?- be baseless. Its substitute has 
the advantage of explaining the double sequence of names 
shown in Section B. 

The second story makes all the variant names represent 
one or other of tAAm distinct originals. It leaves Nagrahar 
to represent Nagarahara, the dead town; it makes the 
nine torrents of vSafed-koh the primeval sponsors of Ning- 
nahar, the name of the riverain tract. Both names, it 
makes contemporaiy in the relatively brief interlude of 
tlxe life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of 
revenue from the earliest times of population and govern- 
ment. They arrest the eye Avhere they and their ribbons 
of cultivation space the riverain waste j tliey are obvious 
units for grouping into a sub-government. Their name 
has a counterpart in adjacent Panj-ab ; the two may have 
been given by one dominant power, how long ago, in what 
tongue matters not. The riverain tract, by virtue of its 
place on a highway of transit, must have been inhabited 
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long 


before the toAvn Nacrarahara was built, and must 


have been known by a name. Wlifit better one than 

Nine-streams can be thought of ? 

2. Bellew is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) 

as sajnng-, in his argument in favour of 'naivd that 

no nine streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern 
maps shew nine outflows from Safed-koli to tlie Kabul- 
river between the Surkh-riid and Daka, wliile if afiluenhs 
to the former stream be reckoned, more than nine issue 
from the I'ange.^ 

Ao-ainst Bellew’s view that there are not nine streams, 

O 

is the long persistence of the number nine in tbe popular 
name (Sect. B.). 

It is also against his view that lie supposes there were 
■nine monasteries, because each of the nine must have had 
its fertilizing Avater. 

Babur says there Avere nine ; there must haA’e iDeen nine 
of significance ; he kneAV his tumdn not only by frequent 
transit but by his revenue accounts. A supporting point 
in those accounts is likely to have been that the individual 
names of the villages on the nine streams would appear, 

with each its payment of revenue. 

3. In this also is some AAmight of circumstance against 

taking Nagarahara to be the parent of Ning-nahar: — 
An earlier name of the toAvn is said to be Udyanapura, 
Garden toAvn.^ Of this Babur’s Adinapiir is held to be 
a corruption ; the same meaning of garden has survived 
on approximately the same ground in Bala-bagh and 
Eozabad. 

Nagarahara is seen, therefore, to be a parenthetical 


1 These affluents I omit from main consideration as sponsors because 
theA’ are less obvious units of taxable land than the direct affluents of 
the Kabul-river, but they remain a reserve force of argument and may 

or may not have counted in Babur’s nine. 

^ Cuniiinghaiii, i, 4!2. My topic does not reacli across the Ivahul-iivei 
to the greater Udyanapura of Beal's Buddhist litcords (p. 119) nor raise 
the question of the extent of that place. 

JRAS. 1914. 


29 
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name between others which are all derived from gardens. 
It may shew the promotion of a “ Garden-town ” to 
a Chief -town If it did this, there was relapse of name 
when the Chief-town lost status. Was it ever applied 
beyond the delta ? If it were, would it, when dead in the 
delta, persi.st along the riverain tract ? If it were not, 
caclit qucGStio ; the .suggestion of two names distinct in 
origin, is upheld. 

Certainly the riverain tract would fall naturally under 
the government of any town flourishing in the delta, the 
x'ichest and most populous part of the region. But for 
this very reason it must have had a name older than 
pai'enthetical Nagarahara. That inevitable name would 
be appropriately Niug-nahM' (or IMa-nahar) Nine-streams; 
and for a period Nagarahara would be the Chief-town of 
the district of Na-nahar (Nine-streams).^ 


B. Babur's statements about the name. 

What the cautious Babur says of his tuman of Ning- 
nahar has weight : 

1. That some histories write it Nagarahar (Haidarabad 
Codex, f. 131 i!j) ; 

2. That Ning-nahar is nine torrents, i.e. mountain 

o ^ 

streams, tiiquz-rud ; 

3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh 
(f. 132 Zj). 


Of his first statement can be said, that he will have 
seen the book-name in histories he read, but will have 
heard Ning-nahar, probably also have seen it in current 
letters and accounts. 

Of his second, — that it bears and may be meant to bear 
two senses, (a) that the tuman consisted of nine torrents, 
— their lands implied ; just as he says “ Asfara is four 

^ The strong form Ning-nahar is due to euphonic impulse. 
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hiduJcs (sub-divisions f. 36) — (b) tliat tuqus 

\ 

ning -nahdjT . 


riid translates 


Of his third, — that in English its sense A'aries as it is 
read with or without the definite article Turki rarely 
writes, but that either sense helps out his first and second, 
to mean that verbally and by its constituent units Ning- 
nahar is nine-torrents ; as verbally and by its constituents 
Panj-ab is five- waters. 


E. Last luords. 

Detailed work on the Kabul section of the Babur -'namn, 
has stamped two impressions so deepl}^ on me, that they 
claim mention, not as novel or as .special to my.self, but 
as set by the work. 

The first is of extreme risk in swift decision on anv 

w 

problem of words arising in North Afghanistan, becau.se 
of its local concourse of tongues, tlie varied utterance of 
its unlettered tribes resident or nomad, and the frequent 
translation of proper names in obedience to their verbal 
meanings. Names lie there too in strata, relics of succes- 
sive occupation — Greek, Turki, Hindi, Pushtu and tribes 
galore. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful 
field for first-hand observation of speech, the movent 
ocean of the uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism 
of alphabets and books. 


The following books, amongst others, have prompted 
the above note : — 

Ghoswara Inscription, Kittoe, JASB., 1848, and Kiel- 

horn, Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 311. 
H.Sastri’sifd?7iacd.?'ito,.,Introduction, p. 7 (ASB. Memoirs). 
Cunningham’s Ancient India, vol. i. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, i, xxxiv, and cii, 91. 

Leech’s Vocabularies, JASB., 1838. 
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The writiiio-s of Masson {Travels and Ariuna Antiqua), 

Wood, Vigne, etc. 

Raverty’s Tahaqat-i-ndsiri. 

Jarrett’s Ayln-i-akharl. 

P.R.G.S. for maps, 1879; Macnair on the Kafirs, 1884; 

Tanner’s On the Chugdni and neighbouring tribes 
of Kafir istd n, 1881. 

Simpson’s Nagarahdra, JASB., xiii. 

Biddulph’s Dialects of the Ilindfo-kush, JRAS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. Jalalabad. 

Belle w’s Races of Afghanistan. 


II. On the name Dara-i-nur. 

Some European writers have understood the name 
Dara-i-nur to mean Yalley of light, but natural features 
and also the artificial one mentioned by Colonel H. G. 
Tanner finf ra), make it better to read the component nur, 
not as Persian nur, light, but as Pushtu nur, rock. 
Hence it translates as Yalley of Rocks, or Rock-valley. 
The region in which the valley lies is rocky and boulder- 
strewn ; its own waters flow to the Kabul-river east of 
the water of Chitral. It shews other names composed with 
nur, in which nur suits if it means rock, but is inexplicable 
if it means liglit, e.g. Ntir-lam (Nur-fort), the master-fort 
in tlie mouth of Nur- valley, standing high on a rock 
between two streams, as Babur and Tanner have both 
described it from eye-witness, — Nur-gal (village), a little 
to the north-west of the valley, — Atilugh-nur (great rock), 
at a crossing mentioned by Babur, higher up the Baran- 
water, — and Koh-i-nur (Rocky-mountains), which there is 
ground for taking as the correct form of the familiar 
“ Kunar ” of some European writei's (Raverty’s iYoies, 
p. 106). The dominant feature in these places dictates 
reading nur as rock ; so too the work done in Nur-valley 
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with boulders, of which Colonel CL G.Tanneibs 
account is subjoined (P.R.Ct.S. 1881, p. 284). 

^SSome 10 miles from tlie source of the main stream of 
the Nur- valley the Dameneli stream enters, but the waters 
of the two never meet ; they How side bv side about three- 

^ i/ 

q;iarters of a mile apart for about 12 miles and 
themselves into tiie ICunar rivei' by ditfereiit mouths, €!ach 
torrent hugging closely the foot of the hills at its own 
side of the valley. Now, except in countries where 
terracing has been practised continuously for thousands 



of 


years, such umiatui'al topography as exists 


111 


the 


valley of Nur is next to impossible. The forces which 
were sufficient to sc®op out the valley in the first instance, 
would have kept a waiter- way at the lowaist part, into 
which would liave poured the drainage of the surrounding 
mountains ; but iu the Nur-valley long-continued terracing 
has gradually raised the centre of the valley high above 
the edges. The population has increased to it.s maximum 
limit and ev^ery available inch of ground is required for 
cultivation ; the people, by means of terrace -wuills built 
of ponderous boulders in the bed of the orioinal siinde 
stream, have little by little pushed the waiters out of their 
true course, until they run, where noiv found, in deep 
rocky cuttings at the very foot of the hills on either side ” 

(p. 280). 

“I should like to go on and say a good deal more about 


boulders ; and wdiile I am about it I may as well mention 
one that lies back from a hamlet iu Shulut, which is so 
big that a house is built in a fault or crack running across 
its face. Another j^ehble lies atlnvart the village 
covers the whole of the houses from tliat side.” 



III. On the names of two Bava-i-nur wines. 

From the twm names, Arat-tashi and Suhan (Suhar) 
-tashi, w'hich Babur gives as those of twm wanes of the 
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Dara-i-nur, it can be inferred tliat he read nur to mean 
roek. For if in tliem Turki task, rock, be replaced by 
Pushtu nuT, rock, two place-names emerge, Arat (-nuri) 
and Suhaii (-nuri), known in the Ntir- valley. 

These may be villages where the wines were grown, but 
it would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines 
are called from their villages, or indeed by any name. He 
says here not where they grow but what they are called. 

I surmise that he is repeating a joke, perhaps his own, 
perhaps a standing local one, made on the quality of the 
wines. For whether with tdsli or with 7iur (rock), the 
names can be translated as Eock-saw and Eock-file, and 
may refer to the rough and acid quality of the wines, 
rasping and setting the teeth on edge as does iron 
on stone. 

The villages themselves may owe their names to a 
serrated edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, 
in which local people, known as good craftsmen, have seen 
resemblance to tools of their trade. 

IV. Of BihbTtd Beg ; and of Babur s vassal-coinage. 

A. Of Bikbud Beg. 

We have found one further item of information about 
BihbCid Beg to add to Babur’s statement that the beg’s 
name was on Husain Bdl-qara s coins, but we have not 
found Babur’s statement elsewhere. The second item is 
that Bihbud Beg was one of Husain’s commanders at the 

o * 

battle of Chikman-sarai in 876 AH. (1471 ad.).^ 

We have found also that Husain once had a horse called 

is mentioned as given to an adversary when 
a peace was made in 865 ah. (1461 ad.).^ 

^ HahlhiC s-mjar iii, 227. For discussion on the Bih hud of Husain’s 
coins, JRAS., 1913, 1914, Notes hy Dr. Codrington, Mr. M. L, Dames, 
and Mr. H. Beveridge. For particulars of the Babur-nama passage. 
Memoirs of Bilbur trs. ASB. Fasc. II, Appendix H. 

- Lc. iii, 219. 
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B. Of Babur’s vassal -coinage. 

The following historical details narrow the field of 
numismatic observation on coins believed struck by Babur 
as a vassal of Isma'il SafoAut. They are offered because 
not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur’s second term of rule in Transoxiana 
was not the three solar years of the B.M. Coin Catalogues 
but did not exceed eight months. He entered Samarkand 
in the middle of Bajab 917 ah. (c. Oct. 1st, 1511 ad.). 
He returned to it defeated and fled at once, after the 
battle of Kul-i-malik which Avas fought in Safar 918 ah. 
(mid-April to mid-May 1512 ad.). Previous to the entiy 
he was in the field, nvithout a fixed base ; after his flight 
he harboured in small forts till at the end both of 920 ah. 
and of 1514 ad. he returned to Kabul. 

He would not find a full Treasury in Samarkand 
because the Auzbegs evacuated the fort at their own 
time; eight months would not give him large tribute 
in kind. He failed in Transoxiana because he was the 
ally of a Shi'a ; would coins bearing the Shr'a legend 
have passed current from a Samarkand mint ? These 
various circumstances suggest that he could not have 

oo 

struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins classed in the B.M. Catalogues as of Babur’s 
vassalage, offer a point of difficulty to readers of his own 
Avritings, inasmuch as neither the “ Sultan Muhammad ” 

O' •• • 

of No. 652 (gold), nor the ‘‘ Sultan Babur Bahadur” of 
the silver coins enables confident acceptance of them 
as names he himself Avould use. 

Annette S. Beveridge. 


Dueyodhana and the Queen of Sheba 

On p. 684 of the Journal for 1913 I drcAv attention 
to the resemblance of a story about Dmu odhana in the 

iJ ^ 

Mahabharata to a legend about the Queen of Sheba in 
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the Qur'an. 


I now learn from a kind communication 


of Profe,s.sor Zacliariae, that I have been anticipated. 


Profes.sor Zachariae writes : — 

“ You will find an aidicle by the pen of our learned poet 
Wilhelm Hertz (of Munich) entitled ‘Die Rittsel der Koninin 


von 8aba ’ in the Zeitschrift f Hr deutsches Altertwn, vol. xxvii, 
pp. 1-33. The article has been reprinted and made generally 
acce,gsible by Professor von der Leyen in the Gesaynmelte 
Abhandlungen von Wilhelm Hertz, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1905, 
pp. 413-55. (I quote from the reprint.) In this learned paper 
the passage you quote from the Qur’an is discussed (p. 419), 
and the learned author has not omitted to mention (p. 427) 
what is told of King Duryodhana in the Mahabharata. 
W. Hertz quotes from Lassen, lA., P, jT. 676, n. 8.” 


G. A. Gpjerson. 

Cameekley. 

Dtcemher 15^ 191S. 






YS Bray. 


Fund, 


The Life-histoey of a Brahui. By 

t/ 

I.C.S. Eoj^al Asiatic Society Prize 
VoL IV. Demy 8vo ; pp. vii, 172. 1913. 

Mr. Bray’s graphic and uncoin^entional Census Eeport 
of Baluclustau for 1911 prepared us for an iiitere.sting’ 


monograph on the Brahuis, and these expectations have 
been fully realized in this book, which throws a dry light 
upon a remarkable people. As Mr. Braj- informs us, it is 
the record of a seizes of conversations with Mirza Slier 
Muhammad, one of the feAv Brahhi.s who are literate, 
an officer formerly in the service of tlie hGian of Kalat, 
and now employed by the British Government. The style 
is bright and picturesque, but in its re\ iew of sexual 
relations the book is obviouslv intended for the scientitlc, 

t/ ' 

not for the general reader. It represents the true colour 
of the local atmosphere, and, as the author remarks, it 
" lends itself throughout to an almost literal translation 
into Brahui ”. 

In his Census Eeport Mr. Bray has shown that, largely 
owing to the introduction of strangers to tribal privileges, 
the Brahuis form a mixed race. They speak a Dravidian 


tongue amidst a 


a rii 




Turko-Iranian ” population — to use 
Sir H. Eisley’s classification. Whether tliey are the 
scattered survivors of a migration from the south-east, 
or whether they entered the province from tlie north-vvest, 
and amalgamated with the races in occupation of the 
country, must for the present remain doubtful. If, as 
Mr. Bray is inclined to believe, the nucleus of the tribe 
came to the front about the time of the Baloch migrations, 
the latter theory may be jDrovisionally accepted. 

The Brahui is hardlv a loYable personality. 


T1 


le 


proverbial wisdom of the countryside has hardly a good 
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word for him ; he is no one’s friend. He is grasping and 
unfaithful, with the name of Allah on his lips even when 
he is set upon a hard bargain or engaged in some dubious 
transaction. But his faults are largely the result of his 
environment, and under sympathetic rule he becomes 

-headed and fanatical if you wdll, 


a sturdy j^eoman, pig 


but possessing that backbone of self-reliance which has 
made the Jat of Nortlr-Western India one of the finest 
peasants in the world. Like most Orientals of his kind, 
he speaks to his fellow-men of women with half-humorous 
contempt. If a maiden dislikes her selected suitor “ they 


pinch her for her pains (never take stick to 


girl ! 


it makes her mulish and stubborn) ; don’t take stick 
to your wife, take another -wife to beat her withal ”. At 
the same time the wife is a power in the house, wdiere 
her keen eye for business secures respectful treatment. 
She wall run away if she is ill-treated, and then what 
will become of the hard cash you paid for her ? “Women, 
too, are the jealous nurses of our customs from one 
generation to another. Women are never more happy than 
when living the past over and over again, and they are 
ever railing at their men for catching at some new thing. 

O o o 




It is impossible to di.scuss in detail the curious informa- 
tion which Mr. Bray has collected. He disclaims any 
attempt to interpret the facts in the light of comparative 
religion and folk-lore, and this notice will be devoted to 
the discussion of his material from this point of view. 

Islam is only a thin veneer over the Animism and magic 
which are the bases of their beliefs and usages. The Jinn, 


the wild spirits of the -wold, ever beset them, and attack 
children apd women in their times of weakness, when 
they cause hysterical possession, for which flagellation 
is the sound household rernedv. The soul when it leaves 
the body at death can bear messages to those who have 
gone before, and on All Souls’ Eve food is cooked for them 
and after dedication made over to the Mulla. 
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The domestic rites are controlled by magic, usually of 
the mimetic or homoeopathic types. The child’s foreskin 
or first tooth, and the blood on which the bride is forced 
to tread at the home-coming, are buried beneath a green 
tree, because, as Dr. Frazer has recently shown,^ the 
“ external soul ” is thus associated with the fertility 
immanent in the tree. On the same principle, the 
dedication of the child’s hair at the first ceremonial 
shaving to the shrine of the tribal saint brings him en 
rapport with the spirit of the holy man." To avoid 
demoniacal influences, the child is vowed to be the .slave 
of Allah, there is a pretended .sale and re-purchase, 
or he is given an opprobrious name. At the cutting of 
the first tooth the mother and child go a-begging for 

o oo o 

grain to make the birth pottage, or the baby is placed 
in a winnowing-basket “ that God may vouchsafe them 
as manj^ children as the basket can hold grain ”. The 
expectant mother is passed under a mare in foal, that the 
period of pregnancy may not overpass the natural term 
of womankind. The bridegroom’s trou.sers are turned 
inside out to avoid sorcery. Comfits are showered over 
the pair as a fertility charm, and women who have 
unmarried daughters do reverence to the markings on the 
forehead of the bride. These examples might be largely 
increased, but enough has been said to show that the 
Brahui dome.stic rites follow the principles which have 
been established by the modern school of scientific 
folk-lore. 

It is well that the task of recording these beliefs and 
usages should have been undertaken at the present time, 
because even among such a conservative race as the 
Brahuis custom is rapidly changing. The bride-price, 
at one time prohibited by tribal law, is now commonly 

^ The Golden Bough, 3i’d edition, part vii, “Balder the Beautiful,'’ 
vol. ii, pp, 159 ff., 1913. 

- Ibid., pp. 103 f. 
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le\‘ied. A man no longer seeks his bride among the 
sJiidrar, “trousers,” tlie special dress of a bride, which 
defines the family group in wliicli the intermarriage 


of cousins was tire normal rule. TIic long period of 
enforced mourning has now been much reduced. Tlie 
use of tea and quinine, unknown until recent times, is now 
common. But it is among the independent caterans of the 
frontier — not the taboo-controlled, Braliman-ridden people 
of the plains — that we may now hope to collect the facts 
of primitive belief and usage. No one knows better tlnin 
Mr. Bray that even his Bralnii friends keep a secret 
cliaudier at the back of their minds to which no foreigner 


has access. But it may be lioped tliat the success of 
the present book, valuable alike to the administrator and 
the student of popular beliefs, will tempt him to extend 
his survey of the Brahui, or even to go further 



w 



*e among the Baloch and Pathan, a new sphere 


of incjuiry still remains unoccupied. 


W. CnooKE. 



Report of Baluchistan. Census of India, 
1911, vol. iv. By Denys Bray, I.C.S. Calcutta, 1913. 

In the census of 1911 Balochistan as a whole takes 
its place for the first time, the complete area (134,638 

rare miles) being now included. According to the 
Census Report of 1901 the area which came under census 



operations was given as 


76.977 


square miles, and that 


excluded as 55,338. In the present report these figures 
are given as 82,950 and 51,688, hut in any case about 
two- 



s of the country was excluded, comprising 
Makran, Kliaran, Western Sinjrani, and part of Chagai. 
The population does not show a corresponding increase. 
In 1901 the population part, even of the area ceusused, 
was estimated and not enumerated, the result (810,746) 
being nearly as large as that for the whole countiy a,s 
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now enumerated (834,708). 


It i.s evident that the 


estimates and g'ue^sses made in 1901 were much in excess 
of the reality. The greater part of the countiy has 
a population of under 5 per scpiare mile, and any really 
large population can never' be expected to develop under 
the most favourable conditions in this dry and barren 
region. The smallness of these figures is, Irowever, no 
index to the interest attaching to the census of Balochi- 
stan, which presents many problems of intense interest. 
The officers entrusted with the work in tins and the 
previous census have risen to their opj)ortunities. 
Mr. Hughes Buller wrote a most excellent report on 
the data then available, and furnished most valuable 
evidence as to the structure and formation of the tribes, 
while Mr. Denys Bray, it is not too much to say, has 
written one of the most interesting reports that exist, 
dealing with Balbcli, Brahui, and Pathan with ecmal 


detail and discrimination. 


His work on the Brahui 


language and his admirable little book on the Life 
History of a Brahui (recentl}^ published by the Society) 
show the attention he has given to this hitherto neglected 
race, their tribal constitution, customs, and language ; and 
his treatment of the other principal races included within 
tlie limits of Baluchistan, the Baloch and Pathan, shows 
that he is fully qualified to deal with them also in equal 
detail. It seems a pity, by the way, that Mr. Bray has not 
adhered to the spelling Balocliistan, which gives the true 
pronunciation. He says in paragraph 21 that he supposes 
“it would be pedantry to insist on Balocliistan”, but if 


There is an 


“ Baloch ”, why not “ Balochistan ” ? There is an 
unnecessary tendency to substitute onchrlif for majlml 
sounds in the Eastern Iranian countiy and the Indian 
frontier, as some think it fine to write Safid Kuh for 


Sufed Koh, or Raverty writes Hut for the Baloch tribe 
Hot, and it is just as well to resist it and to insist on 
the pronunciation actually followed in the country. 
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Balochistaii has, moreover, been a well-known spelling 
since Masson’s time. 

In almost every section of this illuminating report 
new light is thrown on one or other of the difficult or 
obscure subjects dealt with. It is impossible to mention 
ah of these, but there are few parts that will not repay 
careful study, either by the anthropologist, the folklorist, 
or the philologist. Under “ Migration ”, for instance, we 
have the nomadic nature of the greater part of the 
population, and the differences in this respect between 
the various races clearly brought out. Under “ Religion ” 
the information about shrines, survivals of older creeds 


under Islam, cairns, and “ stones of '.rejDroach ” is to be 
noted. The latter, which Mr. Bray calls 2 :)hit-dh.er'i 
(a Jatki term), I know better by the name of damhul, 
wdiich I think is the true Balochi word. The information 
as to taboos (§ 122) should also be noted, as well as the 
numerous customs collected in the chapters on sex and 
marriage, a considerable part of which is embodied in 
a convenient form in the Life History of a Brahu%. 

In the chapter on “ Caste, Tribe, and Race ” Mr. Bray 
examines all accepted theories, and criticizes them from 
a basis of fact derived from personal knowledge; and 
without going into detail, which would be impossible 
here, it may be confidently asserted that no anthropologist 
should presume to write on the origins of Pathan, Baloch, 
or Brahiii henceforth without a careful study of Mr. Bray’s 
opinions. He tilts especially at that convenient 
abstraction, the Turko-Iranian ” race, and perhaps it 
may now be relegated to obscurity. It was never more 
than a name under which a number of very distinct 
races living near one another might be put together 
for convenience of classification. The chapter on language 
is not le.ss interesting. The remarks on Balochi dialects 
lead us to hope that some attention may now be directed 


to this hitherto neglected branch of Iranian philology. 
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and not only to the dialects of Makran and Kharan, 
hut to those of Sistan and Persian Balochistan. In 
connexion with this subject, it would be useful to know 
whether Mr. Bray obtained his knowledcre of the Kech 


and Panjgur dialects personally, as the substitution of 
s for t in Panjguri gives rise to a suspicion that the 
s may represent a 9, which would correspond with the 
sound in Northern Balochi. In the early textbooks of 
that language, compiled by persons to whom Balochi was 
not a native language, 9 and S were often misrepresented 
as s and 0 . Perhaps Mr. Bray may be able to give us 
some more detailed studies on this subject. Not less 
illuminating are the remarks on Dehwari, that almost 
unknown form of Persian, on Pashto and Jatki. With 
regard to that curious dialect, Khetrani, I may note that 
in 1875, when I first visited the Khetran country, I found 
that the dialect was almost unintelligible to the natives 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, who speak pure Western Panjabi, 
and the points of difiference indicate a language more like 
Sindhi than Jatki. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that many forms nearer to Sindhi than Western Panjabi 
linger in the hills north of Rawal Pindi. 

. Mr. Denys Bray must be congratulated on having 
produced an ideal Census Report — one in which the dead 
bones of a mere official Blue book come together into the 

o 

form of a real living work of research. 

M. Long WORTH Dames. 


DIghanikaya, das Bitch der langen Texte des 

BUDDHISTISCHEN Kanons. In Ausw'ahl libersetzt 
von Dr. R. Otto Franke, Prof, an der Universitat 
Kdnigsberg i. Pr. pp. Ixxx, 360. Gottingen : 
Yandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1913. 

This volume of ten, out of the thirty-four Suttantas of 
the first Nikaya in the Buddhist canon, is published as 
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No. !- in oTOup S of the “ Sources of the .History of 
Relio-loii by the Royal Gesellschalt cler Wisseuschaften 


in oTOup 


at Gottino'en. The series professes 


purely scientilic” 


aim, with contidence in the practical utility of its results. 
With praiseworthy insiojht, it judges that to acquire 
a knowledge of these documentary sources is the didy of 
all who visit, in the interests of civilization, the homes 
of tliose sources — of diplomat and doctor, merchant, 
engineer and cultivator, and last, not least, of the 
missionary. It points out also the intimate connexion 
between religions and laws — a truth to which the series 
of Pali sources published during the last thirty -three years 
in this country may be said to owe its very existence. 

The publication expenses of this volume were partly 
defrayed by a subvention from the Edmund Hardy fund, 
contributed by its trustees, the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences in Hunich. No worthier object could have 
been thus assisted to the light than such a work from the 
liands of such a translator. It is more than time that the 
really competent Pali scholar should call off his energies 
from analytic article and monograph on meticulous 
discussions, and no longer suffer these venerable “sources” 


to be presented to the German reader — -let alone those of 
neighbouring countries — only by the less competent, yet 
alas ! so much more self-confident craftsman. It can have 
been nothing but an irksome task to Dr. Franke to spend 
himself, over twenty-four pages in his Introduction, in 
correcting the many, sometimes fairly purple errors, in 
other translations of just these Suttantas. The greater is 
the debt of grateful acknowledgment he has laid on the 
reader, who can find therein not only a general warning, 
but detailed proofs of the need of such warning. Still 
greater Avill be the regret that the translations so open to 
criticism should have got first into the field and should be 
liolding it, in the absence of more accurate versions. 

O ' 

It is needless to add that, where Dr. Franke has found 
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it an imperative duty to make searclnug’ and detailed 
censure, he does not put forward his own renderings as 
finally, incontrovertibly right. What he does is, after 
the fashion of a truly scholarly guide, to take us by the 
hand, or better, sur Id corde, and show us now here, now 


tliere, where the meaning is doubtful, where this path or 
that is apparently equally possible, and wlyy that turn 
approves itself less to him than this. “ Etwas gelehrtes 
Beiwerk ” — some learned by-products — in the shape of 
a running fusillade of footnotes, is of course inevitable, 
if your guide talks thus to you as you go. But this is 
compressed to the minimum tliat is necessary, and how 
much more do we npt learn in this way — however little 
we may know of Pali — than by reading an apparently 
German text only, of which the translator has, as it were, 
announced “This is the way, walk ye in it !” and then 
left us to read and to infer and to speculate ad lib. ? 

As to the msthetic values in the style, the translator 
has 

rational ” tone characteristic of tire Buddha-discourses, 

7 

reserving deeper colouring for the gathas. Sympathy, 
humour, irony, indignation, may all be, and at times 
unmistakably are, implicit in the grave and serene 
utterances, delivered to all sorts and conditions of inquirers, 
sentimental, itchingly speculative, stubborn, petty-minded, 
or really discerning. But tradition, in handing down tlie 
logia, has maintained a consistently equable tone. In 
reproducing this tone the present translation strikes me 
hy its lucidity, directness, aud transparency. I only 
deplore, though with the diffidence of .one commenting on 
a foreign idiom, the occasional resort to Latin annexations, 
let alone Greek. I cannot but think that a ton time so 
nobly rich for narrative and for work of mind as German 
could have provided better native terms than Causaliidt, 
UharaGterisiika, Beli/catesse, fundamental. Ovation, 
Stadium, Zeremonie, etc. Even if we give these the 


sought 

o 


and, I think, rightly — to keep to the “coollv 


JKAS. 1914. 
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go-b}", there is one term — a dreadful alien ! — that cannot 
be got over, and that is Ercistenz (p. 194), brought in to 
lielp Werden in rendering bJicwcc, wlien the Pali itself is 
content to repeat its word, and when that repetition is so 
much more impressive than variety. How we English 
translators envy the birthright of that Werdeoi, here so 
lightly set aside ! Even the Sein in the following verse 
had been in eveiy wa}'- better rendered bj^ — 

Zitm Wi:bden gieht’s oiia Wiederkehr ! 

nattlii dCt-ni 


For the rest, I have found inj^self consenting, in 
respectful appreciation, to nearly all Dr.Franke’s renderings 
of terms, and enjoying the clear ancL finished turning of 
his periods. And his translations of Suttantas from vol. iii 
(PTS. ed.) have alread}’’ helped me much in preparing 
more Dialogues of the Buddha. Noteworthy is (1) his 
comment on anudJuimma (p. 131) — the Comm, on anu- 
dhammatci in Ang. ii, 46 (Cat. Nip. 42) explains it as the 
being able on any occasion to reply to a cpiestion on 
doctrine ; (2) his rendering of ditthd as distyct in pp. 202 
and 268 ; cf. Mahdvasht, Sen. Ed. iii, 38 ; (3) his note on 
dvpa (p. 203)— Buddhaghosa always renders it in this 
connexion by “ island ” : “ as an island in the great ocean 
make yourself the terra firma ” ; and many other points 
in text and comment. 


Among these, (4) I like the one rendering of anstdndige 
better than the many of heste, Fauiilien (pp. 144, etc.) 
for kula-puttCi, but still prefer “ clansmen ” to either. 
(5) Ungezeugt is a good rendering for opajjatika {p. 59); 
iibevirdisches Wese'u (195) is not always a good fit; 
Ambapali w^as so born, a'. Therig. Comm. 207. (6) “ Sind 

ungehalten ” is scarcely justifiable for ujjlidyanti (p. 246) ; 
the devas are represented as varying in self-control no 
less than the brethren. (7) In translating puLabhedana as 
de.scriptive of the future Pataliputta (p. 190), Dr. Franke 
follows Rhys Davids, but with reluctance and much 
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discussion. In this, has he inteiitioually omitted to notice 
that Sagala, in the Milincla, p. 1, is described by the same 

compound, Avhere no word-play on the name of tlie town 

is possible ? Again, (8j in ijettike visaye (p. 260), where the 
“paternal ” can only he figurative, is it not likely that there 
is here an allusion to the old folk stoiy of the quail and 
the falcon (Jat. ii, 59): “sac ajja . . . careyydma sake 


pettike visaye 


retold in So/niy. v, 146 — an allusion that 


the hearers would recognixe ? (9) In the following paragrapli 
(p. 261) the verschwindet is a little previous. The dibha- 
cakka was only, so to speak, getting launched. (10) A little 
farther on (p. 274) : sukko . . . kanho vamo refers 
surely to complexiop, not to “purity”: — “'clear-skinned” 
and “ swarthy The Comm, gives panrZaro . . . kdlctko. 
(11) On the following page dkammena is rendered devi 
waliTen Wesen viach. This is in rendering the refrain of 
the Agganna Suttanta dhammen eva no adJiamonena, 
a rendering which is varied by other turns of the phrase ; 


Wesen 


That “ whereas Dhamma 


may imply Redd, righteousness, justice, truth, virtue, law, 
its most fundamental meaning is,” not e.ssence, e.ssential 
nature ( Wesen), but “ that on account of which — be it 
righteousness or some unmoral proficiency — a distinction 
is assigned ... a rule, . . . standard or norm ”, I have 
tried elsewhere to show (Buddhism, 1912, p. 239). And 
it was precisely this Suttanta that seemed to reveal this 
meaning most clearly. Wesen is always indicated hy 
such terms as sdra, also by lakkhana and rasa (for of 
course there is nothing more “essential” in anything, 


for a Buddhist, than salient feature or property) and, 
adjectivally, by tacdia, bhiita, sacca. I regret keenly, 
therefore, to note that the translator has seen otherwise. 
Talkino- of “seeinv”, (12) is it not a little unmindful of 

one of the lakkhanas of Indian prose, to have rendered 
“himself will know, himself will see” by “selbst klar 


erkennen wird 


It is to substitute Descartes’ valde 
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da/re et distincte percipio for the dear familiar jdnati 
p>as8ati, Avitli or without yatlidhhutain, but certainly Avith 
an esthetic impoverishment. Other similar and surely 
unnece.ssary losses are (13) “the closed fist of a teacher”, 
for AAdiich we have only the geizt nidit, of one who is not 
miserly (Avhich takes us off the track, p. 203), and (14) 
the omission of ye Iceoi sikJdutlcdmd (p. 207). “ An after- 

thought ” is Rhys Davids’s comment, but how precious, 
hoAv pregnant and artistically placed an after-thought 
those Avho liave heard him recite the passage will 
knoAA'- ! (cf. Compendium of Philosophy, xxiii.) (15) Once 
more, the rendering of ctsavet by iveltliche Sohwdche : 
a “■ weakening ” indeed of an impres-sively sinister term 

(p, 83). It can now no more be said (n. 1) that the 
meaning is any longer doubtful (see Dialogues, ii, 28, n. 2 ; 

Gomp>endDim “ Asava ”, p. 227 f. ; Comm, on Khuddaha- 
pcitlia, “ Da.sasikkhapadani”); the dsavas, it is true, make 
men weak, hut we do not speak of small-pox and snake-bite 
as AAmaknesses or infirmities. 

The siikara - maddava (p. 222, n. 4) had, as was 
inevitable, to be again dug up from its discreet tomb, and 
Caliban’s pignuts or truffles or what not have been 


reconverted into pig 


g faisande — poor Cunda-the- 


smith ! It is a picturesque but not important decision 
either way, and I will only remark, as to Dr. Franke’s 
emphasis on the order of the two compounded words, that 
it was chiefly this order that led Rhys Davids to alter his 
early rendering. But d propos of the Master’s nieals in 
general, the note 3, p. 105, that he did not eat after 
noon, might be modified in the light of his own confessed 
freedom from routine in such trifles, Majjh. ii, o f. 

To conclude these scrappy comments on a translation so 
abounding in interest,^ I would venture to express both 

^ The question in nn. 4, 5, p. 197, may best be answered by reference 
to Digba, iii, “ banglti j). 255 (iii). Buddhists distinguish between 


the four paths (apariyd'panud maggd ca maggaphalani ca) and the Eight- 
fold Patli. 
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concern and disagTeemeut only over two more points ; 
(16) Ihe explanation why Iccliutiwaii is not to be joy” 
for the Order (p. 183, n. 4). Kammarii here is not any 
Tatigkeit ” ; it is /^business” (cf. Dialogues, ii, 82, § 7), 
explained by Buddhagliosa as being absorbed by ''Martlia- 
chores : — domestic service, tailoring, repairs, food, lodging, 
and all that. But to know, as all do, that these same 
bhikkhu-cohorts were exhorted to l)e full of learninc/, 

is ? 

energetic in wrestliug” (p. 184), dividing all they got in 
communistic affection (ibid.), were sent forth to preach 
and show kindness as missionaries, and spread abroad 
pure religion’", and were commissioned to compile, learn, and 
hand on a pure Ward, — then to read that, inasmuch as 
“ all actions ”, good or bad, were held as leading to rebirth, 


it was best " zii unterlassen 


yy 


not to act, is to see the 


incredible take birth. (17) The frequent allusions to a 
Buddhist doctrine of metaphysical idealism, indicated by 
such antitheses as Schein-individuti'ni (p. 296), geistig- 
real (“as opilosed to physical reality, which did not exist,” 
p. 148). This is getting too near to that corrupted 
Buddhism of later Northern India, whicli was infected 
by Vedantic idealism (cf. Walleser, Der dltere Yeddnia-, 
my Buddhism, p. 25). For the Thera vada, the mahd- 
bhutdni, as elements, were 7io ^iimda, not derived, 
ultimately real. It was the compounds into which they 
entered, “arising and ceasing,” that w^ere transient and 
phenomenal. We may be compelled to use “Erscheinungen”, 
phenomena, for dhamond, hut it is surely better to make 
no other such importations (cf. Compendium, “ Attlia,” 

p. 223). 


There is a great deal of matter in Dr. Franke’s book 
beside text and notes (and admmable indexes), for which 
little space for comment remains. To the valuable 
collection of “ sankhara ” passages, in the Ajopendix, 
I would suggest the addition, bv the reader, of S. Z. Aung’s 
discussion in Compendium, p. 273 f. Further light may 
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vet Tdb thrown when we quite get the Buddhist meaning 
of paccaya, which ds not quite, not only, Voraussetzung , 
and of the elaborated paccaya-satti, by which even the 
Sankliyan Dispositionen may become tenable as Buddhist. 
But, till I get corrected, Dr. Franke’s rendering for 
sankhdrd, “ Hervorbringungen,” strongly commends itself. 
Unfortunately it is hard to overtake in English. 

The appendix on Tathagata is also an important con- 
tribution. The word is discussed under two sections, 
which I should like to have seen distinguished as the 
arahant wdio is saonma-samhuddha and the arahant 


With 


latter and his final 


death: hoti tathdgato pamm marand? etc. (here the 
point of the Buddhist attack on the Nihilists is admirably 
caught, p. 296, n. 1), the writer points out that even 
Buddhaghosa and the Abhidhanappadipika ^ paraphrase 
tathdgato by satto, and that therefore the word “is to 
a certain extent synonymous with self, soul, I ”. And so 
long as it is made clear that animi.stic inquirers in the 
Nikayas so used the word, and they only, no error is 
actually committed. The danger in translating tathagata 
by any such term would be none the less great. There 
are many who would see in the word the Buddhist 
refuge for that attd so constantly expelled fi’om the 
Khandhas, and only by such supposed to be kept hidden 
up the sleeve of him whose “ fist was not closed ” ! 

To end with the beginning : the constructive portion of 
the Introduction is (1) an attempt to demonstrate that the 
Blgha-Nikdya is not a collection of discourses, but an 
“ einheitlich abgefasstes schriftstellerisches Werk ”, to 
which the proper title were “The Book of the Tathagata”, 
the subject-matter being “ concrete examples of Tatha- 
gatas and the scheme of salvation preached by one of 


tliein 


and (2) “ what guarantee 


have we for the 


^ The the Singhalese Bearheitung of the work 

^ferred to, has a full discussion of the double meaning of tathagata. 
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authenticity (or reliability) of the Buddhist tradition ” ? 
The writer is mainly addressing his more critical readers, 
but it is also evident that he holds a brief against that 
relatively new plienomenon, the German neo-Buddliist 
and his works, wherein he detects a credulous readiness 
to accept the Nikayas as another ‘’Bible”. And some- 
thing approaching missionary zeal appears in the hard 
knocks bestowed upon the hypothetical “author” of the 
Digha. as 

o ^ 


u 


well as upon those of the other “ texts 
a treatment which seems otherwise uncalled for and only 
calculated to irritate. We have hitherto supposed that 
the refrain methods of the Suttas were largely due to their 


oral transmission, carried on with jealous care, and with 
reluctance to bring in the freer manifold of the written 
word. We now learn that just these “schematic stereo- 
typed turns ” are most simply explained as the work of 
scribblers (Schreiberseelen), “ well meaning, but stupid.” 
I confess to thinking Dr. Franke is pushing at an open 
door, when he judges we have to “ dig out ” the true 
Buddha word from its often tiresome setting, even if we 
do not damn it all as “ tepid gossip and muddled 
nonsense ” (p. 1). But when, on the lines of Dr. Neumann’s 
assumption in the Theratherigdthd, he wi.shes us to see 
one man s hand compiling a consistently composed work 
in the Dighcc-Nikdya, barriers to this conclusion — if 
I rightly follow that this is his conclusion — seem to me to 
rise up on every hand. Both Tathagata (Gotama Buddha) 
and “ Heilsweg ” fall out of several Suttantas, omitted 
from the present selection, e.g. the Kevaddha, M. Nidana, 
Payasi, Atanatiya, Singalovada, etc. And surely one 
and the same tvriter would have arranged the scrappy 
M. Parinibbana S. differently, both as to detail and as to 
its place in the whole. It may be want of insight or of 
German, but the theory of a collected body of traditional 
episodes, growdh by accretion, and a probable pluralitj^ of 
compilers still commends itself to me. Notwithstanding, 
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and Ijecause of it all, the present work is a veritable 
treasure of devoted scholarship, worthy and certain to 


provoke really adequate and lasting 



C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India. 

By Garcia da Orta. Translated by Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B., F.E.S. London : H. Sotheran 
and Co., 1913. 

The Colloquios dos Siviqdes e Drogas da India, by 
Garcia da Orta, was published as long ago as 1563 at 
Goa, being the third book ever printed in India, but until 
now never fully translated into English. Dr. Gerson da 
Cunha gives several quotations from it, in English, in his 

“Origin of Bombay” (Jouini. Bomb. Br. R.A.S., 1900), and 
so does Sir H. Yule in his Glossary. Versions in Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and French have appeared, and two or 
three editions in Portuguese, the last being a full one by 
Count Ficalho, 1891, from which the present excellent 
translation of the very interesting work has been made. 

The author arrived in India in 1534 and went as 
physician with a fleet of Martim AfFonso to Bassein and 
Bombay, where, especially at the latter place, he laid the 
foundations of his Colloquies with the help of a Persian 
translator and merchant, Khwajah Parkulu. In about 
1555 the King of Portugal granted to him at a quit- 
rent the island of Bombay, where he made a house and 
a garden described by Dr. Fryer in his “New Account of 

ettily seated but ill-fortified house” 
and “ a delicate garden voiced to be the pleasantest in 
India”. Here he collected a large library and cultivated 
an assortment of rare and valuable plants. The site of 
this house and garden was identified by da Cunha as 
close to the old Portuguese fort, just where the Arsenal 
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now stands. He also had a liouse and garden at Goa, 
where he was physician to the Viceroy. Garcia appears 
to have travelled and seen a good deal of active service 
with the Portugue.se in Western and Southern India and 


Ceylon, and also with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and 

4 

Bahrani Nizam Sliali of Aluiiadnagar. He died at Goa 
about 1570, 

The book is written in the form of Collocpiies between 
Garcia da Orta and a learned Spanish doctor who is 
supposed to have travelled to India in quest of more 
knowledge of the subjects discussed. These subject.s 
range over a large field beyond simples and drugs, 
including precious, stones, trees, fruits, elephants and 
other animals, the Elephanta, Kanheri, and other Caves, 


caste and races of men. One cannot read the book 
without being struck by the extent of the knowledge tlie 
writer had acquired, his shrewdness and accuracy of 
observation, and his clearness in description. He seems 
to have been in some respects considerably in advance 
of his time. He is careful, too, to distinguish between 
what he has himself observed and what he has learnt 
from hearsay only, by which latter he is sometimes 
led into mistakes ; for instance, in description of the 
Durian fruit he writes (p. 177), “ Its smell is universally 
praised,” and of the mangosteen (p. 822), “ They say that 
the scent of this fruit is not sweet and causes loathing,” 
from which it is evident to anyone who has a personal 
acquaintance with these fruits that the learned doctor 
has confused what he had heard about them ; he says he 
has not seen them. 

s 

The notes, together wu'th the list of plants and the 
indexes, add very materially to the value and interest of 
the book, a.s the reader is able by them to recognize 
under their common En»;lisli and •scientific names the 

o 

substances or plants spoken of ; for in.stance, the tliiril 
Colloquy on amber is really about ambergris, the Arabic 
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‘amhar, not the resinous substance commonly known 
as amber. The footnote explains this, but the word 
aml)ero-ris is omitted from the Index. The valuable 

is 

notes are, however, marred by some words being put in 
Arabic letters, as well as transliterated, all of them 
sadly misspelt, set up evidently by some one who 
knew not the Arabic characters, and unfortunately not 
noticed on revision. But the book is otherwise beautifully 
printed and a handsome volume, which has been read 
with much pleasure. 

0. C. 


A Pepvs of Mogul India. By Margaret L. Irvine. 

London: John Murray, 1913. 

Miss Irvine has done a pious as well as an useful work 
by making an abridgment of her fathei’’s translation of 


History of 


The ox’iginal Storia do 


Mogor is in three languages, Portuguese, Fi'ench, and 
Italian, and is still only obtainable in MSS. which have 
to be sought for in the public libraries of Venice, Berlin, 
and Paris. Mr. Irvine was therefore quite right to publish 
a complete translation, but the book is too big as well as 
too expensive for the general reader. There is thus room 
for Miss Irvine’s abridgment, which gives the cream of 
Manucci’s work, that is, his personal adventures and 
observations, and leaves out the interminable squabbles 
between the Je.suits and the Capuchins which take up 
part of the third and nearly the whole of the fourth 
volume, and ahso omits wliat Manucci calls his Royal 
Chronicle. He savs he got it from an aged man of 

tr Cl5 

letters, and thinks that liis readers will be glad to listen 
to it on account of its .special information. But the aged 
man was a very Struldbrug for inaccuracy, and is justly 
described by Mr, Irvine as a broken reed and one whose 
chronicles yield nothing more than a farrago of the 

^ o o 
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wildest and most improbable legend. Cati*on w^as well 
advised in patching them up from more trustworthy 
accounts. 

Unfortunately, the plan of Mi.ss Irvine’s book, and also 
considerations of space, have prevented her from giving 
the fascinating account of the adventures of Manucci’s 
MSS., and of her father’s hunt for them over Europe — 
a hunt which cost him both time and money. Its history 
must be read in his Introduction to the first volume. 
And here I should like to notice a small point in the 
translation of Manueci’s letter to the Venetian Senate, 
pp. xxxiv, XXXV of the Introduction. There Manucci is 
made to say that the friend to whom he entrusted his 
MSS. died at Galle (Egellia in text). It has been 
suggested that the word is not Galle, but Hidjelee. The 
fact, however, is that the friend, -who is known to have 

been Boureau-Deslandes, did not die either at Galle or 

* 

Hidjelee, but went off from France to the West Indies. 
The word “ died ” is an incorrect translation of the Latin. 
Egellia is a mistake for “ e Gallia ”. I remember that 
I suggested this emendation to nijr friend, and he told 
me afterwards that some scholar had examined the 
original for him and ascertained that it was “e Gallia” 
there. Mr. Irvine said he intended to make the correction 
in a communication to our Journal, but unfortunately his 
long illness and death prevented him from doing this. 

Manucci’s career was an extraordinary one. He began 
as a stowaway, for when his father would not let him 
leave Venice he anticipated the immortal >Sam Weller and 
prevented unpleasantness bj^ taking leave and hiding on 
board a vessel bound for Sinju-na. There his good luck 
befriended him, for an Englishman, Henry Bard, Lord 
Bel lament, was among the passengers, and Avas on his 
way to Turkey, Persia, and India. Indeed, he was ready 
to Avander still further, for his commission from Charles II 
authorized him also to go to Morocco and Asiatic Georgia. 
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Bellamonfc, too, was a venturesome spirit. He had already 
heen in tlie East, and had brought home a Qoran, which 
he presented to King's Colleg'e, Cambridge, and which is 
still in the library there. He had also served as a Cavalier 
and been severely wounded at Alresford in Hampshire 
in an action during the Civil Wars. He was now going 
on a wild-goose chase to Persia, etc., to see if he could get 
some of the fabled wealth of Ormus or of Ind for his 


exiled sovereign. He took pity on the young stowaway 
and made him his valet, and the two travelled together 
to Persia and India, where Bellamont suddenly died in 
a caravanserai near Delhi. 


Manucci was only 15, and he was ignorant and not 
scrupulous about telling fibs, but, surely, be was of the 
Marco Polo breed, and was as ardent a traveller, and not 
less quickwitted and observant. Would anyone but 
a clever Italian boy have shown the pluck and resource 
which he displayed wdien two rascally English gunners 
tried to rob him of his own and his benefactor’s (Young 
of Surat) proper t}^ ? His account of his travels in 
Turkey, Persia, and India is most interesting, and it is 
fully given in Miss Irvine’s hook. He has also many 
interesting things to tell about Shah Jahan and his sons 
and daughters, though it would be unfair to compare him 
with the Montpelier physician Bernier, who was a scholar 
and a o’entleman. 


H. B. 


Les Documents Chinois decouverts par Aurel Stein 

DANS les sables DU TdRKESTAN ORIENTAL. Puhlies 

t 

et traduits par Edouard Ciiavannes, Membre de 
rinstitut, Professeur an College de France. Oxford ; 
Impriinerie de I’Universite, 1913. 


When Sir Aurel Stein entrusted to Professor Chavannes 
the task of publishing and translating the Chinese part of 
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the yield of his excavations in Central Asia, he not only 
chose most judiciously, but gave to the choice a certain 
felicitous symbolic background. For this handsome 
c[uarto, published in England, but not in English, 
represents in the sphere of researcli the happ}' outcome 
of a remarlvable British exploration illuminated by the 
highest French scholarship and lucidity. 

The material dealt with in the present volume was 
brought to light in three different regions, all lying 
between the we.stern terminns of the Great Wall in 
Kansu Province on the east, and the city of Khotan, on 
the 80th degree of longitude, on the west. Of these 
localities the easteijn line of sites formed by the ancient 

V 

frontier wall built in continuation of the older work of 

Ts’in Shih Huang Ti by one of the early sovereigns 
of the succeeding Han Dyna.sty has furnished much the 


largest as well 


a.s most valuable group of documents. 

to M. Chasaniies was 


The total bulk handed over 
formidable, being .some 2,000 objects, of which about 
half were eliminated as useless on a hrst scrutiny. 

4 / 

The remaining 991 are tho.se examined and elucidated 
in this volume, which is arranged as follows. A Preface 
of one page precedes an Introduction of twenty. Then 
comes the main body of the work, 221 pages, in which 
we find each document numbered, with its original site- 
reference and metric dimensions indicated and other 
particulars given, transcribed in modern Chinese text, 
followed in the great majority of cases by a French 
translation, and often by extremely useful and intere.sting 
notes. To this part succeeds a table showing at a glance 
which of the documents are reproduced in the plates and 
on which plates the}^ appear. Then an Index, two pages 
of Errata, and a Table des Matieres. Finally, thirty-seven 
photographic plates of the wooden slips, pieces of .silk, 
and fragments of paper with their inscriptions. Not all 
the examples liave been reproduced, as the table shows 
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( though tlie latter is not quite complete in this respect, 
Nos. 152, 199, 449, 721, 724,727, 729, 731, and 736 being 
omitted;, but the plate.s comprise 574 out of the total 991 

dealt with in the text. 

What now, it may be asked, is the literary or historical 
value of the material recovered by Sir A. Stein from 
these Central Asian deserts with such immense toil and 
at the price of so manj'- and severe hardships and 
anxieties? The purely literary gain, we must admit, is 
nil. Historically, these sand-preserved relics disclose to 
us no dramatic surprises, introduce no great or striking- 
personalities, narrate no memorable train of events, inform 
us of no strange or arresting episodp. The brief and 
fragmentary texts, for the most part on narrow and 
incomplete slips of wood, are nearly all unimportant, even 
trivial in character. They are records of garrison routine 
in new and isolated outposts of the Han Empire, whose 
distance from civilized regions, and the desolation of the 
ghastty landscape aroimd them, must have rendered the 
service of the military colonists (if we should not regard 
them rather as military convicts) in these watch-towers 
of the frontier, a veritable life in death. 

That this is no exaggerated view of the exiled soldiers’ 
lot is proved by the quotations from poems of the T‘ang 
Dynast^^ with which M. Chavannes closes his admirable 

Introduction. 

Commonplace and humdrum, however, as these dis- 
jointed archives are, they offer many points of interest 
to the student of Chinese history, institutions, and writing, 
on which I wish I had space to linger. Their evidence is 
beyond question or cavil. They confirm and illustrate 
as nothing else could many statements in the received 

works. M. Chavannes has grouped and 
summarized the information drawn from this earliest 
and most important find (at vaiuous spots along the 
“ liims ” protecting the great highway to the -west) in 
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his Introduction. Is it permissible to liope that the 
substance of this essay may be made more generally 
accessible than it can ever be when confined within 


this large and costlj^- volume ? 

The range of time -witliin which the whole collection 
from the three districts excavated is comprised, so far as 
the dated specimens allow us to fix it, is from B.C. 98 to 
153 A.D., a stretch of some 250 years. The greater part 
of the documents are of wood, but a few are paper, and 
the author points out that three of the latter certain!}'- 
appear to go back to tlie second century of our era, and 
are thus the oldest specimens of paper in the world. 
Thei'e are also a few examples of inscribed silk. Thus 
the oldest piece of manuscript in the collection takes us 
back a little more than 2,000 years, and it surely is a fact 
without parallel elsewhere that the writing on this earliest 
example is virtually the same as the writing of to-day. 
It might not unnaturally be supposed that this being so 
the task of translation of these texts would be beset with 
no special diflEiculties. Far, very far, from that is the 
truth. I have worked laboriously through every one of 
these 991 texts, and painfully examined those of them 
that are reproduced in the plates, and at the end two 
emotions remain. One is unstinted admiration of this 


latest achievement of the great French sinologue. The 
other a deep and abiding thankfulness that the job did 
not fall to my lot. For the usually brief and broken 
nature of the legends, the frequent occurrence of indistinct 
or illegible characters, and not seldom of an objectionably 
cursive handwriting, the remote and unfamiliar circum- 
stances of their composition, must have rendered their 
elucidation a duty formidable to envisage, and most 
exacting to carry through. 

These obstacles have not failed to embarrass the 


French sinologue, as they must have embarrassed anyone 
who took the task in hand. But owing to the peculiar 
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(|ualiHcafciou.s of M. Cliavannes on the historical side, 
it is certain that a larger proportion of the difficulties 
encountered liave yielded to his efforts than could have 
been overcome by those of any other living scholar in 


this field of reseai’ch. 


i^gain and again in the course of 


these pages he illustrates unfamiliar terms, and removes 


obscurities by citations from Chinese historical texts and 


memoirs. 


A notable example of M. Chavannes’ method appears 
in the opening of the First Section (“ Documents de 
I’epoque des Han ”), which consists of a brilliant biblio- 
graphical essay on a small vocabulary published under 
the Han Emperor Yuan (b.c, 48-33), fragments of which 
were found by Stein, and constitute the only “ literature ” 
— if a vocabulary can be counted as such — recovered 
from the northern sites of the limes. But very limited 
in amount as this find unfortunately was, it proved really 
important. It provides us with the only extant examples 
of the traditional prismatic ” wooden slips, ku, or angles, 
as the Chinese call them, which served in early times as 
“ books ”, and on which it is here recorded in the opening 
sentence (“ Hie to the wondrous prisms ”) of this very 
vocabulary that it was inscribed. It also furnishes 
specimens of a hitherto lost style of writing, known only 
by its name chang tsao, or the “ chang cursive hand”, 
the true meaning of which term M. Chavannes discusses 
on p. 3. 

I will close this notice with a few examples of the 
documents ti-anslated, and in doing so emit the only acid 
criticism I have to make on this invaluable contribution 


to sinology. A considerable number of the texts are 
transcribed without being translated, owing to their 
obscurity. In view of the nature of the publication, 
I think it would have been a service to students in such 


cases to have given something, even if only those phrases 

4 

which the author was able to recognize. The other point 
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is that the rendering of certain characters as personal 
names has not always seemed to carry conviction. 

Here are a few typical passages, all taken from the 
northern group of sites, to which considerations of space 
in the journal confine me. 

“ La cinquieme annee ti tsie (65 av. J.-C.), le troisieme 
mois, I’inspection le long de la barriere sera entreprise.” 

(No. 37, p. 18.) 

“ Le dixieme mois, le jour ting-hai (24), la moitiee de la 
soiree n’etant pas encore atteinte, un signal de feu (vint) 
du cote de TEst.” (No. 86, p. 32.) 

“ Le jour hi-yeou. dix cavaliers, un d’entre eux a fait 
la cuisine, un d’entre eux a monte la garde, les huit 
autres ont fabrique des briques. chaque homme a fabrique 
150 briques. en tout il a ete fabrique 1,200 briques.” 
(No. 281, pp. 67-8.) 

“ Administration du chef de poste de la section 

occidentale ; nous transmettons pour ]e neuvieme mois (la 

* 

liste) des soldats et de chiens de garde dont il faut fournir 
la nourriture ; les noms des hommes sont comme ci-apres.” 

(No. 487, p. 108.) 

And to finish on a more human and convivial note : 
“ Depuis longtemps nous ne nous etions pas vus ; en 
nombreuse compagnie nous nous trouvames rassembles et 
nous en profitames pour causer avec plaisir des choses 
passees et pour nous demander de nos nouvelles ; en ce 
moment, moi, Tch’en-K’ing, j’y pris tant de joie que je bus, 
en reponse aux toasts qu’on me portait, jusqu’a quatre on 
cinq cheng.” (No. 174, p. 50.) 

' So it was then two thousand years ago, as it is now, 
they mounted guard, they made bricks, they sent in 
official retuims. And in the evening they sometimes met 
old friends, and drank wine wfith them, “ even to four or 
five pints.” 

L. C. Hopkins. 


JRAS. 1914. 


31 
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Buddhist China. By Reginald Fleming Johnston. 

London; John Murray, 1913. 

The six Chinese characters stamped on the cover of 
this book give almost as appropriate an index of its 
contents a.s its actual title. Their meaning is that all 
earthly beings are destined ultimately to reach the haven 


< 


)f Buddhahood. Such in essence is the 


message 


of 


salvation offered by the Mahayana form of Buddhism, 
which has for at least fifteen centuries exerted an 
incalculable influence — religious, ethical, and artistic 
over the Chinese race, and may justly be described as 
one of the most powerful spiritual forces in the world. 
Hitherto Western literature dealing with this great subject 
has been scanty and unsatisfactory. The writings of 
Edkins, Eitel, Beal, and Richard leave much to be desired 
in point of accuracy, and it cannot be denied that the 
work of at least one of them is marred by Christian bias. 
Such inadequate treatment is hardly surprising when it 
i.s considered what are the qualifications required for the 
task. First, acquaintance with the voluminous Buddhistic 
literature written in such a peculiar form of Chinese 
that it almost might be considered a distinct language ; 
secondly, ability to grasp in a non-partisan spirit the 
intellectual and philosophical as well as the purely 
religious and practical aspects of the system ; and thirdly, 
personal contact with the religion as it exists to-day in 
the principal monasteries and pilgrim shrines scattered 

previous 

4 

writer has possessed the.se qualifications in such large 
measure as Mr. Johnston, and there can be no hesitation 
in assigning to Btiddhist China the position of chief 
authority among books on this subject. But this is no 


over the length and breadth of China. No 


mere textbook. Its charm of 



and breadth of 


outlook carry its interest beyond the province of Buddhist 
scholarship, and make it appeal to a wider public — to the 
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.genei’al reader as well as to all students of Oriental art 
and philosophy. 

The three chapters devoted to Ti-tsang (Sanskrit, 
Kshitigarbha) and to Mount Chiu Hua, where special 
reverence is paid this bodhisattva, may be considered 
the most important for the reason that here the author 
traverses ground as yet practically unexplored by Western 
writers. The few who have noticed Ti-tsang have done 
so briefly and inaccurately ; and, so far as I know, no 
serious attempt has been made to describe his chief shrine 
— the great pilgrim resort in Anhui, which ranks as one 
of the “Four Famous Hills” of China. If, for example, 
we turn to Edkins’s Chinese Buddhism, which up to the 
present has been the standard work on the subject, we 
find scarcely a v^oi’d relating to Chiu Hua Shan beyond 
the repeated statement that it is situated “ near 
Nanking ” ! 

Deriving his material from Chinese sutras, the author 
paints a vivid picture of Ti-tsang, and tells how the 
^‘u-sa vowed to devote himself to the salvation of 
suftering mankind until all had been brought to the bliss 
of perfect enlightenment. In the carrying out of his 
self-imposed task Ti-tsang of a necessity often encounters 
and controls the powers of the underworld, hence writers 
have been misled into calling him the “ Euler of Hell ”, 
and even identifying him with Yama — the Chinese Yenlo. 
As for the beliefs that associate Ti-tsang with the world 
of the dead, Mr. Johnston attributes them to the influence 
of similar legends relating to divinities of Hinduism, and 
m support of this view he points to the intermingling of 
Indian religions that was taking place during the whole 
period of Indian Buddhist missionary activity in China. 
Like the original bodhisattvas, Kuan-yin, P^u-hsien, and 
W^n-shu, the real Ti-tsang is not identified with any 
historical personage ; but, on the other hand, he is 

♦ 4 

believed by Chinese Buddhists to have been incarnated 
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ill a- piloTiiii monk wlio eventually became the patron 
saint of ]\Iount Chiu Hua. About the middle of the 
eiyhth century a Buddhist pilgrim named Chin Clriao-chio 
landed on the coast of Kiangsu. He is popularly believed 
to liave been a prince of Siam, but the author corrects 
tills error and brings evidence to connect him with the 
reio-nino' house of a certain khm-dom in South-Eastern 

n & ~ 

Korea. The story is that he had renounced the pomp and 
vanities of court life for the lot of an ordinary monk, 
and come to China in search of some mountain retreat 
in ivhich to spend his days in tranquil contemplation. 
At length his wanderings brought him to Mount Chiu 
Hua, and, charmed by its beauty and seclusion, be made 
it his home and there remained for the rest of his life. 
Portents tliat occurred at tlie time of his death and the 
fact that his corpse defied corruption, together with other 
evidence, led his disciples to recognize in him an incarna- 
tion of Ti-tsang. As such he has since been reverenced, 
and it is claimed that his undecomposed remains are 
still pre.served in a shrine which is counted the holiest 
among the many dotted about the mountain-side. 

The pre.sent writer luiglit add that according to local 
tradition Chin Ch‘iao-chio before reaching Mount Chiu 
Hua lived for a time on a hill close to the city of Wuhu. 
A fall he sustained there caused him to I'egard the place 
as unlucky and to' travel further in search of a dwelling. 
Memory of the legend is preserved by a number of 
temples and shrines built on the slope of the hill and 
presumably designed to represent a kind of miniature 
Chiu Hua Shan, for many of the names of huildines at 
the great pilgrim mountain are here reproduced, and there 
is even a replica on a small scale of its relic shrine, though 
here the contents are said to be nothing more than the 

o 

saint’s priestly robes. 

More familiar than Ti-tsang to We.steim readers is the 

Kuan-yin, for on account of her populai'itj^ and 
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picfcui’esqiie attributes she has been made the theme 
of countless Chinese artists — in painting, ceramics, and 
sculpture. The last third of the book is devoted to tins 
bodhisattva and to the beautiful island in tlie Chusan 
group held especially sacred to her. Owing to its 
accessibility P'u-t'u Shan has often been visited b}'’ 
Europeans, and there is no lack of literature concerning 
the island by Western writers. Some of the early 
Christian missionaries have left records of their visits 
which contain passages marked by that intolerance of 
alien faiths so often a regrettable feature of missionary 
enterprise in China. And in this connexion it is 
interesting to note — especially now that criticism of 
the methods of Christian propaganda in China i.s on tlie 
inci'ease — the opinion of one with such wide ex2ierience 
as the author on the mucli- debated question of how far 
missionaries are answerable for the sad history of China's 
foreign relations. He says 

“ The old-fashioned denunciations of heathenism may strike 
us in these days as merely whimsical, and perhaps as a trifle 
ludicrous, hut we should not forget that the intolerant zeal of 
the Christian pioneers was, unfortunately, not confined to the 
writing of books and papers for the edification of their Western 
supporters, but also displayed itself in countless acts and words 
of gross discourtesy (to say the least) towards a people with 
whom courtesy and tolerance of others’ foibles are among the 
first of virtues. Those acts and words were to a great extent 
responsible, not only for many of the anti -foreign outbreaks 
that used to be so frequent, but also for the pitiful misunder- 
standings which have so long prevented East and West from 
getting to know and appreciate one another’s good qualities.” 

As already hinted, the scope of this hook is not confined 
to the history and doctrinal development and sacred jilaces 
of Buddhism in China, but includes, by of intro- 
duction, a general survey of the system named by its 
adherents Mahayana — Great Vehicle — in contradistinction 
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to the primitive Buddhism of the Pali canon which Maha- 
yanists have chosen to call Hinayana, or Small Vehicle. 
The author discredits the prevalent theory that the rise 
of the Mahayana school was directly due to support given 
by King Kanishka and to authority conferred by the 
Council of Kashmir ; on the contrary, he traces its growth 
from the earliest stages of the religion. Indeed, he gives 
reasons for believing that the most characteristic beliefs 
of the Mahayana, such as the divinity of Buddha, the 
efficacy of faith, and the saving power of bodhisattvas, 
actually emanated from the discussions and disputes of 
Hinayana schools. Conclusions such as these lend weight 

to the protest made by Suzuki against-the unfair estimate 

* 

of the religion come to by most Western students of 
Buddhism, owing to the fact that their information has 
been drawn exclusively from Pali sources. And it may 
safely be prophesied that future development of our 
knowledge of Buddhism will be largely based upon the 
study of Mahay anist documents in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese, more especially the last, since many valuable 
texts are preserved only in their Chinese versions. 

But it must not be imagined that a study of this subject 
is concerned merely with the dry bones of a faith — with 
a history of sects, saints, and philosophies. Despite a 
prevalent belief to the contrary. Buddhism still exerts 
a strong hold over the hearts and minds of the Chinese 
race, and, as pointed out in the preface to this book, so 
far from being moribund, it has recently shown signs 
of renewed vitality. During the last few years a new 
Buddhist organization has been established with rami- 


fications throughout the country. It is controlled by 
a central Kepresentative Church Council, composed of 
both laymen and ordained monks, and has for its object 
the protection and furtherance of the interests of the 
j example of the charitable side of its work is 

the flourishing orphanage maintained in Peking, where 
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some 250 foundling boys are boused, fed, and taught 
various trades. Of recent date, also, is the appearance of 
two monthly magazines devoted to subjects of interest to 
Buddhists ; and last year there was published in Shanghai 
a complete new edition of that prodigious collection of 
Buddhistic literature known as the Chinese Tripitaka. 

Space does not permit of more than passing reference 
to the fascinating chapters concerned with the little-known 
subject of religious pilgrimages. It is not the good 
fortune of many to visit in person the Sacred Hills of 
China, but no one who cares for the less materialistic side 
of Chinese life should miss accompanying in imagination 
the author to some* of these pilgrim shrines ; “ for ” (to 
quote his words) “it is a fact that few of us can hope 
to gain true insight into the spiritual core of Chinese 
culture until we have followed in the footsteps of the 
great poets and painters of T'ang, Sung, and Ming, and 
have wandered as they did among the beautiful mountain- 

homes of monastic Buddhism.” 

It remains to remark on the excellence of the print 

and of the illustrations, which number over sixty, and 
are most of them pictures from the author’s camera. It 
seems a pity that a work of such permanent interest as 
this was not deemed worthy of better paper and binding. 
Exception must also be taken to the capricious way 
Chinese characters are used in the text, and to the absence 
of Chinese names from the index. Surely such a strange 
OEiission cannot have been intended by tlie author, and it 
seems probable that a separate index of Chinese names 
with their corresponding characters had been prepared, 
but by some mischance was left out. Romanization of 
Chinese being, but a poor makeshift, it cannot he too 
strongly emphasized how essential is the provision of 
characters to the scholarly value of a book of this nature. 


W, Perceval Yetts. 
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Woeld-Healers ; or. The Lotos Gospel and its 

Bodhisattvas coaipared with Early Christianity. 
By E. A. Gordon. With a Letter by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Assyriology, 
Oxford, a World-map, Index, and 65 Illustrations. 


2 vols. 


Revised and enlarged 


London ; Eugene L. 


Morice. Cloth, £1 12s. %d.\ paper, £1 10s. 

Ever since the days of Herodotus, “ the Father of 
Anthropology ” as he has been styled, mankind has been 
intere.sted in noting the customs and habits of different 
races, but it is only of late years that men’s minds have 
been directed into the right lines for the comparative 
study of religions, under the guidance first of Hegel. 
This study has now developed to such an extent that the 
science of religion has taken its place with the numerous 
other elder-born sciences and well established its raison 
d’etre. 

These two volumes form one of the numerous works 
which now issue from the press on this branch of 
knowledge. They are the product of an enthusiast, 

lovers of the past ”. Infinite 


one 


among the many 


tc 


pains must have been taken and incessant and untiring 
labour over many years to gather together the immense 


mass of material here found, to say nothing of the 
libraries of tomes which must have been read and 
consulted. 

A world-view of the w’^orld-field is so vast that the 
contents of this book are limited, as the- title implies, to 
only one branch of this subject, viz. the comparison of 
Christianity and Buddhism, and that of the Mahayana 
type of the latter, principally as manifested in Japan. 
Dr. Timothy Richard says of the authoress in his New 


i High 


(p. 147, note) that she 


“ has studied Buddhism and Shintoism in Japan so 
sympathetically and thoroughly that some of the leading 
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priests there say that she knows their religion better 
than any foreigner in the land”. She has thus been 
well prepared to note every point of similarity between 
primitive Christianity and its later developments and the 
branch of Buddhism known as the greater vehicle 


whether in temple, ritual, ceremonial, symbol, image, 
thought, or its expression. 

The late Professor Max Mtiller has pointed out that 
“ there are startling coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity , and almost ev’ery one of these is here 
brought together and placed in juxtaposition. Doubtless 
some of the Hon. Mrs. Gordon’s readers will think that 
not all those thus bi’ought together have affinity one witli 
the other ; but an immense mass is here readv for the 

i/ 

student to exercise his ingenuity on and accept or reject. 
Some of the similarities and coincidences in different 
religions “ show not only that mankind is religious, but 
that there is under all diversity a unitj^- of religion ”, 
but others give indubitable proof of the borrowijicr 
of one religion from another, and Northern Buddhism 
is indebted in not a few particulars and beliefs to 
Christianity. 

Professor Chautepie de la 


Saussage 


saj^s ; 


c< 


Thei 


•e 


is great danger of being deceived by false analogies 
and atti’aetive parallels” (Science of Religion, p. 654). 
But while retaining this saving grace of caution, it must 
be remembered what recent discoveries have shown of 
intercourse between the Far East and the West in ancient 
and mediaeval time.s and how Nestorian and other 
Christian churches penetrated to the tlien remote region.s 
of the earth, and it is wellnigh impossible to believe that 
they exerted no influence on other religions. 

f 

Our authoress’s aim is therefore to pi'ove that in the 
New' Buddhism we have Chi-istianity clad in a Buddhist 
garb and nomenclature (p. 255). 


J. Dyer Ball. 
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L’Ile de Java sous la Domination francaise. Par 

Octave J. A. Collet. Bruxelle.s : Librairie Falk 
Fils, 1910. 

This book bias been waiting an unconscionable time 
for its notice in these columns. For the delay I must 
apologize, but it is not perhaps altogether a drawback : 
the work does not deal with matters of momentary 
interest requiring immediate discussion, and since it came 
into my hands, more than two years ago, I have been 
immersed in a libraiy of papers connected with its subject 
and am therefore better prepared to discuss it than 
I should formerly have been. Even so, however, I cannot 
liope to do it full justice : for it is a work of singular 
merit, copiously reinforced Avith references to an 
innumerable array of authorities, both published and 
in MS., and it can fairly claim to be a conscientious and 
comprehensive performance, the adequate criticism of 
which would require almost as much research as its 
production has evidently entailed. My task, therefore, 
must be the more modest one of giving a general idea of 
its value and contents, together with such observations on 
some of many issues i-aised in it as my own more limited 
study of the period enables me to offer. , 

The first part of the book gives some interesting details 
of the early French attempts to get into connexion with 
tlie Indian Archipelago. These were well worth recording, 
but they have no essential relation with the main subject 
of the work. There is a charming ambiguity about 
certain words in the French language ; and one in 
particular, the word reunion, has served to cover many 
a case of what in our blunter tongue is simply styled 
annexation. Between the early exploits of French 
mariners and traders and the ultimate, but very brief, 
French rule in Java there is no oroanic connexion 

o 

whatever; though if that rule had become a permanent 
one, an ex post facto case would no doubt have been made 
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out for it in the usual way. As it is, these chapters are, 
in a manner, a mere prelude. The real essence of the 
book is the career of Governor-General Daendels, the last 
but one of the Dutch administrators of the island who 
preceded the British conquest. His previous history, the 
details and principles of his administration, the brief and 
inglorious reign of his successor, and the capture of Java 
by our expeditionary force, these make up the subst'ance 
of M. Collet’s work. 


In dealing with such a sti-enuous page of such re]ativel3>" 
recent histor}'-, it is (I suppose) inevitable that even the 
most judicially minded writer should take sides. M. Collet, 
it may as well be said at once, is a whole-hearted 
worshipper at the shrine of Daendels. Daendels’ enemies 
are his enemies, his friends are M. Collet’s friends too. 
As few men had bitterer enemies than Daendels, it follows 
that a good many of his contemporaries come in for some 
pretty hard knocks at the hands of our author. It is not 
to be denied that in some cases tliese are thoroughljr w^ell 
deserved. When Daendels took over the administration 
of Java (and the rest of the Dutch East Indies) everything 
there was in a radically rotten state ; the last days of the 
■old Dutch Company had been an era of decay and 
dissolution, and since its supersession b}^ the Government 
there had hardly been time for a thoroughgoing reform. 
Consequently Daendels had the unpleasant task of cleaning 
out an Augean stable ; and it is not surprising that in the 
process he made many enemies ; in fact, it was inevitable 
that he should, particularly among the incompetent and 
corrupt members of the official hierarchy. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that he gave 
his opponents anj^ number of handles for criticism. Bj’ 


temperament and upbringing 


a soldier of the Eevolution, 


he combined the most wide-sweeping notions of reform 


with a highl}’’ autocratic manner and frame of mind. 


Though he had in early youth taken a legal degree, he 
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had not the slightest instinctive respect for the law : with 
liim it was alwiiys “sic volo, sic jubeo ”, and his measures, 
even when most salutary in substance, were apt to offend 
by the arbitrary wa}' in which they w^ere introduced and 

s 

enforced. In short he had some of the defects, as well as 


the 



of his great master Napoleon. 


It 


IS no 


wonder, therefore, that his administration was most 
severel}^ criticized by many of his contemporaries, and 
has been tlie subject of much heated discussion even 
until now. Dutch authorities are mucli divided in 
their verdict upon it, as well as in their estimate of 
the man himself. But to M. Collet he is the hero of the 
period, a truly epic figure, a Gulliver among a horde of 
Lilliputians. 

It may he safely assumed that this estimate is pitched 
a trifle too high. Daendels was a great man, and he was 
set a task too great for any man, perhaps, to perform in 
the short time that Avas allotted to him. He attacked 
it with characteristic vigour and extraordinary energy. 
He did much good %vork ; but he made some grave, some 
hideous, mistakes. His mailed first policy had its 
inevitable consequences in disorders and insurrections, as 
for instance at Bantam, of which he must bear the moral 
responsibility. At the same time account must be taken 
of the extraordinary difficulties of his position. At the 
time when he assumed the administration, the Colonial 
Government was utterly crippled financially; the war 
with Great Bi-itain, by almost entirely cutting Java off 
from external trade and intercourse, had 
reduced it to the position of an invested city. Under 
these circumstances it is not altogether surprising that 
Daendels clutched at desperate remedies, some of which 
only aggravated the evils of the situation. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that apart from mere party and personal 
feelings, which have done so much to stir up discussion 
over his pei’sonality and his measures, there was an ev^en 
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more fundamental difference between Daendels and many 
of the colonial Dutchmen of his time. He Avas, in all but 
birth, practically a Frenchman, and heartily welcomed the 
French supremacy and the eventual annexation to France. 
On the other hand, a large party of his compatriots in 
Java remained thorough Dutchmen, loathing the idea 
of French rule and objecting very much to the French 
officers who were foisted upon them. In fact, a very 
considerable section, thougli as in duty bound they did 
their best to defend the island against the British inva.sion. 

CT 

honestly welcomed the British occupation the moment 
it was seen to be inevitable, and wmre relieved to be rid 
of a domination that was tyrannical without (under 
Janssens’ regime) being efficient. To M. Collet, apparently, 
it seems a monstrous thing that the Dutch in Java, or 
a considerable section of them, should have been anti- 
French and even pro-British. For my part I fail to see 
why they should have been grateful 'to Napoleon for 
treating them as so inanj’- pawns in his game. But 
whatever view we may take on that point, it is plain that 
the existence of these feelings made Daendels’ task all tlie 

harder. 


With the best will in the world, I cannot bring myself 
to admire every feature of M. Collet’s idol. The incident, 
which he recalls with approval on pp. 249-50, of Daendel-s’ 

4 

exaggerated pomposity and brutality to a subordinate 
who was apparently in ill-health, ending in the latter’s 
suicide, seems to me quite a sufficient index of tlie .seamy 
side of the great man’s character. And it is by no meairs 
the worst case that has been brought up against him. 
For all that. Raffles (who became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java as soon as we had conquered the island), while 


maintaining a critical attitude towards liis forerunner and 


severely censuring several fea.ture.s of his administration. 


nevertheless appreciated much of his work. In a dispatch 


to Governor-General Lord Minto, of which I liave seen 
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a copy ia MS. at the India Office Library (Mackenzie 
Private Collection, vol. xiii, p. 313), he writes : “ a much 
more regular, active, pure and efficient administration was 
established on this Island by Marshal Daendels than ever 
existed before in any period of the Dutch Company.’" 
I think both the ardent partisans and the vehement 
detractors of the Marshal might be content to leave it 
at that ; for Eaffles, both bTy position and temperament, 
was peculiarly well qualified to form an impartial 
opinion on the subject. Hi.s strenuous opposition to 
Dutch policy and influence in the Archipelago did not 
prevent him from working harmoniously with the Dutch 
officials who after the British conqpest of Java held 
important posts in his administration, and the value of 
their services was acknowledged by him in ungrudging 

terms.i 

Here I must step aside to enter a protest against an 
obiter dictum of M. Collet’s which I conceive to be entirely 
unworthy of him. On pp. 316—17, speaking of a reduction 
in the Dutch military and civil staff at Palembang, he 
says ; “ Cette diminution de personnel eut les plus facheux 
res ul tats, car la petite garnison hollandaise fut massacree, 
probablement a I’instigation de Raffles, et les Hollandais 
qui residaient a Palembang, assassines de la fa^on la plus 
cruelle et la plus perfide.” I submit that this is not 
the way in which history should be written ; to insinuate 
a grave charge in a parenthetical clause, without evidence 
or even references of any kind in support of it,' is not 
what we call “ playing the game I am well aware that 
this matter has been pi-eviously discussed by other writers, 
some of whom have drawn from the evidence before them 


conclusions very much the same as M. Collet’s. But that 
does not justify his ohservation. This, however, is not 
the place to deal wflth the substance of the case on its 
merits. I hope to have an opportunity of doing so at 
some future time, and would merely remark hei’e and now 
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that evidence as yet unpublished exists which will throw 
additional light on the subject, and may modify very 
considerably the harsh judgments that have been pro- 
nounced concerning Raffles’ action in this most deplorable 

affair. 

Apart from the unfortunate obiter dictum I have quoted 
and a few minor matters, such as occasional eccentricities 
in the spelling of proper names, I have found little to cavil 
at in M. Collet’s work. Thei'e will be many who, like 
myself, cannot agree witli all Ins estimates or share his 
point of view. But every one must unreservedly give 
him credit for wide and painstaking research, a great 
mastery of details and facts, and the very high literary 
o-ift of being able to throw them into a readable and 

o ^ 

interesting form. The book is well printed, and several 
appendices and an index add materially to its usefulness 
as a work of reference. In view of the large number of 
authorities cited, the absence of a bibliographical list is 
regrettable. 

C. O. Blagden. 


Eelatioxs de Voyages et Textes geographiques ababes, 

PERSANS ET TURKS RELATIFS -i; L’ExTREME-OrIENT DU 
VIII® AU xviii® SIECLES. Traduits, revus et annotes 
par Gabriel Ferrand. Tome premier. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1913. 

M. Ferrand’s work is a further instalment of the series 
so well inaugurated by M. Coedes’ Textes d'ciuteurs grecs 
et latins relaiifs d V Extreme-Orient, which I noticed 
in this Journal some time ago. Much of -what was said 
then could be repeated now, particularly the views 
I expressed as to the object and utility of these collections 
of texts. But I do not propose to go over this ground 
again, and shall confine myself to a few notes and c^ueries 
on M. Ferrand’s book. It is only the first of three 
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volumes, and therefore any notice of it at present must 
necessarilv l^e provisional. Moreover, M. Ferrand has so 
planned bis Avork that it will he impossible to deal at all 
adequately with the questions raised in vol. i till vol. iii 
has appeared. For in tlie latter he is to give us a number 
of .separate dissertations on these matters. We have before 
us, therefore, his conclusions, but w.e await his reasons in 
support of them. Under these circumstances criticism 
can only be tentative. 

In his preface and introduction M. Ferrand deals 

amongst other 
disclosed by the Arab transcriptions of foreign proper 


tilings with the phonetic phenomena 


names. 


The chief points elucidated are that 


t- 


often 


represents g and c, the palatal surd. Whether he is 
right in drawing the conclusion that ^ 


^ in Arabic was 
formerly such a palatal, is a matter which I must leave 
to the decision of Semitic scholars. For the purpose in 
liand, viz., the identification of foreign names, it -would be 
quite sufficient to conclude that was the nearest thing 
the Arabs had got in their phonetic scheme to and that 
they therefore made use of it as the best substitute, just 
as thev use i > for the Indonesian p habitually. Be that 


as it may, M. Ferrand’s treatment of the phonetic questions 
involved is systematic and therefore inspires confidence. 
In that respect it differs very widely from the methods 
that have often obtained in this very field of studies ; 
identifications have frequently been based on sheer 
guesses without the least attempt at establishing any 
guiding principle. 

The authors from whose works extracts are jriven rano-e 


from Ibn Khordadzbeh in the ninth century A.D. to Ibn 
al-Baytar in the thirteenth, and the information contained 
in the translated texts is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
cliaracter, though mainly geographical. It -would, no 
doubt, be still more varied were it not for the fact that 
these Arab writers appear to have been the most shameless 
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plagiarists conceivable. Some of the earlier ones are not 
only the most interesting, but have also the rare merit of 
beino’ original. M. Ferrand has somewliat e.xtended the 
geographical area dealt with in this series, for lie has 
admitted a good deal of information relating to China 
and India, and very curious some of it is, particularly 
(to my thinking) the account of Indian sects in Abu’l- 

to matters 



Faradj’s Fihrist. However, I must 
which concern me more closely and wdiich take up the 
greater part of the volume, viz. the East Indian islands 
and Further India. 

Now as regards Indonesia, a large part of these Arabian 
authorities have been dealt with by Heer G. P. RoufFaer 
in i\\Q Enc'ijclo'pcedie van Nederlandsch-Indie, s.v. Tochten 
(Oudste Ontdekldngs-) tot 1497. One may differ from 
that learned scholar on particular issues, but it is impossible 
to read his article without feeling that his conclusions 
are entitled to very great weight and the most careful 
consideration. I am not sure whether M. Ferrand has 
taken them into account. One question of primary 
importance confronts us the moment we tiy our hand at 
interpreting the Arab accounts of Indonesia, viz. the 
meanino- to be attaclied in our various sources to the 
place-names Zad)aj (^C,) and Jdhah What is 

the true phonetic background represented bj’ these Arabic 
forms ? And do they both stand for one island (and if 
so what island ?), or does either of them stand sometimes 
for one island and sometimes for another, or perhaps as 
often as not for Indonesia in general, so far as the Arabs 
were acquainted with it ? 
there can be little hesitation in referring these names to 
the Indonesian proper name Jciiva, the native form out of 
which Europeans have made Java. We have the high 
authority of Professor Kern for the explanation of the 
form Zdbaj, which M. Ferrand also accepts, viz. that it is 
intended for Jawaga, presumably a weakened form of 


As regards the first point. 


juAs. 1914. 


32 
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Jdivaha, that is to say, tlie native name Jdiva (no matter 
what its origin or precise meaning in remote times) with 
an Indian termination affixed. It would be rash to differ 
from that view, though for my own part I have sometimes 
wondered wiietlier tlie word could not he read Jdivaclyu- 
and tluis brought into line with Ptolemy’s Jccfcadim (where 
the termination is plainly?' a Prakritized clvlpa). Be that 
as it may, why do we find the two variants Zdbaj and 
Jdbah in one and the same author, Ibn Khordadzbeh, the 
earliest authority of them all ? I hope M. Ferrand’s 
promised excursus on the matter will give us the explana- 
tion of this problem. 

So far as I can gather, he inclines (though not without 
some hesitation) to regard both these names as applicable, 
at any rate in the earlier Arab sources, to the island of 
Java. Rouffaer, on the other hand, treats them as terms 
xrsed loosely, sometimes referring to Java and sometimes 
to Southern Sumatra. This is partly a matter of topo- 
graphical evidence as to the special local appropriateness 
of particular passages in the Arab sources, partly an issue 
depending on more general grounds. I cannot go into the 
points of local detail here. But we know for a fact that 
the Arabs themselves have applied the proper name Jdwa 
to other islands besides Java itself. As M. Ferrand 
liimself points out, the later Arab writers call Sumatra 
by that name. The modern Arabs style Indonesians in 
general Jdwi, and the word has been adopted into Malay 
as the proper name for the Malay language when written 
in the Arabic character. Then, again, among the 
Indonesians themselves Jdtua occurs as an ethnic name 
in parts of Indonesia, and on occasions, where no reference 
to the Javanese people is, or could by any possibility have 
been, intended ; Ave find it so used in Sumatra and the 
Malav Peninsula to denote the more civilized Indonesians 
of those regions (generally Malays) as contrasted with 
some less advanced neisrhbours of the same or some other 
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stock. 


1 


Tliere is therefore considerable plausibility in 


fche contention that the Arabs did not, even in very 
early da,ys, confine the name to Java. (I may add that 
the late Colonel Gerini’s view, that in those days it 

to me 



meant only Sumatra, doe.s not commend 
either.) And there is the iurther question whether Jawa 
is a D-enuine native word or represents tlie Sanskrit ijava, 




“ barley. 

It is to be hoped that further light will be thrown on 
these debatable points. There are many other problems, 
and I have but little space even to refer to them here. 
Tliere is, for instance, the ln3^sterious kingdom of Rahina, 
identified by M. FeKrand with Pegu. The, king possessed 
fifty thousand elephants, and the country produced a 
velvety kind of cotton goods and also Indian eagle wood, 
we are told by Ibn KhordMzbeh, who adds that the 
country is a year’s march distant from the other Indian 
kingdoms. Ya’kubi says that it is the most powerful and 
extensive of all countries, borders on the sea, and contains 
gold and precious metals. But Sulayman and Mas'udi 
(who also mention the elephants and likewise lay some 
stress on rhinoceros horns as a product of the country) 
apparently . speak of it as if it bordered on Gujerat, which 
seems to throw considerable doubt on its identification 
with Pegu. There is another difficulty. Why the name 
Rahma ? In these writers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
one would have expected .something like Ramen or Raman. 
In the fifteenth century the Pali name for the coast 
districts of Lower Burma which at that time made up 
the Pesfu kingdom was Ramannadesa. The local native 
equivalent at that period was rah Rraan, which appears 
constantly in the Talaing (or Mon) text of the Kalyani 
inscription of Pegu. Rah (which is the Sanskrit rasi/ra) 


^ The use of fche . word in Indo-China, though it might be urged in 
support; of my view, I regard as merely secondary evidence, hardly 
strengthening the case. 
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means “ countr}' ”, and Bman (evidently to be pronounced 
Reman) is tlie native etlinie name, nowadays pronounced 
Mon, the r prefix liaving drojiped (as in min, “to hear,” 
anciently rinin). Why, then, did scholars introduce a 
palatal into the Pali form of tlie word Plainly because 
the ancient final was formerly n, not n. There is some 
o-round for tlie conjecture that the name in the eleventh 
century was Rmen (probably = Remen, with an open e). 
This is based on a doubtful reading of a much- 


weathered inscription, but is also supported by some 
analogies. However, though I do not press it strongly, 
we seem to be working away from the form Kahrna, 
and, in any case, the absence of the final nasal requires 
explanation. 

In connexion with Sundur-fulat some difficulties seem 
to arise. If it represents Pulo Condor, why should 
navigators on their way to China call at it after visiting 
Cliampa, which lies beyond it ? And if fnlat represents 
a Persian plural of the Malay “island,” why does 

it not precede the proper name as generic names do in 
Malay and in Indonesian and Southern Indo-Chinese 

i/ 

languages generally ? Furtlier, if Hunclnr repi-esents 
a native form cundur, whence the hard G ( = /r) of our 
modern form of the Avord ? I am not aware that Malay 
changes c to k in an initial position. 

More might be said about such matters of detail, but 
I refrain and will merely add that if some points still 
remain doubtful (to my mind at any rate), there is on the 
other hand a great deal in M. Perrand’s work which must 
command assent, and his method is to be praised for its 
consistency and preci.'sion. The other volumes of his 
valuable work will be awaited with much interest and 
eager expectation. 

C. 0. Bl.vgden. 


^ The long d in the first syllable i.s doubtless due to a reminiscence 
of the Indian proper name Rfima and its derivatives. 
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Babylonian Oil Magic in the Talaiud and in the 
Later Jewish Literature. By Samuel Daiches, 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Biblical Exegesis and Talmudies at 
Jews’ College. London: Jews’ College Publication, 
No. 5, 1913. 

In this small inonograpb of forty-two pages, the author 


brinos foinvard a 


very intere.sting series of parallels 
between the Babylonian inscriptions dealing Avitli the 
use of oil in ceremonies, and what is found in the 
Talmudical writings. Oil w'as of old not only used for 
consecration, but also in certain magical formul^B, as Avell 
as in purification. What precise connexion there may 
have been in these three usages, is .somewhat uncertain, 
but it may be noted that, in countries wliere, in the beat 
of summer, water is sometimes scarce, oil, when available, 
could be used instead, lienee the cleansing power attributed 

to it. 

The author thinks it probable that the use of oil in 
Egyptian magic came from the Eupbrate.s -region. In the 
passage he quotes (tran.slation by Griffith & Thompson), 
it was “herb-oil” which was regarded as true oil. The 
colours which may be produced by a thin coating of oil on 
water seem also to have been noticed, as in the lines from 

Coleridge which Dr. Daiches quotes. 

Dr. Daiches shows that, from the Babylonian Talmud, 
there seem to have been “ princes of oils ”, as there were 
also “ princes of eggs ”, wdio, however, were regai'ded as 

lying .spirits. In 


Babylonia bright and 


pure 


oil was 


looked upon as the child of Ann, the heaven, s, and Ea, 
the god of the sea. Oil was poured liberally over the 
offerino’S, as well as on the water in the libation-vessels, 

in ^ 

when inquiries were made of the gods. The answer was 
obtained from a correct interpretation of the forms which 
the drops assumed. Everytlnng, however^ had to be done 
with the most scrupulous exactness, for if a mistake in 
the ceremony took place a misreading might easily follow. 
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Tlie priest]}' expert, however, probably made his experi- 
ments on most (or all) occasions conditionally. The charm 
was effected by whispering over the oil. 

The second portion of the monograph deals with the 
indications of the later Jewish MSS., notably some 
remarkable documents of this class in the possession of 
Dr. Gaster. The descriptions of these rites are somewhat 
long, but in “the princes of the Thumb” one of the chief 
portions of the ceremony consisted in anointing a lad’s 
thinned right thumb-nail. A kind of miraculous sacrifice 
was afterwards expected to take place, when the boy 
would be endowed with the power of understanding the 


answer to the question which had laeen put. 


Another 


and longer ceremony was that in which the hand of a lad, 
a maiden, or a pregnant woman was blackened with soot 
or anointed with olive oil. The medium, after the 
performance of the various ceremonies, would see visions, 
ending with that of “ the king ”, who, when requested, 
would write down whatever the master of the ceremonies 

desired to know. 

The whole is treated with Dr. Daiches’s usual 
thoroughness and wealth of detail, and though tedious 
to non-specialists the long Talmudic ceremonies are not 
without their interest. The author is probably right in 


attributing a Sumerian oi’igin to these stiange rites, but 
the Semites also had a tendency to such things, and may 


not only have elaborated them, but even invented others. 
Dr. Daiehes points out that the Babylonian diviner used 
the finger-nail (probably his own, and not that of a child) 
exactly as in the Jewish book of Eemedies and Cures. 
A number of note.s upon the texts quoted close the mono- 
graph, and in this portion the author points out how the 
Babylonian god Ea became Q*, “ the sea ; and Sin, S^amas, 
and Marduk (or may the third not have been Venus ?) 
were modified into the “three lights” 
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The Oath in Babylonian and x4,ssyrian Literature. 

By the Rev. Samuel i\.. B. Mercer, Ph.D., with an 
Appendix Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel. Paris: 


Geuthner, 1912. 

There is no doubt that oaths played a very important 
part in Babylonian business-life, as in other spheres of 
activity. Oaths were often solemnly taken before a deity 
in the temple where he was worshipped, and generally 
before witnesses, though these do not seem to liave been 
absolutely necessary. A certain amount of ritual attended 
the ceremony, but its details have still to be discovered. 

Texts containing oaths have appeared in the Journal 
of this Society (July, 1897, and January, 1899), and 
show under what conditions they were sworn. In these 
examples the deities invoked are Samas, Aya, Merodach, 
and the reigning king, and the ceremony of swearing 
seems to have taken jilace after the delivery of the 
judgment recorded, and therefore, in all probability, in 
the temple of the sun (at Sippar). In another document 




m 


■) 


sacred city in which the temple of the sun stood, and 
where the Sun-god dwelt. A very complete list of the 
various deities by which these oaths were sworn is given 
by Dr. Mercer, as well as the conditions attending the 
rite. It was, of course, thought that the curse of the gods 
and the king would rest upon any contracting party who 
broke his engagement. 


Various phrases were employed, as can be seen in 
Hammurabi’s laws, where such expressions as “ they (the 
witnesses) shall utter their testimony before the god ”, 
“he (the wronged person) shall state his loss before the 
god ”, occur ; and in this kind of oath the witnesses to 
a contract, when there were any, were present also. In 
other cases the expression is ni^ Hi isoJcar, which the 
author translates “ in the name of god he shall declare ”. 
These and other terms and words employed in the oaths 
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are discussed, and the material collected ought to prove 
useful to students of these matters. Concerning nis Ui 
tarn it (or zakdru), Sumerian mu dingir inpa{d), mucli 
might he said, hut for the present it may be conceded 
tliat the author is right in regarding nim as standing 

for 


“ name ” 


notwithstanding such expressions as 


zi 


Ninlil ingir.dd) — nis Enlilli itmu, “ he invoked the 
spirit of Ninlil,” which I have hitherto regarded as the 

But surelj^ invoking the name of 


rendering. 


proper 

a deity and his spirit are interchangeable terms, and 
I am rather inclined to regard the two usages of ni.ht 
as identical, in which case the name of the god was 
practical^ Ins spirit, and partook of his power — indeed, 
it may have been a parallel to his “ face ”, as in Feniel,^ 
face of God,” where Jacob “wrestled until break of 




day ” - — not with God Himself, hut with His presence. 

But most noteworthy of all, probably, is the discussion 
of ilinit irM-'ni in the Flood-story, when, after the 
catastrophe, the 


god 


makes a covenant with the 
Babylonian Noah and his wife. These w’ords are 
explained as meaning “ he touched our fore- (i.e. private)- 
part ”, and the analogy of the oath between Abraham and 
Eliezer, who swore to him by placing In's hand under his 
(Abraham’s) thigh,^ is referred to. This seems to be 
a good comparison, and there is every probability that 
time Avill justify tlie rendering proposed. 

Equally interesting and important is Professor Hommel’s 
“ Appendix ”, -wherein that veteran Assyriologist deals 
with “ the Oath-godde.ss Esh-ghanna ”. This is tlie deitv 

& t/ 

i 

whose name is generally read Nina, one of whose seats 

was in Bab3donia (near Lagas), wdiilst the other was the 

world-renowned Nineveh, the discoveiy of whose ruins 

has furnished us with the material foi- so manv other 

%/ 

discoveries in-Assyriological fields. It is impossible to do 
justice to this valuable contribution to Assyro-Baby Ionian 


^ Gen. xxxii, 30. 


- Gen. xxxii, 24. 


Gen. xxiv, 2. 
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mythology in the small space remaining to me, but one 
point of more general interest is \Yortliy of notice, 
namely, the identifications of the Pishon and the Gilion 
with the Wady Dawasir and the Wady Rumma in Arabia 
respectively. The Hiddekel, however, he seems not to 
identify with the Tigris, but with the Wadv Sirhan, in 
which case “in front of Assyria” would not mean 
“ eastward of that country, but a long way south- 
westward of it. This nomenclature, however, beloncred 


Hicldeli 


.■ic times, and if correct, the name (Hid 
must have been transferred to the 


great 


waterway which has played such an important part in 
the history of the Semitic East. 

A good monograph with a most suggestive appendix. 


T. G. Pinches. 


Tiglath PiLESER III. By Ahraham S. Anspacher, Pll.D. 

Contributions to Oriental History and Philology, 

No. V. New York, Columbia University Press : 

Humphrey Milford, Ox lord University Press, London. 
E.C.; 1912. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser III — ^the Biblical Tiglath- 
pileser, and, ’‘according to King, the fourth of the name — 
is one of considerable intei’est and importance, and 
Assyriologists alwajus live in the hope of getting more 
material from Assyrian or Babylonian sources. The fact 
that he was, or would have been, the founder of a new 
dynasty, the mystery surrounding his origin, aiid the fact 
that he bore also the name of Pulu (Pul) — whether his 
original name or given to him as a not altogether 

C5 . £3 » 

complimentary epithet is uncertain — make liim one of 
the most striking features of ancient Assyrian history. 
To all appearance his is the history of an ambitious man, 
young, or in his prime, and possibly of royal lineage, 
who, bearing the same name as other renowned kings of 

^ o o 
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Assyria, as2:(ired to and obtained the crown, and emulated 
with o'reat success the warlike careers of his earlier 
namesakes. Thougli a most successful warrior, he seems 
not to have left behind him a name which the Assyrians 
of later days held in real respect, for they felt no scruples 
in cleaning off the bas-reliefs from his slabs, together 
noth any inscriptions which may have accompanied them, 
so that much historical material is at present lost to us. 
Man}" details of his contact with the Israelites, moreover, 
liave been rendered imperfect by the accidental mutilation 
(apparentl}^) of the slabs upon wlrieh they are inscribed. 

Though modest in its dimensions (the book has only 
seventy-eight pages), all the details ave given which are 
Tiecessary for the understanding of the reign of this 
king, which, like that of most Assyrian monarchs, was 
mainly occupied by warlike expeditions. Tiglath-pileser 
is generally regarded as -having come to the throne in 
consequence of a kind of revolution, “ anti-priestly in its 
character.” The kingdom was dependent upon tribute 
for it.s military supremacy, and whilst this was available 
the temple-taxes caused no shortness of funds. The 
dependencie.s, however, .seized every opportunity to escape 
from this burden imposed upon them by the Assyrian 
rulers, and the expense of maintaining the army then fell 
upon the people, who became di.scontented , with disastrous 
I’esults for the ruling dynasty. 

For the rest, the history of the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
is well told, and numerous footnotes give the results of 
the latest researches and discoveries in geographical 
identifications and other important matters in the domain 
of ancient history of Western Asia. 

It is an excellent monograph, carefully compiled, hut it 
needs an index badly. Also, in a hook whose author has 
made a .speciality of the geographical identifications, a map 
would have increased the value of the work enormously. 

T. G. Finches. 
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Syrian Anatomy, Pathology, and Therapeutics, ob, 

“ The Book oe Medicines The S 30 'iac text, edited 
from a rare manuscript, with an English translation, 
etc., by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D. Publi.shed 
under the direction of the Royal Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom. Yol. I, Introduction, Syriac 
Text ; Yol. II, English Translation and Index. 8vo. 
I. pp. clxxviii, 612 ; II. pp. xxv, 804. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 

To the indefatigable labours of Dr. W. Budge we owe 
now a new and welcome edition to the secular knowledo-e 
of Syriac literature. This i.s the first medical treatise in 
Syriac which has thus far been made accessible to a wnder 
circle, and it opens up man}'' problems of high interest. 
The text here jiublished for the first time is taken from 
a modern transcript made for Dr. Budge b}^ a native scribe 
from a more ancient MS. in the private possession of 
a man in Mosul. It falls into three sections, of which the 
first is the scientific, the second the astrological, and the 
third the popular, the sympathetic or magical. The veiy 
composite character of this collection makes it difficult to 
trace the sources and to establish direct literary pai'allels. 
The whole character of the Syriac literature precludes the 
idea of independent work. Most, if not all, the “exact” 
sciences are derived from Greek sources, some perhaps 
may go back to more ancient Babylonian and Egyptian 
practices, as suggested b}^ Dr. Budge in his Introduction. 

The first part is, then, unquestionably a translation 
from a Greek work of great antiquity composed prohabl}'' 
in Alexandria. None of the names mentioned seem to be 
later than the second or third centur}' c.E. Some of 
course are much older. In fact, the author bases his 
“Lectures” on the works of Asklepiades and Hippocrat, 
etc. It is a thorouo'hlv methodical treatise, though un- 

O V ^ 

fortunately incomplete at the end. The original S^'riac 
MS., probably of the twelfth century, had been mutilated 
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the monks into whose possession it had probably come, 

for reasons lucidly set forth by Dr. Budge. It is a valuable 

contribution to Syriac philology. Rich as the great 
Thesaurus of .Payne Smitli is, none the less is this new 

material highly welcome ; for this book contains all the 
technical expressions of Syriac anatomy, pathology, and 
also a complete pharraacopea. The drugs which are used 

in the prescriptions are here given in their proper setting, 

* 

and the use to which they are put is so clearly indicated 
that there could be no mistake as to their true nature and 
character. The book is also a contribution to the history 
of Oriental leechcraft. The relation in which the Syriac 
Book of Medicine stands to the Gre,.ek sources and to 
Arabic books of a similar nature is an interesting problem 
by itself. 

Dr. Budge, following his usual and happ}^ custom, has 
not contented himself with the publication only of the 
Syriac text. He has also accompanied his publication 
with a faithful rendering of the Sju'iac into English. 
Many a scholar interested in the subject-matter only will 
be grateful to Dr. Budge for the help which he has given 
them by his translation. Pie limits himself, however, 
strictly to this translation. Dr. Budge does not stray 
further afield. He does not attempt any comparison with 
any other literature, nor does he refer to any other treatise 
containing similar materials. He eAudently leaves it to 
specialists to deal with each point separatel3U 

Tins book raises also other que.stions. Medicine in olden 
times and even down to more modern times embraces 
a wider field than is now assio-ned to it. The art of 

o 

healing as well as the diagnosis of illness was not confined 
to the strictly anatomical and pathological knowledge 
possessed bj’ the physician. Other causes and other 
remedies than those contained in the pathologv?' and 
pharmacopea were considered to be re.sponsible for many 
ills of the flesh. The heavenly bodies no less than the evil 
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one would play havoc with man’s liealth, and accordincdv 

^ n/ 

special devices had to be invented in order to ascertain 
the former and drive away, if possible, the latter. Thus it 
comes to pass that about a third of this Book of Medicine 
is given up to astrological treatises with nativities and 
horoscopes and other weird calculations derived from the 
stations of the heavenly bodies and their inter-relations 
to one another and Avith man in every situation of life. 

In addition to these astrological investigations we have, 


then, other calculations devised for similar purposes of 
leechcraft and fortune-telling — they often go hand in 

i 

hand. These are based on the numerical value of the 
letters of the patient’s name, with numerous permutations 
and combinations. The Arabic and Jewish literature 
is full of such cabbalistic calculations. Tliev are a 
common property of the East. It Avould be interesting 
to folloAV them up to their older source and to connect 
them with Gnostic and Pythagorean speculations about 
numbers, letters, and figures. In any case, we have here 
a valuable contribution to the vastly accumulating 
material. 

One of the chapters of these Calculations is the famous 
“ War Game ” ascribed to Aristotle. It forms part of the 
Secretuin Secretorum (chs. ix, x) of my edition of the 
Hebrew version. Nothing as far as I am aware has 
hitherto been known of the Syriac version of this book. 
The existence of such a version has in fact been doubted, 
together with the statement in the Introduction to the 

o 

Arabic vez*sion — wliicli is the primary source for all the 
European versions— that the Ai'ahic Avas a translation 
from a Syriac “ Suryan ” text. This was not taken 
literall}^ Now that a Syriac text has come to light and 
with it a portion of the Secretum as the book of Aristotle 
though the name of the book is not mentioned — the history 
of that remarkable book can be traced one step higher 
up. Another chapter in the Book of Medicine, that on the 
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seasons of the year, the joroper food, etc,, may also he 
derived from the dietetic of the Secretum (ch. xii), with 
whicli it agrees very closeljc Of course, it is possible that 
this chapter has been taken from some other Greek 
composition, of which a good number are extant, but the 
.similarity between the S3miac Book of Medicine and tlie 
Secretum is very striking and suggestive. 

Finally, there is a section devoted to what I might call 
sjmipathetic magic ”, i.e. healing by sympathetic action, 
most of which is known as “ superstitious ” practice and 
lies at the root, or at least forms part, of many charms 
and amulets. It is used either for prevention or for cure. 
The line is not often sharpljr drawn. . This part contains 
no less than four hundred recipes representing what 
I would call “ popular medicine ”, the syncretism of older 
practices and popular materia medica consisting of the 
most diverse ingredients. It might just as well be called 
the pharmacopea of the ancient “ medicine man”. To this 
class, which has survived to our very day in the practices 


of the “ quack 


and “ bone-setter ”, belongs a large 


section of mediaeval folk medicine. Such collections of 
leeehcraft abound in Arabic, Hebrew MSS. (Sefer Refuoth 
and Seguloth), in Greek (latrika), and in Western books 
on leeehcraft. It would be a valuable undertakino' 
to compare these collections and to establish their 
interdependence. 

A comparison of this book with Arabic (or Hebrew) 
books of medicine might perhaps help to discover the name 
of the author and the date of this book. For the oldest 
Arabic (and Hebrew) works on medicine — perhaps with 
the exception of the hitherto unexplained Asaf — are 
translation.s from the Sj^riac. The Sjulac text, having 
been printed from the MS., oft’ers every guarantee for 
reliability, and the translation, though literal, is none the 
less clear. It was not an easy task to render smoothly 
difficult pas.sages and to find English equivalents for the 


guarantee for 
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technical expressions in which the text abonuds. A full 
index increases still more the value of this publication, 
and makes it accessible and serviceable to a laro^er circle 

sir> 

of readers and students. A word of appreciation innst be 
added to the Royal Society of Literature of tlie United 
Kingdonp who have defrayed the expense of thi.s .sjhendid 

publication. , r 

^ M. GiSTEE. 


Porta Linguarum Orientahum. ParsXYI. R. Briinno\Y,s 

Arabische Chrestoinathie aus pro.sascbriftstellern in 
zweiter Auflage vollig neu bearheitet und lierairs- 
gegeben von August Fischer. 8vo ; pp. xvi, 183, 
161. Berlin, 1913. 

It is often a thankless task to undertake a new edition 


of the Avork of another author. When such an edition 
i.s demanded it is a proof that the fir.st had met with 
a favourable reception, tliat it has answered a demand, 
and by the sale of the book that it had e.stablished for 
itself a reputation and created a certain tradition. None 
of these considerations can then he ignored by the second 
editor. He is hound to follow the first author on the 
lines laid down by him, and to a certain extent within 
the compass of the first edition. Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks and handicaps, a wise publislier, reclioning on 
the indulgence of an appreciating public and the authority 
enjoyed the man who is willing to undertake this task, 
will leave to the latter sufficient latitude. 


This has happily been the case with the second edition 
of Brunnow'iS well-known Arabic Chrestomathy, the 
second edition of which has been entrusted to the learned 


Professor of Arabic at the Leipzig University, Dr. A. 
Fisclier, who has carried out the task with consummate 


skill, and has practically recast the old book. 

The first edition consi.sted of 151 pages Arabic text. 
This one has no less than 183. Out of the first 151 only 
29 pages have been retained by Professor Fischer, and for 
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th»^ eliiniuMted texts he luis STibstitnted abstracts from the 
Koran in the r(.*,censioii of Eeidawi ed. FJeisclier, Saldr 
Aioatluni, Tat)ari, Ibn Plisluim, Ibn Htilikan, and Bnhari, 

all elassieal autlior.s. 

It is not necessary to dwell on tlie importance of placing 
in tlie hands of the student well-chosen texts representing 
miuu' shades and forms of stvle and lancrnaoe, to cover as 
wide a tield as possilile, and yet to compress tlie selection 


into a small compass. If it is important for any 
Oriental, especially Semitic language, it is invaluable for 
Arabic, considering the immense wealth of tlie material in 
tlie latter, as comiiared with the scantier doeimients, say, 
in Hebrew, Sj’riac, or Samaritan. Wljat a student wants 
is, then, not only a representative collection, as we now 
liave here, but also a critically reliable edition of these 
te.xts. Professor Fischer has acquitted liimself exceedingly 
well, bofcli in tlie choice of the prose texts — for to these 

the Chrestomathv is limited — and in the excellent manner 

1 / 

of printing them ; some with, others without, vowels and 
otlier diacritical signs, thus helping the student on to 


If it is important for any 


familiarize himself with all manners of texts. 

But great as this merit of the book is, it is far 
surpassed by the admirable glossary, which contains 
almost a complete and handy dictionary of the most 
generally used Arabic words. A compilete dictionary 
must of necessity contain every word found in the 
language, irrespective of the fact as to whetlier it is 
a technical or other rarely used expression. Only those 
who when starting their stiidies had to toil painfull}^ 
through the hugh volumes of Frey tag and Lane, and had 
to spend many an lionr to find tlie meaning of very simple, 
hut often used, words, will be able to apipreeiate the boon of 
such a compact and pievfect small dictionary as contained 
ill this glossary 

Eveiy root found in the texts is carefullv entered, and 
under each heading all the more impoitant derivations 


each heading all the more 
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and grammatical forms are given, with an exact German 
translation. This, if one may venture to say, is the only 
troublesome feature in an otherwise excellent book. In 
olden times Latin was the univ’^ersal lanffiiao’e even for 

& 5 ? 

the '-'Porta”, nowadays the vernacular has taken its place. 


It is a pity that the editor was not allowed to carrj^ out 
his original intention to add in the glossary an English 
translation to the German. Perhajjs editor and publishers 
might see their way to prepare an English edition, and 
thus make the Ghrestomathy more accessible to the wider 
English-speaking world and increase The indebtedness 
of students, to Avhom this book is sure to prove of 


practical value. 

The printing of the Anrbic text, as well as that of the 
whole book, is veiy well done. It was done at the well- 
known printing establishment of Drugulin. 

M. G ASTER 


N, Y. Marr. Iapheticheskie elementv v yazykakh 

Armenii. Parts I-VI. St. Petersburg, 1911-13. — Iz 

POYEZDOK V SVANIYU (1911-12). St. Petersburg, 
1918. Iz LINGVLSTICHESKOI POYEZDKI V AbKHAZIYU. 


St. Petersburg, 1913. 


Professor Nicholas Marr, Dean of the Oriental Faculty 
in the University of St. Petersburg, has within the last 
two years published six sections of his Avork on the 
Japhetic elements in the languages of Armenia, in 
addition to his five previous monographs (1909-10) 
on the same subject. His services to the literature 
of Georgia by the publication of his series of ancient 
texts, handsomely printed by the Russian Academy, and 
numerous other books must in time meet Avitli recognition 
in Europe, and his long-continued arclueological work at 
the ruined city of i^ni has been of great importance. 
A mere list of the numerous books he has written would 


JK.4S. 1914. 
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xotices of books 


stimulate tlie study of the 



to Avliich he has 


devoted hiiuselL It is to be regretted that he has not 
yet liad the time to make those Western scholars who 
are not readers of Russian acquainted with the chief 
results of Ids labours. In Great Britain he would find 
a sympatlietic audience and would feel at home, for it 
is no secret that his name and ancestry are British. 
His eneycloptedic knowledge of the difficult languages 
of tlie Caucasus ha.s been systematized in his “ Japhetic ” 
theory, which has not yet attracted much notice outside 
the Russian Empire. 

The .second of the hooks mentioned above is an account 
of two excursions to Svanetia witli the ol)iect of stiKhdntr 

• i' O 

the language, but some new ethnograpliic material has 
been written down, and evidence is given to show that 
the Svanetians are the descendants of a people who have 
w'andered to tlieir present home from the south. 

The third of the volumes is an account of a similar 
journey in Aphkhazia, and incidentally it gives fresh 
evidence of the folly of official interference with the 
laneuaa-es of the Caucasus. It seems that within the 

o o 

last few years the authorities have issued several volumes 
purporting to be Aphkhazian versions of the Gospel and 
the Liturgy, some school books, popular manuals on 
the rearing of poultry, silkworms, etc. The system of 
transcription employed is incorrect and unsuitable, and 
the books are worthless to students. The results are 
not only ludicrous but blasphemous, e.g. the phrase 
“ God is a spirit ” is rendered “ God is a corpse ” ! The 

translators were ordered to make a literal translation of 

(0 

the Old Slavonic Biblical texts without any i-egard to 
sense ! This is not the first instance of the kind ; 

way some years 
books issued by the Russian 
authorities were found to be so indecent 
that they had to be withdrawal from circulation. Space 


Mingrelian was treated in a similar 
ago, and the “religious” 
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fails us to give even a brief summary of the numerous 
interesting facts and opinions compiised in this monograph, 
but we would draw special attention to the two tables 

4 

appended to it. The first of these is a transcription of 
the fifty-four sounds of tlie Aphkliazian language with 


theii 


• equiva 


in Georgian, as far as 



The 


second shows tlie relationshiiD of the various “Japhetic 
lano'uap-es as follows : 


5? 


Japhetic languages in linguistic instead of ethnic terms 


I 

-a branch 


-s group, 
Karthlian 
(Georgian] 


I 

•sli group 
(Tubal 
Cainian) : 
Iberian = 
Mingrelian 
andDchan = 
Lazian. 


I 

Svanetian 


I 

mixed types 


-q branch 


% 

Language 
of the second 
category of 

V 

Achnienidean 

Cuneiform. 


Language 
of Vannie 
Cuneiform. 


Pre- Aryan 
language 
of Armenia 
which 
passed into 
vulgar 
Armenian. 






-n 1 

(pre- 

1 1 
^roup -1 group, 

Aryan fundamental 


language 
of Armenia 
which passed 
into the ancient 
literary languas’O 

j on 

of Armenia). 


stratum 
of tlie 
ic 

elements in 
AphUhazian, 



B. S. Esadze. Letoris Gruzil Iubil:einii sbornik k 

300 -LETIIU TSARSTVOVANIYA DOHA Romanovykh 

1613-1913. Vypusk I. Tiflis, 1913. 


To celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of the 

s 

Romanoft' Tsars, who since 1801 have been de facto 
Kings of Georgia, Prince Pan! Tumanishvili, Marshal of 
the Tiflis Nobility, has undertaken the publication of 
a Russian miscellany in quarto edited by Colonel Esadze, 


who is well known as a writer on the 



and 
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political liistoi-j of the Caucasus. The work is lavishly 

illustrated with historical portraits, iDliotographs of MSS., 

# 

iiiscriptioirs, ancient monuments, etc., and is in every 
respect an edition de luxe worthy of notice. The first 
of the three volumes has already appeared, and consists 


366 


pages divided into five sections; historical. 


of 

ecclesiastical, ethnographical, military, and biographical. 
Among the documents published in facsimile those of 
most value are the ratification bv King Erecle II, in 
1783, of his treaty with Catherine II and the last page 
of the same treaty (an account, in English, of the 
treaties between Georgia and Russia will be found on 
pp. 832-47 of the Nineteenth Century for May, 
1895). The subjects treated include : the incorporation of 
Georgia in the Russian Empire, the previous diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, Georgian numismatics, 


Georgian officers in the Russian service. The most famous 
of the latter was Prince Peter Bagration, whose name is 
well known in the AVest. Another Georgian commander 
was Prince Alexander, son of King Archil of Imerethi, 
who was the first Master of Ordnance to Peter the Great 
and was captured by the Swedes at Narva, wdiere he 
commanded the artillery; he ^vas kept as a prisoner at 
Stockholm for ten years. His father wu'ote a curious, 
pathetic, holograph letter in gold paint to Charles XII 
in 1706; but he was not released till 1710 and died at 
Riga on his way back to Moscow. Archil, who was 
a man of letters, Avrote a poem “Man’s strife with the 
world” and versified part of “ ATs and Ramin” ; he also 
began the edition of the Georgian Bible which Prince 


A^akhusht completed. The portraits of Peter the Great 
give some coloirr to the tradition among Georgians that 
one of their countrymen was that sovereign’s father ; 
just as Shamyl’s portraits recall the story that his 
father was Prince Alexander, son of King George XIII 
of Georgia. 
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Dzyeli Sakarthvelo. Sakarthvelos saistorio da 


SAETflNOGRAPHlO SAZOGADOEBIS CRERULI. 


T. 11. 


E. Thaqaishvilis reclaktorobith. Tphilisi 1911-13. 
(L’Ancienne Georgie. Memoires de la Societe 


georgienne d’histoire et d’ethnographie. Tome II. 
Sous la redaction de M. E. Takaichvili. Tiflis, 
1911-13.) 

The .second volume of Ancient Georgia, i.s.sued by the 
Georgian Society of History and Ethnograph 3 ^ i.s of great 
value to students acquainted with the Georgian language. 
It i.s a handsome volume of 170 pages, provided with 


a good summary of it.s contents in French (pp. xx-xxx). 
It begins with memoirs of M. Tamarasiivili (Tamarati), 
the writer of useful works in French and Georgian on 
church history, and of two benefactors, D. Saradjishvili 
and N. Ghoghoberidze, who left £15,000 and £6,000 
respectively for national educational purposes. In the 
historical section Mr. S. Gorgadze continues his Sketch of 
Georgian History from the first to the fifth century A.D., 
elucidating the native material by means of references to 
foreign writers. The Rev. P. Carbela.shvili deals with 

o 

the historical charters of the Amilakhvari family from 
the end of the fourteenth century to 1724. The editor, 
Mr*. Thaqaishvili, has five articles dealing with new 
historical material ; (1) King Bagrat Ill’s History of 
Aphkhazia, composed in the tenth century, which was 
used by the Patriarch Dositheus for his History of the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem ; (2) an anonymous Summary of 
the History of Georgia, which corrects and explains many 
of the facts in the Chronicle edited under Yakhtang YI ; 


(3 and 4) hi.storical memoranda for the periods 1512— 

1803 and 1388-1656 from MSS. in the Society’s library ; 
(5) biographical notes of Prince David, son of George XIII, 
last king of Georgia, written by that prince in a MS. of 
Quintus Curtius. The ethnographical section contains 
exhaustive monographs on the folk-lore and languages of 
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Svanetia, Phshavetlii (by the poet “Vazha Plishaveli 
Saingilo (by Mr. M. Djanaslivili), and other parts of 
Transcaucasia, a collection of proverbs, and the ex 
of more than a thousand Georgian words collected by 
Bishop Cirion and not found in Chubinov’s dictionary. 



AkKHEOLOGICHESKEYA EKSKURSn RAZYSKANIYA I ZAMETKI. 

E. Tiiaqaishvili. Vypusk IV. Tiflis, 1913. 

The late M.-F. Brosset’s Voyage arcliAologique en 
Tra/nsccmcasie, with its handsome volume of plates, 
remains a standard work on tlie„ architecture and 
epigraphy of Georgia. M. Tiiaqaishvili has been engaged 
for many years in supplementing and correcting it by his 
Arc! axological Excursions, of which this part, the fourth 
(originally published in vol. xliii of the valuable series 
Shornik ruaterialov dlya opisaniya . . . Kavkaza), deals 
with the districts of Borchalo, Trialethi, Zurtakhethi 
(Karabulakh), Klirami glen, Manglis, and, to some extent, 
the Georgian Monastery of the Holy Rood at Jerusalem. 
In addition to the numerous inscriptions reproduced in the 
text, there are twentj^ illustrations from photographs. 


ZhITIE I MUCHENICHESTVO SV. AnTONIYA-Ra VAKHA. 

I. Qiphshidze. St. Petersburg, 1913. 

IM. Qiphshidze, a pupil of Professor Marr and a col- 
laborator with him as writer of a grammar of the Lazian 
(Delian) language, has i.ssued a reprint of his contribution 


q tom. ii, pt. i, on the life and 



to KJiristianskii T 

martyrdom of St. Aiitony-Ravakh, giving the Georgian 
version with a Russian translation. The text is based on 
photographs of the Athos MS. No. 57, and the Sinai MS. 
No. 62. St. x4.ntony-Ravakh was a native of Damascus, 
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or its environs, and was martyred in tlie reiffii of Ha-roun- 

V o 

al-E.ashid, and the Georgian text is interestinof for 

o O 

comparison with the Ethiopic and Arabic versions used 
by M. Paul Peelers in liis S. Antoine le neo-rnartvr. 


by M. Paul Peelers in liis S. Antoine le neo -martyr. 
M. Qiphshidze thinks the Georgian text is the oldest 
extant and based upon a MS. written during the reigir 
of Haroun-al-Eashid, for it omits the name of that prince, 
whicli tine other versions gi\’e, and refers to him simply as 


“ emir al muminin ” 


“Kino-”. 


or “ king of the Saracens ”, or 


0 DOISTOEICHESKOM YAZVKE ZaKAVKAZIYA. K. M. T. 

Tiflis, 1913. 

To the scanty literature on the lano-uacre of the 

O ^ 

Chechens Prince K. M. Tumanishvili has added a little 
book of 117 pages, in which he endeavours to show that 
the Chechens are descended from the Medes, that at some 
early period their .speech prevailed in Transcaucasia, and 
that the study of it would be helpful in the decipherment 
of the Vannic inscriptions. 




OBIT [T ary YO^ITCE 


SIR WILLIAM LEEAVARRER. G.C.S.I. 


By the death of Sir William Lee-Warner, G.C.S.I., 
Hon. Litt.D. (Camhiidge), wliich took place on the 
ISth January, this Society and the retired ranks of 
the Indian Civil 



•vice have lost a distiiioxiished 
member. Born in 1846, and educated at Ruo-bv, whence 
he went to St.Molm's College, Cambridge, he passed the 
open competition examination for tlie Indian Civil 



afte 


r 



Service in 1867, and then, in November, i 
graduating with honours in tlie moial sciences 

o o 

wont out to India on the Bombay establishment, 
soon began to make Ids mark; first, in 1872, as Private 
Secretary to the Governor, and very shortly after that as 
Under-Secretarv in the Political, Judicial, and Educa- 

tJ ' 

tional Departments. The rest of hi.s service was .s^jent 
almost entire! v in the Secretariat, — chiefly in Bombay, 


but for a time as 


Under-Secretary in the Foreign 


Department of the Government of India, — with short 
periods as Director of Public Instruction, Political Agent 
at Kolhapur, and Resident at Mysore and Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. He left the Service in September, 
1895, in order to be appointed as Secretary in the 
Political and Secret Departinent of the India Office. 
In Novembei’, 1902, he Avas made a member of the 
Council of India. And he held this last post till 
November, 1912, when he retired from official life. 

The first recognition of the value of his services was 

& 

shown in 1892, Avhen he Avas made a C.S.I. He aauis 

. And in 1911 there 



promoted to be K.C.S.I. in 
Ava.s conferred on him the exceptional honour of elevation 
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to tlaii rank of a Kniglit Grand Commander of the Order, 
■a distinction which 1ms been mostly limited to Viceroys, 
Governors, Secretaries of State, and Indian potentates of 
verv hifrli position. 

V “ i 

Sir William Lee- Warner did not tcake a part in the 
scientific work falling within the scope of this Society’s 
operations ; his interest lay in cin-rent affairs of the 
jDresent day. But he was a writer of repute. He was 
a substantial contributor to the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, tlie Encyclopiedia Britannica, the Dictionary of 
Xational Biography, and The Cambridge Modern History. 
He also wrote from time to time for the monthly and 
quarterly reviews. And he did mucli by lectures, as well 
as by Ids writings, towards spreading a knowledge of 
India and its affairs among the general public. In the 
Avay of .separate publications he gave ns — in 1894, “The 
Protected Princes of India ”, of which a second edition 
was issued in 1910 under tlie title of “The Native States 
of India”; in 1897, “ The Citizen of India”, of which a 
revised edition was issued in 1907 ; in 1904, “The Life of 
the Marquis of Dalhonsie ” (two volumes); and in 1908, 
“Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wylie Norman”. 
Of these books the first two are of special practical value. 
The first of them, “The Native States of India” according 
to the title of its second edition, is well known as a 
standard work on the history and status of those parts 
of India which are under the independent administration 
of the Native princes and other rulers, on the rights and 
obligations of the possessors of those teri-itories, and on 
the position and policj^ of tlie British Government with 
regard to them, especially with a view to securing their 
co-operation in promoting the moral and material welfare 
of the Indian Empire in general. The preface to the 


original edition of tlie second book. 


j£ rn 


India”, tells us that 
author of this 



The Citizen of 
It is the main purpose of the 
vmlume to place before Indian 
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school-boys a few simple facts about the land in which 
they live ; but it is believed that older citizens of the 
British Empire ma^" find in its pages some information 


about India which will be of interest to them. 


The 


revised version takes a different stand. The orioinal 
book, which was prepared and 2 mbli.shed with the approval 
of the Government of India, had been used in colleges, 


and then had been introduced into schools, where, liowever, 


its lauo'uao'e was found too difficult. 


The book was 


accordingly rewritten ; the arrangement of the subject 


was jireserved as far as po.ssible, but at the same time 
was considerably changed ; but a simpler style was used ; 
additional matter .was introduced : various details and 
statistics were brought up to date ; and the revised edition, 
with an increase of sixty -nine pages and mostly a quite 
new set of illustrations, is in fact almost another work. 
To the older class of readers the book Avill probably appeal 
most in its original form, of which there were several 
issues, carried on up to date, before the revised version 
was taken in hand : but in eitlier shape it might be read 
to great advantage by every young man who enters the 
Indian service in any department and capacity whatsoever : 
it would teach him more in a week, than he could learn 


in a long course of actual experience, about the orgaiiization, 
aims, and methods of the Indian Government, the 
responsibilities and powers devolving on him as even 
a junior member of the great administiaition that he is 
joining, and the way in which he might best play his 
part. In 1910 the revised edition was translated into 
Burmese, and in that form was made an official school- 


book in that province. AVhether the book has received 
any similar recognition in India, is not known : but it 
could reach in a vernacular garb a vast and important 
body of people to whom it is inaccessible in Euglisli. It 
is open to question, however, whether the best treatment 
of the work for the future would not be as follows : 
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(1) for colleges and general readers; to take the latest 
improved issue of the original work which was sent out 
before the book Avas recast, and to bring that version up 
to date and keep it so in reissue from time to time ; and 

(2) for schools and vernacular readers ; not to attempt 
a full translation of the A\diole book, but to confine that 
to those parts of it which contrast the British rule with 
the I^ative rule Avhich preceded it, and which explain the 
purely local district and municipal administration, and, 
for the rest, to give only a brief abstract. 

In the India Office from 1895 to 1912, perhaps more 
than anyAvhere else, Sir William Lee- Warner played an 
important though quiet pai't in the guidance of Indian 
affairs. His influence and action in some directions 
unfortunately created a certain amount of ill-feeling 
against him on the part of the extremelj^ progressive 
section of Indians. But, in reality, the Indian peojfle 
of all clas.ses — in particular, the agriculturists out there, 
and here in England the students who come to complete 
their education and training on European lines — have 
seldom if ever had a friend more warmly and actively 
devoted to their interests. It is greatly to be regretted 
that his death, following so soon after his retirement from 
official work, has cut short a career in which he might 

^ o 

still have done much towards helping to promote the 
welfare of the people of India and to strengthen the 
British rule. 


J. F. Fleet. 




{Jailuary-March, 1914.) 



January 13, 1914 - — Tlie Riglit Hon. Sir Mortinn 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The followins: were elected members of tlie Society ; — 

O 4/ 

Mr. Ghujam Ahmad. 

Mr. Gauranganath Bandyopadhyaya. 

Rev. David Catt. 

Professor Ki.shore Mohan Maitra. 

Mr. G. Hiirrv Krishna Pillar. 

Rev. D. C. Simpson. 

Professor Gulbahar Singh. 

Six nomination.s were approved for election at tlie next 
o-eneral ineetins- 

Sir Charles Lyall read a paper entitled “ Old Arabian 
Poetry and tlie Hebrew Literature of the Old Testament’'. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Caster, Dr. Hirschfeld, 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


February 10, 191 If ,. — The Right Hon, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Miss Mary Luinsden. 

Dr. 0. 0. Sylvester Mawson. 

Rao Sahib Pandit S. P>. Misra. 

Colonel W. J. W. Muir. 

Mr. Haridas Mukerji. 

Mr. J. N. M'ilfred Paul. 
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Five nominations were approved for election at the 
next o-eneral meetino-. 

Mrs. Bnlstrode read a paper entitled “A Tour in 


Mongolia 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


Perry-Ayscougl; 


March 10, 1911 ^. — Sir Charles Lyall, A^ice-President. in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Lieutenant G-. C. Binsteecl, Essex Regiment. 

Mr. John C. Ferguson. 

Mr. C. S. Balasunclaram Iyer. 

Pandit Todar Mall. 

Mr. F. Noyce. 

Eleven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

c5 O 

A vote of condolence with the families of the late 
Professor Driver and Dr. Ginsburg was passed. 

Mr. Tone Noguchi read a paper entitled “ No : the 
Japanese Play of Silence ”. 

A di.scussion followed, in which Mr. Crewdson and 
Dr. Hagopian took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitscheift dee Bbutschen Moroenlandischen 

Gesbllschaft. Bd. LXVII, Heft iv. 

Nemeth (J.). Die Riitsel des Codex Curnanicus. 

Hertel (J.). Indologische Analekta. 

Wellhausen (J.). Zum Koran. 

• « 

Marmorstein (A.). Uber das Gaonat in Palastina. 
Torczyner (H.). Zur Geschichte des semitischen Verbums. 
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II. Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. XXVII, Nos. iii-iv. 
Strauss ( 0.). Zur Geschichte des Sanikliva. 

‘ / » t/ 

Franke (R. O.). Da.s einheitliche Theiua des DiMiaiiikava. 
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III. Journal Asiatiqite. Serie XI, Tome II, No. ii. 
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Faure-Biguet (G.) et G. Delphin. Les seances d’El-Aouali, 
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Levi (S.). Documents de IhAsie centrale (Mi.ssiou Pelliot). 
Le tokharien B. langue de Koutcha. 


Tome II, No. iii. 

Finot (L.) et E. Huber. Le Pratimoksasutra des Sarvasti- 
vadins, texte Sanscrit avec la version chinoise de 
Kuinarajiva traduite en Fran^ais. 


IV. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

OF Bengal. Vol. IX, Nos. vii, viii-ix. 

Jayaswal (Kashi-Prasad). The Plays of Bhasa and King 
Darsaka of Magadha. 

The Date of Asoka’s Coronation. 
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Banerii (R. D.'). Laksmanasena. 
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Das-Gupta (Hem Chandra). On Two-shouldered Stone 
Implements from Assam. 

Husain (Mcudavi M. Hidayat). The Life and Work.s of 
Muliibb Allah of Bihar. 

We.stliarp (A.). Psychology of Indian Music. 

Hosten (Rev. H.). The Rev. L. Bernard amono- the Abors. 

^ o ^ 

and the Cross as a Tattoo Mark (1855). 

V. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society op Bengal. 

Vol. V, No. i. 

Vidyabliusana (Satis Chandra). SricAPa-Ho : a Tibeto- 
Chinese Tortoise Chart of Divination. 


VI. Transactions op the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Vol. XLI, Pts. iii-v. 

Greene (Rev. D. C.). Osada’s Life of Takano Nagahide. 
Schwartz (W. L.). The Great Shrine of Idzumo : some 
Notes on Sliinto, Ancient and Modern. 

Hall (J. C.). The Tokugawa Legislation IV. 


VH. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Vol. XXXIII, Pt. iii. 

Negelein (J. v.), Atharvaprayascittani. 

Margolis (Max L.). Additions to Field from the Lyons 
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Kent (R. G.). The Chronology of certain Indo-Iranian 
Sound-chanHes. 


Gottheil (R.). The Peshitta Text of Gen. xxxii, 25. 
Two Forged Antiques. 


Bolling (G. M.). The Sautikalpa of the Atharvaveda. 
Epstein (J. N.). Zum magischen Texte. 

Gray (L. H.). Iranian Mi.scellanies. 

Barton (G. A.). The Names of two Kinw-s of Adah. 
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Kngler’.s Criterion for determining the Order 

o o 


of 


the Months in tlie Eaiiiest Babylonian Calendar. 
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Vol. XXXIII, Pt. iv. 

Scott (S. B.). Mohanimecliinism in Borneo. 

Prince (J. D.). A Tainuiuz Fragment. 

Scliofi (W. H.). The Name of tlie Erythraean Sea. 

Peters (J. R). The Cock. 
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Asiatic Society. Vol. IV, Pt. iii. 

Lay (A. H.). Marriage Customs of Korea, 

Gale (J. S.). Selection and Divorce. 

Rufus (W. Carl). The Cele.stial Planisphere of 
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IX. Rivista deoli Studi Oeientali. Vol. VI, Fasc. ii. 

Reseller (0.). La MoTillaqa de ‘Antara avec le coin- 
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Motzo (B.). La sorts dei Giudei in Egitto al tempo cli 
Geremia. 

Rossini (C. C.). Studi su popalazioni dell’Etiopia. 

Levi della Vida (G.). II calitfato di Ali secondo il 

al asraf cli al- 

Pnini (C.). Supplemento al cataloghi del Tripitaka. 





X. Der Isl.am. BcI. Ah Heft i. 

Menzel (Th.). Das hdchste Gericbt. Zwei jung-tlirkische 
Traumgesiclite. 

Horovitz (J.). Zur Muhainmadlegende. 


AVensinck (A. J.). Die Entstebimg der nius 
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Becker (C. H.). Steuerpaclit mid Lehnwesen. 

Jacob (G.), P. Kahle, E. Littmann, und E. Graefe. Der 
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XI. XtJAiis^iATic Chronicle, 1918. Part IV. 
Milne (J. Grafton). Goiintennarked Coins of Asia Minor. 

XII. Sarawak Museuai Journal. Vol. I, No. iv. 

I 

Ray (S.). The Languages of Borneo. 


XIII. Indi.an Antiquary. Vol. XLII, Pt. nxxxv. 

Temple (Sir R. C.). Bart. The obsolete Tin Currency and 
Mone}^ of the [Federated Malay States. 

Nariman (G. B.). One more Buddhist Hymn. 

Buddhist Authors in Jain Literature. 

Biililer (G.) (translated b}’ Professor V.^ S. Ghate). Indian 
Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial 

PoetrjL 

Ghate (V. S.). Some Maxims of Nyayas met with in 
Sanskrit Literature. 

Hoernle (A. F. R.). The Discovery of the Bower MS. : 
its date, loealit 3 ^ circumstances, and importance. 


Part Dxxxvi. 


Bhandarkar (D. R.). 


Questions 


Trivedi (K. P.). The Priority of Bliamaha to Dandin. 
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the Identification of Malayaketu. 
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Gupte (Y. R.). Note on a few localities in the Nasik 
District mentioned in Ancient Copper-plate Grants. 
Hoenile (A. F. R.). Description of the Bower MS. 
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4to. 
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Hamilton, A. Korea. 8vo. London, 1904. 
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Herrmann, A. Das Buch des Tsehau Ju-Kua, nsw. Pamphlet. 


4 to. 
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Pamphlet. 8yo. Berlin, 1913. 
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Hunter, Sir W. The Old Missionary. 8vo. [Londoni, 1897. 


The Thackerays in India. 4to. London, 1897. 


Hurwitz, S. T. H. Root-Determinations in Semitic Speech 
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1887. 
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Life ... of Viscount Lake. 8vo. Edinburgh and 
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TRANSL 1 TE RATION 

OF THE 

SANSKEIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 

The system of Transliteration sliown in tlie Tables given, 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption {so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system” 
may^ be gradually obtained. 
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